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Roman Traditionalist Influence Among the 
Anglo-Saxons 


UCH attention has been paid by historians in the last thirty 

years to the possible survival of Roman institutions and 
practices among the inhabitants of Britain in the fifth and sixth 
centuries: but less to the question whether the Anglo-Saxons 
themselves had any admiration for the civilization that they 
largely destroyed. It has long been recognized that the Britons 
of Wales and Strathclyde, cut off from Europe as they were, 
impoverished, attacked, and strongly influenced by the tribalism 
of the Irish invaders of Wales, yet prided themselves on their 
descent from men who had been Roman citizens and regarded 
themselves as heirs of the Roman heritage. Since the Anglo- 
Saxon attitude to the Roman tradition has, however, received less 
comment, it may be of interest to notice certain indications that 
a conscious respect for the Roman tradition did, in fact, exist in 
the early days of the settlement. When a witness to a charter of 
Aithelbald, king of Mercia, described himself in 742 as Offa the 
patrician,’ signing before four duces, both the intention is clear 
and the traditionalist sentiment : but it is a traditionalist senti- 
ment fed on book-learning. In earlier days the claim to stand 
for Roman authority and order had more than literary appeal, it 
had political importance. ‘ All my kinsmen ’, wrote Sigismund of 
Burgundy to the emperor Anastasius, ‘ have solicited the honours 
which the emperors bestow, holding them in higher esteem than 
those which they have inherited from their own ancestors.’ More 
distant tribes, like the Britons and Anglo-Saxons struggling for 
supremacy in this island and precluded by distance from any 
actual appeal for Roman sanctions, apparently expressed by the 
vernacular titles of their over-kings, Welsh Gwledig or Anglo- 
Saxon Bretwalda, their claim to be lord of the country, ruler of 
Britain, in succession to Rome herself. 

The Germanic invaders had actually little enough grounds 
on which to base their claim, either by imperial commission or 
effective conquest ; but it would seem that, from the first, some 

1 W. B. Sanders, Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts, 1878-84, i. 1. 
* All rights reserved. 
VOL. LVIIL.—NO. CCXXX. I 
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at least of them were aware of the advantage of making it. Like 
other barbarian conquerors, they appreciated the identification in 
the past of lawful government with Roman authority. At a time 
when almost all knowledge was stored in oral tradition, trans- 
mitted in the carefully built-up genealogies and the titles of honour 
used in the songs of the court poets, the kings of East Anglia 
incorporated Caesar as a link between their heroic ancestors and 
Woden.! Baptism was looked on as in some sense conveying 
association with the Roman inheritance as well as initiation to 
Christianity, and was sought at the hands of foreign missionaries 
in the old Roman centres, Canterbury, York, Catterick, Campo- 
donum, Lincoln, Dorchester. The Anglo-Saxon nobles and royal 
officers, whatever they called themselves in the vernacular, appear 
in the earliest surviving written grants as the old duces and 
comites of the Notitia Dignitatum ; nor is it easy to believe that 
these titles represent merely an ad hoc attempt by clerk or notary 
to render a vernacular title by a Latin term. The old Roman 
titles were traditional : known to the invaders before they came, 
and to the Romano-Britons alongside whom, in many cases, they 
settled. Duces, comites, principes, praefecti, tribuni, praepositi, 
viri consulares: they are all in the Notitia Dignitatum;? they 
were all titles known to and used by the Romano-Britons in the 
fifth century; they are terms which occur in the manuals of 


Vegetius and Orosius, books of which it would be very rash to 
say that at any time in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries 
knowledge had entirely lapsed ; and they are terms which crop 
up, inviting comparison, in the early land grants,? and the works 


1 See H. B. Woolf, Old Germanic Principles of Name-Giving, Baltimore, 1939, p. 8. 

2 Ed. O. Seeck, Berlin, 1876; for discussion of these terms, see C. E. Stevens in 
Archaeol. Journal, xevii. (1940), 125. 

3 For the dux, see E. A. Bond, Facs. of Ancient Charters in the Brit. Mus. 1873-8, 
i. nos. 7, 12, 14, 15, 18; ii. 1, 8, 9, &c.; iv. 7,8; W. B. Sanders, Facs. ii. 5; iii. 7, 9. 
For the comes, Bond, i. 7; ii. 3, 8; Sanders, iii. 9. For the prefectus, Bond, i. 8; 
ii. 3. The princeps in the Notitia is a highly placed civil officer, the head of the bureau 
(officium) of the vicarius of Britain: vicarius ... habet principem de scola agentum in 
rebus (ed. Seeck, p. 172); but as this bureau was not replaced in Britain, when it 
lapsed, with a similar ‘ office ’ of Romano-Britons, as was the case with the military 
formations in some instances, the special sense of princeps apparently lapsed with it. 
The principes in the charters would seem to have had the more general attributes of 
the principes of the Roman historians; e.g. Orosius, though he usually called the 
successors of Augustus imperatores, wrote: Caracalla octavus decimus ab Augusto 
principatum adeptus est. (Pauli Orosii Historiarum adversus paganos, libri vii, ed. 
Zangemeister, 1889, p. 258.) For principes as attesting charters, see Bond, i. 12, 14, 
15; iv. 1; Sanders, i. 3; iii. 7. For the praefecti as leaders of the legion or an ala, see 
Notitia, pp. 177 and 210, and for the praefecti as contrasted with the praepositi, Stevens, 
ubi supra, 154. Bede mentions the praefectus of the city of Lincoln (H.E. ii, cap. xvi), 
and praefecti attest charters in Bond, i. 8; ii. 3, and Sanders, iii. 4. For the tribunus 
cohortis, see Notitia, pp. 177, 178, 210; it must have been to a Romano-British com- 
mander of this-sort that Bede refers in H.Z. i, cap. xviii, where he says that Germanus 
healed his blind daughter: but the circumlocution Bede uses and misunderstands, 
quidam tribuniciae potestatis, he may have taken from Orosius’ description of Caesar : 


idiidinibdenn t.d.sccat ee eee 
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of Adamnan and Bede. It is with three other points, however, 
more directly suggesting appreciation of the Roman tradition, 
that the writer here wishes to deal: the probability that the 
Saxon title, Bretwalda, meant ruler of Britain, implying a quasi- 
Roman claim to territorial rule ; the likelihood that the standard 
and banners of Edwin of Deira, carefully described by Bede, were 
copied from Roman emblems of authority ; and the suggestive 
fact that the original devices on the backs of the sceat coins were 
selected from among the age-old emblems of Roman. authority, as 
represented on the reverses of imperial coins. 


I 

Bede, writing his Ecclesiastical History in Latin, made no use 
of the Anglo-Saxon word Bretwalda, but he described the 
imperium exercised by seven of the Anglo-Saxon kings over ‘ all 
the southern provinces as far north as the Humber’ with his 
usual care. As Professor Stenton has pointed out in his article 
on ‘The Supremacy of the Mercian Kings’, it has never been 
disputed that the holder of this supremacy was the same personage 
as that described by the writer of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as the 
Bretwalda, s.a. 827: ‘ Ecgberht was the eighth king who was the 
Bretwalda’. Bede says that Aithelberht of Kent was the third 
king exercising this supremacy : ‘ For the first to hold an imperium 
of this kind was Aille, king of the South Saxons; the second 
Caelin, king of the West Saxons, who in their tongue is called 
Ceawlin; the third, as we have said Aithelberht, king of the 
Cantware ; the fourth Redwald, king of the East Angles, who even 
during Aithelberht’s life was gaining the leadership for that same 
race of his’.2 The fifth was Edwin of Deira, the sixth Oswald, 


king ‘of the Northumbrian people’, the seventh Oswiu his 
brother. 


urbem ingressus ut in perpetuum tribuniciae potestatis esset (Hist. lib. vi, cap. xviii). 
As to the viri consulares: according to the Notitia, two of the five provinces into 
which Britain was divided after the reform of Diocletian were headed by consulares : 
and it is probably a traditional remembrance of this term that lies behind Gildas’ 
statement that Ambrose Aurelianus was the son of a Roman consul, and that his 
ancestors had been ‘ adorned with the purple’. (Cf. the inscription to a consularis of 
lower status, the beneficiarius consularis at Dorchester, described by Miss M. V. Taylor 
in her section on Romano-British remains in Oxfordshire: V.C.H. Ozford, i. 295.) 

1 Ante, xxxiii. (1918), 441; for the passage about the supremacy in Bede, see 
Plummer, i. 89; ii. 85. That the word ‘ Britain’ rather than ‘ English’ occurred in 
the name for the holder of the supremacy is supported by the regnal style Aithelbald 
of Mercia as rex Britanniae in the Ismere charter of 736, whose importance Professor 
Stenton emphasizes (p. 441). The first regnal style incorporating the word ‘ English ’ 
is that of Offa of Mercia (rex totius Anglorum patriae); though Gregory the Great 
addressed Adthelberht of Kent as rex Anglorum. 

2° Quartus Redwald rex orientalium Anglorum, qui etiam uiuente Aedilbercto 
eidem suae genti ducatum praebebat, obtinuit.’ 
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About Bede’s preliminary limitation of the imperium to the 
provinces south of the Humber, which is explicit, and supported 
by his description of the confines of Aithelberht’s imperium, 
bounded by the same river.’ In three cases out of Bede’s seven, 
this imperium was, however, held by a king whose power lay north 
of the Humber. Professor Stenton has shown that when Bede 
wrote the passage in question, c. 731, the Mercians held a 
supremacy apparently of the same nature, excluding the 
Northumbrians, and that this imperium continued so limited in 
the century that elapsed between that time and the entry about 
the Bretwaldaship of Ecgberht in 827. There is no evidence to 
set against Bede’s statement as to the northern boundary of 
Aille’s power, but it may perhaps be remembered that Bede was 
here dealing with historical material that, presumably, must have 
been transmitted orally: that the rise and fall of Aille’s house 
in Sussex was so early that even his genealogy escaped trans- 
mission: that, nevertheless, the transmission of an Anglo-Saxon 
title like Bretwalda (or its early form), in conjunction with his 
name may have occurred, suggesting a territorial dominion of 
exactly the later dimensions. This, however, is conjecture. 

To turn, for a moment, to the word Bretwalda itself. Bede 
called it imperium huiusmodi,? without giving its holder an 
English name ; the writer of the Chronicle did not explain Bret- 
walda, because its meaning seemed to him self-evident. Bret was 
a syllable, not a complete word: but it must stand for Britain 
or Britons,* while the words wealdan to rule, and wealda,‘ a ruler, 
were two of the commonest words in the English language. The 
contracted form, Bret, perhaps points back to a long history. 

Nevertheless, the word has puzzled historians. It seemed 
strange that kings of the Anglo-Saxons, to express an overlordship 
over other Anglo-Saxon kings, should call themselves kings of 
Britain or the Britons. It was more than strange that Aille, 
king of the South Saxons, whom the Chronicle describes as landing 
on the coast of Sussex (Cymenes ora) in 477, and who passed off 


1 Plummer, i. 44: rex Aedilberct . . . qui ad confinium usque Humbrae fluminis 
maximi, quo meridiani et septentrionales Anglorum populi dirimuntur, fines imperii 
tetenderat. See also Plummer’s note on the Humber, ii. 29-30. 

2 Bede was aware, from Orosius at least, who wrote of the imperium of the early 
Roman consuls, the Decemvirs, &c., of the limited imperium of the Roman magistrate ; 
the use of imperium in Orosius to mean the Roman empire is, however, more common. 

% For Britannia, see Eddius’ Life of Bishop Wilfred, ed. Colgrave, B. 24, 54, 58, 66, 
92, 114, 128; Britannia was the sole geographical term for this island, as Anglia was 
not yet used. Even Athelstan in the tenth century was described as rex totius Anglorum 
patriae, not rex Angliae. Bede’s references to Britannia and the Brettones are frequent ; 
he said of Edwin of Northumbria that he Anglorum pariter et Brettonum populis praefuit. 

“See Bosworth Toller, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, anweald and wealdan. Judging 
from passages in Beowulf and the oldest glosses and charters, the verb wealdan was 


used regularly to translate the Latin gubernare and praeesse, and the noun anweald 
for imperium. 
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the scene with the taking of Anderida (Peveney) in 491,? could 
have had any such imperium as that described by Bede. The 
effective rule of Atlle represented only a short-lived supremacy of 
the South Saxons over the Cantware and the other settlers on 
the Thames estuary : a supremacy over the south-east corner of 
Britain. Then again, why should the conquering Saxons have 
described themselves as rulers of the Britons, when they were 
actually rulers of the Saxons? Or again, if ‘ Bret’ stood for 
Britain, why was a territorial title chosen so early, when other 
Germanic kings at the date were kings of their followers, the 
East Franks or the Burgundians or the Gewissae, or what not ? ? 

The answer seems to be that Atlle was laying claim, perhaps 
rather prematurely, to the conquest of the Roman province of 
Britain, or the Britains. The word Bretwalda has a genuine 
early Germanic ring, and sounds much like the titles of honour 
accorded to the kings and chieftains in Beowulf? In the days 
before written literature, the orally transmitted titles and lineage 
of the kings, embedded in the songs of the scopas, were the chief 
matter of history. The alliterative principle governing the 
naming of the sons, kings, and chieftains was connected with the 
pleasant effect of such a string of alliterative names, when 
declaimed aloud. ‘ Bretwalda’ fits well enough into the early 
Germanic picture. It is of interest. that Folewalda, who appears 
as the father of Finn in the genealogy of Hengest and Hors, has 
been held to be, not a proper name, but a title, which, since it 
alliterated conveniently, came in the end to supplant the proper 
name of Goduulf, king of the Frisians and probably Finn’s father 
in the epic poetry.* 

As to the question whether Bretwalda, as first used, meant 
‘ruler of Britain’ or ‘ruler of the Britons’: there would be 
nothing against the theory that an Anglo-Saxon overlord should 
have used ‘ ruler of the Britons ’ as one of a string of titles ; but 
that he should have used it as his supreme title to the exclusion 
of his own folk, the Saxons, is not likely. On the other hand, 
Aille had some claim to have defeated the Roman power in this 


1 See Collingwood and Myres, 367; for Alle as Bretwalda, 380. The authors, to 
whose opinion great weight attaches, find Aille’s Bretwaldaship ‘a matter of bewilder- 
ment to historians of the period ’, but find the solution ‘in the distinction between the 
mobile commands of the age of settlement and the territorial monarchies which later 
grew out of them’. They do not deal with the question why this title was chosen by 
Allle and later over-kings. See also R. H. Hodgkin’s Hist. of the Anglo-Saxons, ii. 399. 

2To meet this apparent difficulty, it was suggested that ‘ Bret’ was connected, 
not with Britain or Britons, but with the Anglo-Saxon breoton, wide, spacious. 
Whereas the 1898 edn. of Bosworth Toller gave the word in question as ‘ Bretwalda’, 
the Supplement to the Dictionary in 1921 listed it as ‘ Breotenwealde’. The form, 
however, has no manuscript support: see N.H#.D., Bretwalda. 

* I am indebted to Professor Stenton for this illuminating comparison. 

*R. W. Chambers, Beowulf, Cambridge, 1932, p. 200. 
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island and to have superseded it ; ‘ruler of Britain ’ expressed a 
claim to rule all the tribes, Germanic and British, in the island. 
The climax of Atlle’s career was the capture of the last fort of the 
Saxon shore in 491. The forts of the Saxon shore, extending 
along the south-east coast from the Wash to the Isle of Wight, 
and commanded by the Comes Litoris Saxonici, appear to represent 
the reorganization of the maritime defences of this island after 
the great raids of 367.1 Aille’s followers on the Sussex coast had 
a hard struggle before they could take Pevensey (Anderida, 
Anderidos, Anderetia). The original limitanei who defended the 
fort appear in one of the returns of the Notitia as already trans- 
ferred to Gaul as the milites Anderitiani ; the classis Anderetia- 
norum had been moved to Paris. The Numerus Abulcorum had 
then defended Anderida, and been withdrawn. The whole line 
of forts, defended by some Romano-British count, by some such 
citizen militia as had once manned Hadrian’s Wall,? were gradu- 
ally lost to the invader, the Cantware, the East Saxons, the East 
Angles: the loss of Anderida in 491 was apparently a final blow 
to the traditional British defence of south-east England by 
means of these forts. Under the year 491 the Chronicle, relying 
apparently on oral tradition of the conquest of Sussex by its 
first royal house, writes: ‘ Aille and Cissa beset Andredes cester, 
and slew all who dwelt in it, nor was there one Briton left’. It 
was a great defeat for the Britons and gives substance to the 
bestowal of the title of Bretwalda on Aille by the scopas. 

The Bretwaldaship of Aille was not transmitted to the kings 
of Sussex: it faded out just at the time when the British war- 
leader, Arthur, was beginning his series of victories over the 
invader, which culminated in the battle of Mount Badon, placed 
by the Annales Cambriae in 516, by Bede in 493. The title 
Bretwalda was claimed by no Germanic invader till after Arthur’s 
death, when it was revived in turn by the heathen and war-like 
Ceawlin of Wessex and the relatively civilized and finally Christian 
Aéthelberht of Kent.? 


1 See for the history of this line of forts, C. E. Stevens, supra, p. 136. 

2 After 367: see id. p. 133. 

3 For the holders of the title Bretwalda after Ecgberht of Wessex, see E. E. Stengel, 
‘ Kaisertitel und Suverinitatsidee ’, in Deutsches Archiv. fiir Gesch. des Mittel. iii. 
(1939), Heft 1. This very interesting article seeks to show that the conception of the 
imperator, as ruler of a world state, was kept alive in Britain in the title bestowed on 
her over-kings and transmitted thence to the Carolingian empire. It does not appear, 
however, to give due weight to the influence of Byzantine precedent in the papal corona- 
tion of Charles the Great ; and it omits to point out that Bede was careful not to give 
the title imperator to the seven over-kings whom the Chronicle counted as Bretwaldas 
(although Adamnan used it of Oswald). In view of Bede’s knowledge of Roman 
history and his careful use of the title, the view expressed on page 19 that ‘ Bede saw 
in the Roman emperor not so much the emperor of a world state as the soldier emperor 
of the province’ can scarcely be accepted. Bede said correctly that certain over- 
kings had ‘ this kind of an imperium ’, or constitutional command in the Roman sense, 
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The probability that the Bretwaldaship originated in a 
conscious imitation of Roman territorial authority is supported 
by the parallel vernacular title of Gwledig, used by Cunedda and 
various Welsh and British over-kings associated with the tradi- 
tionalist claim. The word Gwledig means ‘lord of the country’, 
not ‘lord of the folk ’, and the probability that Cunedda received 
some sort of Roman commission, though unattested by written 
evidence, is strong. It was a Roman custom to transplant 
federate princes and their tribes to defend any part of the frontier 
in peril, and Cunedda and his tribe, the Otadini, appear to have 
been so transplanted by Stilicho! from the region north of 
Hadrian’s Wall to north Wales. Sir John Rhys and others 
following bardic evidence have long argued that Cunedda, before 
the removal of the Otadini to Wales, regarded himself as the Dux 
Brittaniarum whose functions had for long been to guard Hadrian’s 
Wall, and that he had perhaps even received commission as such. 
They quoted in evidence Taliesin’s description of the gold belt 
of Cunedda as a symbol of his power,? and it is, in fact, true that 
the cingulum, always an essential part of the equipment of the 
Roman soldier was, at the end of the fourth century, worn alike 
by emperors, those exercising military power, and civil servants 
of rank.* The Dux Brittaniarum would have had a belt of purple 
leather with gold ornaments. Though the wearing of such an 
ornament by no means proves the Roman bestowal of the title, 
archaeologians have recently inclined to accept Taliesin’s picture 
of Cunedda as defender of the north of England for a time, before 
the Otadini were settled in north Wales. Mr. C. E. Stevens 
believes that the Roman limitanei were withdrawn from the Wall 
after the disaster of 367, but that the Wall was rebuilt by the 
Britons and manned by a citizen militia with the help of some 
settled barbarian tribes: the Otadini of Cunedda and the people 
of the Coeling dynasty from Strathclyde. The term Gwledig 
was also used by the Welsh bards of the ‘emperor’ Maximus 
(Maxen Wledig), who left Segontium (Caernarvon), his head- 
quarters, undefended, and took the Segontienses with him as 
defining its geographical limits; it was not till some 200 years later that certain 
charters of Authelstan latinized the term Bretwalda as imperator. Aithelstan on his 
coins, however, called himself Rex tot. Brit.; no pre-conquest English king used Imp. 
on his coin legend. 

1 Provisionally accepted by Collingwood and Myres, 290; for the difficulty of 
dating the transfer in view of mutually conflicting entries in the Annales Cambriae, 
see id. p. 460, and J. Rhys, Celtic Britain, p. 119. 

2 See text and trans. in J. Morris Jones’ ‘ Taliesin’, in Y Cymmrodor, xxviii. 187 
seqgq. The worth of Taliesin’s evidence is difficult to assess because, though Taliesin 
is claimed to have been a contemporary of Gildas, his poems exist only in a late 
thirteenth-century manuscript. The language, however, is often archaic: see Growth 
of Literature, H. M. Chadwick and N. K. Chadwick, i. 34, 57. 


3 See Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. des Antiquités, under Cingulum. 
* Op. cit. pp. 133, 148. 
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comitatenses to the continent. There they defeated and killed 
Gratian in 383, and were last heard of stranded in Illyricum.! 
Henceforward, the defence of the west of Britain was in the hands 
of the Welsh native militia. A third notable bearer of the title 
Gwledig was Ambrose Aurelianus, the leader of the Roman 
traditionalist party in the defence of Britain in the fifth century : 
Nennius calls him Embresguletic.? 

Signs of the preservation of Roman traditions among the 
Britons, besides the use of the territorial title Gwledig and the 
preservation of organized Christianity, are the use of Roman 
descriptive words like tribunus, urbigena, &c., as proper names 
(Trypho, Urien),? the description of the holders of Roman titles 
by the Welsh bards as Caesarogion or Cesarians, and the use of 
the Roman standard, the draco, as the distinctive banner of the 
Britons. Mailcun, the grandson of Cunedda, who ruled in the 
Snowdon district, was termed the insularis draco, with reference 
probably to Anglesey ; and by Celtic tradition the father of the 
great British chieftain Arthur was Uther Pendragon, or head 
dragon. Although the evidence about the exact implications of 
the title Gwledig is difficult to interpret, there seems no doubt 
that the holders of the title and their followers claimed to uphold 
the Roman tradition. The claim was countered by that of the 
early Saxon Bretwaldas. 


II 


King Edwin’s holding of the Bretwaldaship preceded his 
conversion by Paulinus. Bede says that he kept notable peace 
in Britain, and that ‘his dignity was so great throughout his 
dominions that not only were his banners (vexilla) borne before 
him in battle, but even in time of peace, when he rode about his 
cities, townships, and provinces with his thegns, a standard 
bearer was also wont to go before him. Also, when he walked 
along the streets, that sort of banner which the Romans call tufa 
and the English thuuf, was in like manner borne before him.’ 4 

The passage is of great interest. Where did Edwin, who 
reigned from 616 to 632, acquire his knowledge of Roman standards 
and banners, signa and vexilla, the lances decorated with metal 
emblems and those crowned with a small flag ? Possibly during 
his years of exile before his accession, possibly from that general 
source of a liberal Roman education for barbarians, the designs 
on the reverses of Roman coins. These were still, with their 
Merovingian copies, the only coins used in England. Bede says 

1 Op. cit. p. 134; cf. A. W. Wade-Evans, Welsh Christian Origins, pp. 29-39. 

2 See Wade-Evans’ Nennius, p. 151, for other holders of the title, 


5 Celtic Britain, p. 136; Wade-Evans, Origins, pp. 23, 33, 
4 HE. ii, cap. 16. 
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that Edwin, ‘when Ethelfrith his predecessor was persecuting 
him, wandered for many years as an exile, hiding in divers places 
and kingdoms, and at last came to Redwald, beseeching him to 
give him protection ’.1 Some of the earlier years were spent in 
Wales, under the protection of Cadvan, father of Cadwallon, 
Edwin’s later enemy; possibly Edwin acquired Roman tradi- 
tionalist ideas from this Gwledig ; or possibly even Redwald the 
Bretwalda used signa or vexilla.2, In any case, Bede says explicitly 
that Edwin used vexilla (in the plural) in battle, which accords 
with the practice of the Roman army at the end of the fourth 
century : within each legion the centurions in battle bore the 
vexilla of the units they commanded in order to maintain touch 
with each other. Bede was right to use the word in the plural, 
for the legionary vewilla had a tactical, not merely a ceremonial 
use. 

Edwin had also a signifer (not a vewillarius) to precede him in 
peace time, which implies the carrying of a copy of some legionary 
signum. This was a standard originally quite different in appear- 
ance from the lighter vexillum, which was a wooden lance with 
metal tip, and quite a small banner attached to a cross-bar at the 
head of the lance; the vexillum, besides being used by small 
infantry units in battle, was also always the standard of a cavalry 
regiment, because of its lightness. The signum * of the legion, 
on the other hand, was a wooden lance with similar sharp metal 
tip, for sticking in the ground, but above the metal hand-hold it 
was silver-plated and enriched with a series of discs, fillets, and 
metal ornaments. It was surmounted by a metal eagle and was 
altogether a much heavier affair than the vexillum. Among the 
dises and fillets and below the eagle there was frequently, by the 
end of the fourth century, a metal symbol of the particular 
legion, sometimes one of the animals of the signs of the zodiac. 
Before the days of Marius, the eagle had been only one among 
many of the legionary symbols, and though since his day the eagle 
only had become the official legionary signum, the old Roman 
legionary symbols, the twins and the wolf, the bear, the sow, the 
double thunderbolt, Jove’s peacock, &c., were used as legionary 
devices and appear frequently on Roman coins throughout 


1 H.E. ii, cap. 12, and cf. Plummer, ii. 100. 

2It has been suggested that the notable iron ‘ lampstand’ found at Sutton Hoo 
(see Antiquity, March 1940, Pl. IL) was some kind of a standard, but it in no way 
resembles the signa of the legions, and a vexillum would have perished, apart from the 
metal head of the lance. 

3 See the detailed and copiously illustrated article on Signa Militaria in Daremberg- 
Saglio; also similar articles in H. Stuart Jones, Comp. of Roman Hist; Cagnat et 
Chapot, Manuel d’Archéol. Romaine. For the signa on Roman coins in the second 
century, see H. Mattingly, Catal. of Roman Coins in the Brit. Mus. iv, 1940, Pl. 2, 18; 
40, 12; 46,16; 78, 13; 96, 2, 3. 
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the centuries.1 The legionary eagles, of course, appear more 
frequently on the reverses of Roman coins than any other standard, 
either as held in the emperor’s own hand, or grouped round him, 
or held by soldiers before him : sometimes a group of two, three, 
or four standards form the sole feature of the design. Assuming 
that Edwin’s signum was the copy of a coin device, it was far 
more probably a barbarized imitation of the eagles than of any- 
thing else. 

There was another legionary signum in use among the British 
of Wales, and that was the standard of the Roman cohort, the 
dragon. Like the vexillum, this was used tactically and not 
merely in ceremonial, for it was relatively light : the dragon, set 
slantwise on a pole, had a head with silver-bound jaws, but a 
body of floating cloths. The symbol came from the east and, 
as it was not an early Roman one, does not appear on Roman 
coins (or only exceptionally). The British adopted it because 
they had fought with the Roman army, defending the Wall, in 
the fourth century. Edwin of Deira, however, and his Angles 
had not fought with the Roman army, and it is far more likely 
that his signum was a coin imitation. Moreover, since Edwin 
came into conflict with the Welsh, it is not likely that he would 
have copied their dragon standard without differentiation. 

In connexion with the possibility that Edwin’s standard and 
vexilla were coin-copied, it is of interest that one of the earliest 
gold coins found in England, and almost certainly minted there, 
is a copy of a gold coin of the emperor Honorius, the reverse of 
which has the emperor holding a vexillum, and around the design 
the legend Seanomodu in Runic letters. On paleographical 
grounds the coin has been estimated to belong to the early 
seventh century.” 

Beside the legionary vexilla and his signum, Edwin had borne 
before him, as Bede relates, illud genus vexilli quod Romani tufam, 
Angli appellant thuuf. Bede got the word tufa from Vegetius’ 
Epitome de re militari, for it occurs nowhere else in Latin literature, 
and only once in a Byzantine Greek writer who was himself using 
this passage in Vegetius. That Bede was familiar with Vegetius 
is shown by other passages in his works, though he did not 


1 See Mattingly, Catal. iv, Pl. 30,8; 90,5; 30, 10; 86, 10; 29,1; 42,23. The 
signs of the zodiac were also used in the later imperial period as legionary symbols and 
on coins; for a collection of animate and inanimate coin types, see H. Mattingly, 
Roman Coins from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Empire, Pl. XLVI. For 
coin devices of standards throughout the fourth century, see J. Maurice, Numismatique 
Constantinienne, i, Pl. XII, 5; XIII, 6; XVII, 17, 18; XIX, 13; XXIII, 19; 
i. KVi, 7. 

2 See C. F. Keary, Catal. of Eng. Coins in the Brit. Mus., 1887, i, Pl. I, 1; G. C. 
Brooke, Eng. Coins, London, 1932, Pl. I, 3; and for the possibility of an earlier dating 
of the coin, Baldwin Brown, Arts, iii. 69. 
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quote him by name.1 The passage used by Bede occurs in 
the Epitome, lib. iii, cap. 5, and runs (in the version used by 
Bede) Muta signa sunt aquilae, dracones, vexilla, flammulae, tufae, 
pinnae. 

That is not the end of the matter. Investigation of the 
mysterious word tufae has led the writer to the conclusion that it 
was simply a misreading, though an early one, of rufae. Vegetius 
wrote at the end of the fourth century ; his book must have been 
circulated on papyrus, and it is not itself unlikely that a hole in 
the papyrus should have produced the misreading tufae: less 
unlikely than in the case of a book written from the first on 
parchment. Flammeolae rufae, red banners, at least makes sense, 
and the manner in which Bede and the Byzantine writer dealt 
with tufae suggests strongly that tufae was a word they had 
never met before: in fact, a ghost word. There is some manu- 
script authority for the reading rufae, and nearly all the early 
printed editions use it :? the earliest manuscripts, which go back 
only to the tenth century, have been unattainable in war-time ; 
of the manuscripts in Oxford and Cambridge available for exam- 
ination, four, including the earliest, have a reading tubae,* which 
(as being irreconcilable with a signum mutum) has necessitated an 
accompanying alteration in the text, contrary to the general 
argument of the chapter ; six have the reading tufae * accounted 
for by the early variant and no doubt strengthened by the 
authority of Bede and the before-mentioned Byzantine writer, 
John Lydus. 

Vegetius wrote his classical treatise on the art of war in decent 
Latin, without barbarisms, dedicating it to the reigning emperor, 
apparently Theodosius the Great. He devoted one chapter to 
describing the signals with which a military commander should 
be acquainted : vocal, semi-vocal (as of the trumpet), and silent. 
The silent signals included the military standards and such signs 
as columns of flame or smoke, used by divided forces to keep in 


1See C. W. Jones in the Class. Rev. xlvi. (1932), 248-9, for the three passages in 
Bede resting on Vegetius ; the writer of the article had not chanced to connect Bede’s 
use of tufae with Vegetius. 

2 Bodl. MSS. Auct. F. III, 3, Sum. Cat. no. 2166, XIVc, and Auct. F. 5, 22, 
Sum. Cat. no. 8878, XVc. Of the early printed editions of the De Re Militari, those 
reading rufae include edns. of 1515, 1523, 1535 (Budaeus), 1563, 1580, 1592 (Stewechi). 
The 1607 edition, by P. Scriverius, reads tufae, but the reprint of Scriverius’ edition 
in 1670 significantly reverts to rufae. For the earliest extant manuscripts, see the 
Teubner edition of 1869, and C. W. Jones’s article, supra. 

3 Peterhouse MS. 196, XVc, fo. 126: changing the muta signa sunt aquilae, &c., 
to multa signa sunt aquilae, &e. So Linc. Coll. MS. (d) Lat. 100, XIIe; Bodl. MSS. 
Can. Class. Lat. 274, Sum. Cat. no. 18855, XVe; Can. Class. Lat. 268, Sum. Cat. 
no. 18849, X Ve. 

4 Peterhouse MS. 75, fo. 13; Bodl. MSS. Auct. F. 5, 21, XIVc, Auct. F. III, 2, 
XIVe, Auct. F. III, 1, 1494, and Lat. Class. e. 14, 1474. (Sum. Cat. nos. 2579, 4059, 
8877, 31817.) 
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touch with one another. Bede’s comment on the word tufa, 
‘which the English call thuuf’, suggests possibly that others 
before him, advisers of Edwin, had read Vegetius (it is not 
impossible: the Irish read him); but more probably it suggests 
only Bede’s perception of the similarity of the two words, coupled 
with the fact that thuuf meant a tuft of leaves or vegetation,? 
and that tufae was followed by pinnae, a crest of some sort. 
Bede’s word thuuf probably stands for no more than his guess at 
the meaning of tufa; but it is possible, if Edwin’s followers 
indeed called his vexillum a thuuf, that this thuuf was a copy of 
a late, debased form of the standard, which sometimes included 
a small vexillum beneath the eagle or symbolic animal.? This 
appears occasionally on coins, and may be described as a vexillum 
with a crest above it and the usual metal decorations below. It 
is again not unlikely that Edwin’s vexillum was the square banner 
with the labarum, which appeared so often on the reverses on 
imperial coins from the reign of Constantine onwards; it was 
copied rarely on Merovingian and very frequently on English 
coins (see infra). This banner has no apparent connexion with 
a thuuf: but by Angli vocant Bede may have meant to imply no 
more than that he took the English of tufa to be thuuf. 

Bede’s reference to the tufa is paralleled by that of Johannes 
Laurentius, surnamed Lydus, who flourished in the reign of 
Justinian, and probably lived on into that of Justin II (565-78). 
In one treatise, on the Roman republican magistrates, he wrote 
that certain symbols were added to the royal power in the time 
of Tarquinius Priscus, namely twelve long lances, without spear- 
heads, and adorned with flowing horse-hair, or manes, which the 
Romans call iwbae, ‘ but the barbarians, with a pronunciation 
certainly corrupt, call tufae’.4 This is very ingenious: that 
Lydus was grappling with Vegetius’ difficult word is suggested 
by his pursuing immediately with ‘there are vezilla too, long 

1 Epit. iii. 5: Signorwm militarium quot sunt genera. Tria itaque genera constat 
esse signorum, vocalia, semi-vocalia, muta... [the first, pronounced by the human voice, 
passwords to be changed daily, because of spies, are such words as: victoria, palma, 
Deus nobiscum, triumphus imperatoris; the second are the sounds of trumpet, horn, 
&c.] . . . muta signa sunt [in the best text] aquilae, dracones, vexilla, flammulae rufae, 
pinnae... . Sunt et alia muta signa . . . si divisi sunt copiae, per noctem flammis, per 
diem fumo, significant sociis quod aliter non potest nunciari. 

2 For thuuf see Bosworth Toller, pif. This word, tuft, is in Anglo-Saxon writers 
used of foliage ; pif-boere, leafy; pufigum, frondosis. For pinnae, see infra. 

3 See Mattingly, Catal. iv, 832, 5, where the vexillum on the standard is charged with 
a wreath, 78, 13; 79, 2. See also Mattingly’s Roman Coins, XLVI. 16, where the 
two side standards might well have suggested a barbarian name, pif: and Nwmis. 
Constant, i, XII. 5, where the emperor stands with three standards, each surmounted 
by a vexillum charged with a wreath. 

4 De Magistratibus i, cap. 8: xadodar 5€ adras of pév ‘Pwyator iovBas, of 5¢ BapBapor 
tovgas, Bpaxd ri mapadbapeions tis Ad€ews. For illustration of the Gallo-Roman 


helmet with horse-hair crest, see Les Armes Romaines, P. Couissin, 1926, p. 327; with 
feather crest of different forms, id. Pls. V, VI. 
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lances with cloths hanging from them—they call them flammulae 
from their being the colour of flame’. Lydus’ word roid¢a is 
simply a transliteration of tufa and occurs nowhere else, unlike 
Bede’s word thuuf, which does occur elsewhere in Anglo-Saxon 
writers. Statements by modern writers that the thuuf was a 
bunch of feathers are all based on a statement of Ducange, for 
which he gives no authority, and which apparently sprang from 
Vegetius’ juxtaposition of tufae with pinnae. Some guesses, 
based on Ducange, have even been made, that the primitive 
form of the prince of Wales’ feathers was this standard of Edwin ; 
actually, on that hypothesis, the original form of the prince of 
Wales’ feathers was the red flag. 

Another argument against the occurrence of tufae in Vegetius’ 
original text is the difficulty of fitting in this anomalous standard 
with what Vegetius and other writers tell us of the organization 
of the legion, its subordinate units and their signa. Vegetius 
says that the authorities on military usage whom he epitomized 
were Cato, Celsus, Frontinus, and Paternus, &c., and comparison 
has shown that he drew this chapter on the signa mainly from 
Paternus, who gives more information about them.1 The legion 
consisted normally of ten cohorts, and its standard was the eagle. 
The cohort consisted normally of five centuries, and its standard 
was the dragon. Each centurion carried the vexillum of his unit, 
and the vexillum was the same thing as the flammeola or flammula, 
that is, a small red banner.?. The unit smaller than the century, 
according to Paternus, was the maniple or contubernium, a band 
of ten soldiers who lived in a single tent and fought together, but 
had no standard. It is thus difficult to see to what unit of the 
legion (or cavalry regiment for that matter) the tufa could have 
belonged ; no officer of less rank than a centurion carried a 
signum or vexillum. The pinnae were apparently included in 
Vegetius’ list of signa because the centurions wore helmets with 
transverse crests to render them more easily recognizable by 
their men. As to the supplementary standards or regimental 
mascots, tufa, tufae was not a recognized name for any or all of 
them, and it was with recognized terms that Vegetius was dealing ; 

1See Die Quellen der Epitoma Rei Militaris, D. Schenk, in Klio, Beiheft XXII 
(1930), 6-20. If Vegetius’ Paternus was the jurist Tarrutenius Paternus, he died 
c. 183 a.p.; but the description of the cohort may belong to a later period. See 
p. 20 for Vegetius’ own description of the legion (late fourth century); p. 10 for 
dracones etiam per singulas cohortes a draconariis feruntur ad proelium; p. 13 for the 
vexilla as carried into battle by the centurions. 

2 See Daremberg-Saglio, Signa Militaria, p. 1314: ‘ La couleur ordinaire du vexille 
parait avoir été le rouge, couleur de sang. . . . Pourtant ce rouge devait étre plutét 
celui de la flamme, si l’on croit le terme de russeum qui le characterisait et le nom de 
flammula que Végéce donne aux vexilles.’ Lewis and Short give russeus, a. wm. as 
‘reddish ’ and connect it with pannus, with some references to Pliny. 


3 Vegetius twice elsewhere affirms this: see Cagnet et Chapot, ii. 315, and for an 
illustration of these cristae transversae on a monumental stone, fig. 542. 
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he was not an antiquarian like Lydus, conjecturing explanations 
about the early kings of Rome and their ceremonial accompani- 
ments. ‘ Eagles, dragons, vexilla, red banners, crests ’ is a working, 
generalized description of the military signa, and agrees with the 
vast amount that has been written by ancient and modern 
writers on the subject. On the other hand, the tufa is unmentioned 
by any military writer of Vegetius’ day or later, archaeologists 
ignore it, and the study of Roman sculpture and monuments, 
which has thrown so much light on the equipment of the imperial 
armies, has failed to produce a single tufa. 


Til 


The evidence of the designs on the early Anglo-Saxon coins 
supports the theory of the traditionalist origin of the Bretwalda- 
ship. Although the designs might have been expected to re- 
produce those of the Merovingian coins which were in sole use up 
to the period of Saxon mintings, this is notably not the case, 
although the English coins followed the Merovingian ones in 
value and weight. The English moneyers made an independent 
selection of suitable emblems, taking them mainly from the 
reverses of imperial coins of the Constantinian period and the 
fourth century, from such ‘treasure’ coins as must have been 
produced from hoards rather than acquired by trade. The 
sixth-century moneyers certainly had Merovingian coins to copy 
from ; in a few cases they borrowed designs:? but as a rule 
they preferred to take older imperial coins as their model, 
probably because the execution was so much better than in that 
of the Merovingian tremisses. The intention in the selection of 
the emblems on the early English coins is clear: it is a claim to 
lawful authority, embodied in the most significant and ancient 
Roman symbols: the twins and the wolf, the imperial Victory 
with the two legionary standards, the labarum and the eagle. 

As to the field of selection of the English moneyers: though 
fourth-century coins seem to have been mainly used, it is not 

1 Keary, Catal. i. p. xvii, of the Merovingian and early Anglo-Saxon coins: ‘In 
weight there was no difference between them. . . . But when we examine the individual 
types throughout the whole class, the instances of copying of the Frankish series by 
the English are far from numerous.’ This is the more notable, as it is now thought 
possible that some of the Merovingian trientes current in England were actually minted 


there : *see C. H. V. Sutherland, Coinage and Currency in Roman Britain, Oxford, 
1937, p. 108. 


2 See Keary, i. p. xviii; Baldwin Brown, iii. 81 ; Engel et Serrure, Traité de Numis- 
matique du Moyen Age, 1891, i, figs. 223, 224, for barbarized eagle standards. While 
there is no exhaustive modern study, so far as the writer knows, of the inter-relations 
of Anglo-Saxon, Merovingian, and imperial coins, there seems to be some agreement 
that certain forms of sceattas, which were ultimately much barbarized forms of imperial 
coins, were derived through the Merovingian type ; e.g. the classical full-faced, clean- 
shaven emperor’s head, when the Germanic moustache was added to it by the Franks, 


produced the so-called Woden head, found on the sceattas and elsewhere ; see Baldwin 
Brown, iii. 81. 
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possible to exclude the chance that even earlier coins may have 
survived in hoards and been copied '—and the earlier coins 
supply a wide field of design. Imperial propaganda had for 
centuries seized the opportunity of the coinage to honour, not 
merely Roma herself and the older gods, but the emperor’s 
successes, virtues, and final deification. Many coins issues had 
commemorated on the design of their reverses the emperor’s paz, 
or his liberalitas, his nobilitas, providentia, pietas, salus, or victoria ; 
or even his hilaritas. These virtues were usually represented by 
the figure of a draped woman, holding such suggestive emblems 
as an abacus, a cornucopia, a caduceus, a capricornus, a small 
winged figure of Victory (supported often on the emperor’s left 
wrist); they were sometimes, however, represented by a pic- 
torial design with three or four figures, specially on the large 
Roman copper coins. After the introduction of Christianity, 
however, the representation of gods and demi-gods rapidly 
declined, while of the old symbolic figures there survived, by 
the time of Arcadius and Honorius, only Roma, Securitas, Victoria, 
and Virtus Exercitus (the same figure being used, occasionally, 
for the legend Concordia Militum).? In the fourth century, the 
introduction of the labarum after 324 as a coin device was to 
prove powerful in modifying the coin devices of the reverses : 
but the old designs of Victory, Virtue, and the groups of military 
standards were still used.* Victory was a woman holding a tall 
standard in her right hand and a small winged figure on her left ; 
Virtue was a woman facing outwards and holding a tall legionary 
standard in either hand. Fourth-century emperors, however, 
Christianized the designs by substituting a tall cross for the 
legionary standard and a short cross on a globe for the small, 
winged Victory. The labarum, or Chi-Rho monogram on a 
square silken banner, suspended from a lance by a silken cord, 
was increasingly used. Sometimes it was substituted for the old 
vexillum held in the emperor’s hand ;4 sometimes, later than 
Constantine, it formed the sole design ;* and, in a very frequent 
type, it rose between two seated captives addorsed.6 When two 


1 The large coin finds at Richborough include a surprisingly large number of early 
imperial, and even thirty republican coins; for the percentages, compared with that 
of late fourth-century coins, see Numis. Chron., 5th ser. no. 78, 61. 

2 See H. Goodacre, Bronze Coinage of the Late Roman Empire, pp. 5, 43; for the 
figure with a tall standard in either hand, Mattingly, Catal. iv, Pl. 96, 1; Roman 
Coins, LVIII, 1. 

3 See Numis. Const. for figure holding two standards, i, Pls. XIX, 5, XX, 4; for 
a winged figure of Victory, holding a long and short cross, on a solidus of Justin I 
(518-527), see W. Wroth, Catal. of Imp. Byzantine Coins, i, Pl. II, 10, 11; for two 
imperial figures facing inward towards two standards, Numis. Const. i, Pl. XVIII, 16; 
to one standard, XVIII, 17; for a group of standards, XIX, 13, X XIII, 19. 

4 See id. i, Pl. XIII, 6; XVI, 7,8; Roman Coins, LIX, 13. 

5 See Wroth, Catal. i, Pl. III, 10, XIV, 10; with monogram in wreath, Roman 
Coins, LXIII, 10. ® See Numis. Const. i, Pl. XX, 15, 16. 
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emperors were represented, as with Arcadius and Honorius, or 
Valentinian and Valens, sometimes each emperor held a labarum, 
sometimes a single banner, with the double monogram,! was 
represented between them. The doubling of the empire ap- 
parently accounts for the doubling of the monogram in such 
designs as that of the two captives addorsed ; here the design on 
the banner of a frequent issue has VOT above two monograms. 
This device was much copied and barbarized, the two monograms 
becoming little more than two X’s; it appears on Merovingian 
coins and very frequently on Anglo-Saxon ones. The labarum 
in the fourth and fifth century was not merely the sign of the 
Christian empire, it was a sign also of the emperor’s. Victory. 

Among the Franks, the labarum was not as popular a device 
as that of the old imperial Victory, holding the tall and short 
crosses in her right and left hand. Theodobert I minted a coin 
with this device ; the later Frankish kings added wings to the 
figure ; then the figure itself became an eagle, holding a long 
cross and a short one, and finally king Guntram of Burgundy 
(516-593) changed the cross-holding eagle of Victory to a stepped 
cross, occupying the whole design.?, But while the Christianized 
Victory was thus popular with the Franks, the Anglo-Saxons 
preferred the old Virtue figure, holding two tall eagle standards, 
now Christianized as crosses.* 

The seventh-century Byzantine coinage was not copied by the 
makers of the English sceattas : it was much formalized and had 
fewer reverse designs, because on the new Byzantine follis these 
were replaced by a large letter showing the numeral of the de- 
nomination. The Byzantine coinage of this century influenced 
Frankish coins, but the English sceattas only indirectly and to a 
small extent. Archaeologists are agreed that no series of English 
coins was minted before at least c. 650,5 and by the end of the 
seventh century the Saracens were blocking the trade of western 
Europe through the Mediterranean to the east. The English 
sceat designs, going back to old imperial rather than to contem- 


1See Numis. Const. i, Pl. XIV, 3, XVIII, 16; ii, Pl. VI, 22, 26; and Roman 
Coins, LX, 7. 

2 Engel et Serrure, i. 59, figs. 150, 151, 157, and for Guntram’s issues, p. 72. King 
Lothar II issued a coin with the short cross on the globe of the earlier Victory as the 
sole design on the reverse (p. 74). Cf. Baldwin Brown, iii, Pl. I, 1. 

* There are a few Anglo-Saxon reproductions of the Victory design, made from an 
early type, where the helmeted figure held a tall cross instead of the eagle standard, 
but a winged Victory on the left wrist, instead of the cross on globe. In the sceat 
design, the Victory has become a bird: see Baldwin Brown, iii, Pl. VI, 2. 

“See Wroth, Catal. i. p. xiii. 

5 The early finds do not suggest it, and of the forty gold coins found in the purse at 
Sutton Hoo, none were of English origin. Three were copies of Byzantine coins, the 
rest Merovingian: see Antig. xiv. 65. For Anglo-Saxon coins in general, see the 
above-mentioned books by C. F. Keary, G. C. Brooke, C. V. H. Sutherland, pp. 108-14, 
Baldwin Brown, iii, cap. ii, and R. E. M. Wheeler, London and the Saxons, 1935, Pl. V. 
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porary Byzantine models, support this well-established con- 
clusion. While the earliest Merovingian coins, e.g. those of 
Clovis (481-511), were simply a copy of those of the emperor 
Anastasius, with two CC’s added to the legend: and while the 
Victory with long and short cross or the eagle with long and short 
crosses appeared frequently on Merovingian coins, there is no 
parallel for the first custom in the early English coins, and little 
for the second. 

The first English coins were imitations of the imperial gold 
trientes, the third in value of the solidus aureus. Antiquarians 
apply the Anglo-Saxon word thrymsa to these coins, reserving the 
term sceattas (treasure) for their later and more numerous copies 
in silver, or silver with a little gold. The sceattas, however, 
were not merely copies of Roman coins ; they were small, thick, 
clumsily struck, and had their own designs. On the obverse a 
bust more or less resembling the emperor’s head was retained, 
though no attempt was made to replace the emperor’s name and 
title by those of the early-Saxon kings. For the reverse, the 
English moneyer was driven by his inferior skill, his use of silver 
as against gold as a material, and, above all, by his much smaller 
coin surface, to adopt some much simpler design than those of 
his Roman models, but he chose his emblems for their symbolic 
value. Although the Celtic love of ornament sooner or later 
turned the emblem into a pattern, there is no evidence that any 
emblem originated as a mere piece of ornament.! 

Of the emblems selected for the reverses of the sceattas, that 
of Romulus, Remus, and the wolf, the oldest symbol of Rome, is 
one of the clearest and most frequent.? The so-called ‘ standard ’ 
design goes back, not to the legionary standard, but to the la- 
barum of Constantine, and especially to the banner between 
the two captives addorsed with VOT and the two monograms 
inscribed on it—a very frequent imperial coin device. The 
Saxon moneyer, often using too large a die for his small coin, 


1 Keary, i, p. xviii, believes some designs were mere ornament; but in view of the 
many animals, signs of the zodiac, and symbolic figures that persisted in a barbarized 
form on imperial coins, it is extremely difficult to say that any barbarized sceat pattern 
had no imperial prototype, and in most cases the ancestry is clear. See, however, 
Sutherland, p. 111, for the ‘ dragon ’ sceats, the origin of which has been taken to be 
‘naturalistic’. Even here the writer (no numismatist) is struck with the prominence 
of the dragon’s jaws in the design (cf. Baldwin Brown, iii, Pl. VII, 1, 2, 4, 8) and with 
the possibility that the monster here depicted comes from the old dragon standard. 
In the Roman dragon, the silver jaws were of structural importance, for the wind 
blew through the jaws of the dragon and the cloths of its body, as through an air 
sleeve ; though it is difficult to trace the origin of much barbarized coin designs such 
as this, it is possible that the sceat dragon was ultimately Roman though not coin- 
derived. 


* See Keary, i, Pl. II, 15, 16, 20-6; Baldwin Brown, iii, Pl. IV, 5, 7, 8, 16. 
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could not reproduce the whole labarum or banner, but aimed at 
getting the pith of the matter, the device upon it—the emblem 
of Christian empire and Victory par excellence. The copy was 
often rude and barbarized, and the pattern of dots and dashes 
seems at times to go back to the square banner with single mono- 
gram, though more often to one with the double. The standard 
design appears on the first sceattas that bear a king’s name, 
namely those of the early Mercian kings or sub-kings, Eoba, 
Peada (or Penda).1 The old imperial figure of Victory, facing 
outwards and holding two equal legionary standards, appears 
on certain London sceattas in a Saxon and Christian form. The 
figure, now in a knee-length tunic, stands on a prow,” holding 
two tall, equal-sized crosses, which have no obvious Christian 
symbolism, but bespeak the familiar two tall standards as 
their ancestors. In the series illustrated by Dr. R. E. M. 
Wheeler in London and the Saxons, the earliest figure has a 
crested helmet * which becomes the strange head-dress of the 
later ones; and while the two earlier figures have short tunics 
to the knee, the two later are equipped with Anglo-Saxon 
trousers. The eagle appears less frequently and less clearly on the 
sceattas, but its ancestry is fairly clear. A flying eagle with the 
legend consecratio had appeared on many second, third, and 
fourth-century coins, to mark the emperor’s deification.t Con- 
stantine had been the last emperor to become formally divus, and 
the consecratio eagle was discarded ; but the eagle as an emblem 
of Rome or Roman victory was still used. 

There is, of course, no special coinage: associated with the 
Bretwaldaship ; but the Anglo-Saxon coinage, Edwin’s standards 
and banners, and the Bretwaldaship, alike appear to have been 
inspired by respect for the authority of imperial Rome. 


MARGARET DEANESLY. 


1See Keary, i, Pl. I, 5-14, II, 1-8; Baldwin Brown, iii, Pl. VI, 21; Brooke, 
Pl. I, 12, 15-18. See also, for the type Restitutor Reipublicae, minted by Valentinian 
at Trier, the emperor standing and holding the labarum and Victory on globe, Pl. XI, 
1, 2, of Numis. Chron., 5th ser. no. 49. Already on imperial coins the design on the 
labarum had become formalized to a series of dots and dashes, see Numis. Const. 
ii, Pl. VI, 26, XV, 7, XIII, 6. 

? For an imperial coin of c. 345 minted at Lyons, where the emperor, holding the 
labarum on one hand and a small Victory on the other, stands on a prow, see Roman 
Coins, LIX, 12. Prows had long been common features of imperial coin devices. 

3 Like that worn by Urbs Roma, ‘ throne ’ type, minted at Trier—PI. XI, 5, 6, 7, 9, 
Numis. Chron., 5th ser. no. 49. 

4 See Roman Coins, L, 1,2; LXII,5; LXIII,4; Mattingly, Catal. iv, Pl. 72, 2, 3, 
86,9; Numis. Const. ii, Pl. III, 4. For the bird sceattas, see Keary, i, Pl. II, 3-8. 





Confirmatio Cartarum and Baronial 
Grievances in 1297° 


I 


HE original sources for the history of the crisis of 1297 

are of two kinds. There are the various official documents 
which are preserved in archives or chronicles. There are also 
the narratives of the chronicles; these are partly based upon 
the documents just mentioned, but they are to some extent 
independent of the documents and complementary to them. 
Among the official documents, the royal letter-patent generally 
known as Confirmatio Cartarum (issued by Prince Edward as the 
king’s lieutenant under date 10 October, and again by the king 
himself under date 5 November 1297) naturally takes the central 
place, since it was the most important in the series of official 
instruments by which the crisis was settled. The interpretations 
of this capital document have varied considerably, but the track 
by which most of them have been reached has been by way of 
another document, the one usually cited as De Tallagio non 
concedendo. Unfortunately, De Tallagio is itself highly problem- 
atical. Its very character is in dispute. Was it, as the con- 
temporary chronicler Hemingburgh supposed, an authoritative 
document actually sealed by the king? Was it a ‘statute’, 
as many of the seventeenth-century lawyers thought ?? Or 
was it, as Blackstone inclined to believe, ‘ only a kind of abstract 
or translation ’ of Confirmatio Cartarum and of the accompanying 
pardon of the earls ?# Or was it, as Bémont in particular has 
asserted, the petition presented by the barons setting out, in the 


1T desire to thank Professor V. H. Galbraith for several most helpful discussions 
of some of the matters raised in this article : but he must not be regarded as committed 
to any of the views that are here expressed. 

2 In the lengthy arguments in the Ship Money Case of 1637, several of the judges 
agreed with Hampden’s counsel that De Tallagio was a statute; State Trials (edn. 1776), 
i. cols. 567, 613, 617, 629, 640, 666, 693. 

* Blackstone, ‘The Great Charter’ in T'’racts (3rd edn.), pp. 344-5. This view was 
accepted by Hallam (View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages (12th edn.), 
iii. 4), and more cautiously by Stubbs (Sel. Charters (8th edn.), p. 497). 
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form of a draft charter, the remedies which they demanded ? 4 
Because of this uncertainty, no secure approach to Confirmatio 
is attainable from the side of De Tallagio. The main purpose 
of the present article is to attempt a traverse to an alternative 
line of ascent, and thereby approach Confirmatio on firmer foot- 
holds than those provided by the treacherous aréte of De Tallagio. 

Among the documents of 1297 is one which has been pre- 
served in both a French and a Latin form, and as the French 
version opens with the phrase, ‘Ces sount les monstraunces ’, 
the document may conveniently be called the Monstraunces.* 
This document, as compared with De Tallagio, has three clear 
advantages : firstly, it is better attested in the sources ; secondly, 
its nature is not in doubt; and thirdly, the circumstances of 
its compilation are definitely known. 

The Monstraunces is preserved in its French form in the 
chronicles of Cotton, Hemingburgh, and Knighton,’ and in its 
Latin form in the chronicles of Trevet, ‘ Rishanger’, and 
Walsingham. Knighton and Walsingham, however, were not 
contemporary with the events of 1297, and their accounts of that 
year are derivative : Knighton’s is copied from that of Heming- 
burgh, and Walsingham’s from that of ‘Rishanger’. ‘Rishanger’s’ 
account is copied either from Trevet or (possibly) from a common 
source. Except for the purpose of establishing the text of the 
Monstraunces, Knighton and Walsingham may be disregarded. 
It seems probable that Trevet’s Latin version of the Monstraunces 
is merely a chronicler’s translation of the French version, though 
Bémont was inclined to believe that there was both a French 
and a Latin version current from the first.’ Cotton is a first- 
class source, and his chronicle is not only independent both 
of Hemingburgh and of Trevet but is also more closely con- 
temporary with the events of 1297.6 Thus the Monstraunces 


1 Chartes des Libertés anglaises, pp. xliii, 87. Gneist (Hist. of Eng. Const., trans 
Ashworth (1891), p. 364) had previously advanced the same view. Bémont is followed 
by Tout (Pol. Hist. of England, iii. 208) and most recently by Professor Wilkinson 
(Studies in Constitutional History, p. 65). 

? The Latin version is conveniently accessible in Stubbs’s Sel. Charters (9th edn.), 
pp. 434-5, where it is printed from the chronicle of ‘ Rishanger’; a critical text of 
this version is provided by Bémont in his Chartes des Libertés anglaises, pp. 77-8. 
Bémont asserts that the Latin version is preferable to the French, but his reasons 
are not convincing; see below, pp. 169, and 171 n. 21. The French version is more 
probably the real original. Its text is appended below, pp. 169-71. 

3 Cotton (Rolls Ser.), pp. 325-7 ; Hemingburgh, ii. 124-6; Knighton (Rolls Ser.), 
i, 367-8. Cotton omits the preamble, and gives the clauses in a slightly different 
order from that of Hemingburgh. The order in Hemingburgh is probably to be 
preferred. 

4 Trevet, pp. 360-2; Rishanger (Rolls Ser.), pp. 175-6; Walsingham (Rolls Ser.), 
i, 67-8. 5 Chartes des Libertés, p. 76; but see below, pp. 169, and 170 n. 5. 

® Cotton’s chronicle ends in 1298, and Luard remarks (p. lxii) that in the portion 
1291-8 there is ‘ample internal evidence ’ to show that it was ‘ written contempor- 
aneously with the events narrated ’. 
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has two independent warrantors—Cotton and Hemingburgh— 
among the chroniclers. Moreover, as will be seen below, the docu- 
ment is specifically referred to in several official records which 
are entirely independent of all the chronicles. There can thus 
be no doubt that the Monstraunces is adequately and indeed 
amply attested in the sources. The character of the document 
is equally free from doubt: it is a statement of baronial griev- 
ances and a petition for their redress. This is made clear not 
only by the perfectly precise preamble, but by the terms of the 
document itself, and also by the circumstances of its compilation. 
These last deserve rather closer attention. 

The Monstraunces bears no date, but it is datable within 
pretty narrow limits. Both Cotton and Hemingburgh agree in 
stating that the Monstrawnces was presented after the barons 
and others had mustered in London for the king’s expedition 
overseas. The date fixed for this muster was 7 July.1. This 
date is the terminus a quo. The terminus ad quem is supplied 
by the king’s manifesto to the sheriffs, dated 12 August: this 
is enrolled on the patent roll,? and a copy is also given by Cotton. 
It is an important document, which gives the king’s story of the 
crisis so far as it had then developed. One passage is especially 
interesting for the present purpose. After recounting how the 
two earls, having declined to perform their respective offices 
as constable and marshal, had ‘ withdrawn’, and had so far 
(in spite of the mediation of the archbishop of Canterbury and 
certain bishops) stood aloof, the manifesto proceeds : 


Ore puit estre qe aucunes gentz unt fait entendant au pueple ge les 
contes mustrerent au Roy certeins articles pur le commun profit du 
pueple e du reaume,‘ e ge le Roy les deveit aver refuse e estundit 
tut outre; de quey le Roy ne set riens, kar riens ne lui mustrerent 
ne ne firent mustrer, ne ne seit pur quey il se retrestrent, entz entendi 
de jour en jour quil venissent a lui. Entre les queus articles contenu 
est, a coe ge hom dist, de acunes grevaunces ge le Roy ad fait en 
son reaume, les queles il coneyt bien, com des eydes quil ad demaunde 


1 Cotton (p. 325) gives the date of this muster as ‘ die Dominica proxima post Nativi- 
tatem Sancti Johannis Baptistae ’ (i.e. 30 June), whereas Hemingburgh says ‘ in festo 
beati Petri ad Vincula’ (i.e. 1 August). Itis true that certain barons were ordered to 
muster on 1 August, but these were from Ireland (Palgrave, Parl. Writs, i. 281-3): it 
is quite clear that the date fixed for the English tenants was ‘die Dominica proxima 
post Octabas Sancti Johannis Baptistae’ (ibid. i. 283), ie. 7 July. Cotton’s ‘ post 
Nativitatem ’ is therefore just a slip for ‘ post Octabas’: he gives the date correctly 
on p. 324, 

2 Whence it was printed in Rymer, Foedera (1816), i. pt. 2, pp. 872-3; Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 305. 

§ Cotton, pp. 330-4. 

4 This sentence echoes the wording of the preamble of the Monstraunces : see below, 
p. 170. 
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sovent foez de ses gentz, laquele chose lui ad convenu fere par 
encheison des guerres qui lui unt este menes en Gascoyne, en Gales, 
e en Escoce e ayllurs, des queles il ne poeyt lui ne son reaume defendre 
saunz eyde de ses bones gentz; dunt il lui poyse mult quil les ad 
taunt grevez e taunt travaillez, e leur prie quil lui en voyllent avoir 
pur excuse com celui qui ad les choses mises, ne mye pur achater 
terres ne tenementz ne chasteus ne viles, mes pur defendre lui e 
eux meismes e tut le reaume. 


He then goes on to say that as he is crossing the sea ‘ pur eyder 
le conte de Flanders qi est son aliez’, the great lords who were 
recently with him in London have granted him ‘un common 
doun ’, both because of the urgency of the business and also 
‘pur aver le confermement de la graunte chartre des fraunchises 
d’Engleterre e de la charte de la forest, lequeu confermement 
le Roy leur ad graunte bonement ’, and he concludes by exhorting 
all to maintain unity and peace. 

The allusion in the manifesto to the rumour that the king 
has rejected certain articles shown to him by the earls is obviously 
a reference to the Monstraunces, as indeed the contemporary 
annalist Bartholomew Cotton specifically states,1 and proves 
that it had in some way reached the king before the mani- 
festo of 12 August was issued. It is true that Edward in the 
manifesto emphatically denies that it has yet been presented 
to him, but he at once goes on to show some knowledge of their 
contents ‘a coe ge hom dit’, and an examination of the points 
which he makes suggests that his knowledge rested on something 
more than mere rumour. His justification of the heavy aids 
is avowedly made in answer to the complaints put forward 
in the Monstraunces, complaints which figure in three of the 
seven articles of that document (sects. 1, 2, and 6). His further 
statements, that he is going overseas to help the count of Flanders 
‘who is his ally’, and that he has granted the confirmation 
of Magna Carta and the Charter of the Forest, acquire their full 
significance only when we observe that two of the articles of 
the Monstraunces (sects. 4 and 5) complain strongly of breaches 
of Magna Carta and the Forest Charter, and that another article 
(sect. 7) bluntly expresses the opinion that the king should not 
go overseas ‘unless he is more sure of the men of Flanders ’. 
The royal manifesto of 12 August is thus not merely evidence 
that the Monstrawnces had by then already reached the king : 
it is in part an answer to it. We need not suppose, however, 
that Edward was completely untruthful when he denied in his 


1 Cotton (p. 325) says, before quoting the Monstraunces, that the earls ‘ articulos pro- 
posuerunt pro-communitate terrae, qui tales fuerunt ut dicebatur ; tamen rex postea 
asserebat contrarium ut patebit post’. The ‘ ut patebit post’ is a reference to the 
manifesto of 12 August, which he quotes on pp. 330-4. 
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manifesto that the articles had been presented to him. In 
admitting some knowledge of them ‘a coe ge hom dit’, he was 
probably using a form of expression which is perfectly normal 
when one wishes to disclaim official or legal cognizance of some- 
thing which in fact one actually knows. The reasonable pre- 
sumption is that the rumour of the presentation of the articles 
to the king and Edward’s denial of that rumour were both true, 
in the sense that the Monstraunces had in fact been communi- 
cated to the king, but had not been communicated to him 
formally and officially at the time when he issued his manifesto 
of 12 August. If so, the likeliest channel of communication 
would be the episcopal mediators who intervened, under 
Winchelsey’s lead, in the third and fourth weeks of July. These 
prelates, as the royal manifesto records, were met at Waltham 
on 26 July by two knights, Robert Fitz Roger and John de 
Segrave, who came on behalf of the earls, and the whole party 
then went on to St. Albans, where they saw the king on 28 July.! 
In the event, this attempted mediation failed, but it would be 
surprising if the mediators did not in the course of these meetings 
obtain a clear idea of the earls’ grievances, and still more sur- 
prising if they did not pass on to the king any information gained. 
But all this could—and indeed quite probably would—be done 
informally, so that the king would officially ‘know nothing 
about it’. So we may not unreasonably suppose that the 
Monstraunces reached the king, in the first instance unofficially, 
certainly not before the muster of 7 July, quite probably not later 
than the meeting at St. Albans on 28 July, and at the very latest 
before 12 August. 

It is at the same time clear that the articles were, at a slightly 
later stage, presented to the king formally and officially. This 
fact is recorded by Hemingburgh and Trevet; it was men- 
tioned by the earls themselves in their formal protestation at 
the exchequer on 22 August ; and it is also mentioned in a papal 
bull of 1305. Hemingburgh says that after the failure of the 
attempted mediation, the earls sent to the king, by messengers, 
the set of articles which we have called the Monstraunces, asking 
the king ‘ ut subscriptos articulos pro se et pro populo emendare 


1 Three letters preserved in Winchelsey’s Register add some interesting details. 
On 19 July Winchelsey and his seven colleagues wrote, with the king’s permission, 
to the Earl Marshal, suggesting a meeting at Waltham or Barking or Stratford or 
some other place near London. On 22 July the archbishop wrote again stating that 
the king was willing to allow time for the negotiations up to the following Sunday 
(28 July). On the 23rd he wrote again, acknowledging a letter from the earls in which 
they had evidently accepted Waltham as a meeting-place, and had proposed Saturday, 
27 July, as the date: the archbishop begs them to come on Friday, 26 July, in order 
that there might be more time to complete the work by Sunday ; Registrum Roberti 
Winchelsey (Cant. and York Soc.), pp. 180-2. 
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juberet ’. Having quoted the articles in their French form, 
he then goes on to say that when Edward was at Portsmouth 
(which is obviously an error for Winchelsea) the earls sent 
messengers to ask his will concerning the said articles. The 
king replied that he had not all his council with him, and that 
he could not answer ‘absque consilio pleno’. Trevet states 
the facts slightly differently. He says that not long before the 
king’s crossing, messengers came from the earls and laid before 
him ‘ petitiones in scriptis hujusmodi’, which are then recited, 
and are the Monstrawnces in its Latin form. These petitions, 
Trevet proceeds, the king received ‘at Udimore near Winchelsea ’, 
and replied that he could not answer them without his council. 
Again, when the earls appeared at the exchequer on 22 August, 
on the very eve of the king’s departure to Flanders, Hereford 
said in their protestation that they and the community were 
aggrieved by two things, the first being ‘daukunes grevaunces 
dount il aveient fait monstrer les articles a vous [i.e. Edward IT] 
come a leur seignour’.1 The papal bull which refers to the 
Monstraunces is the bull of 1305 by which Clement V annulled 
Edward’s confirmation of the charters: this bull, in reciting 
the events leading up to the confirmation, states that 


nonnulli regni tui magnates et nobiles alieque persone tuo nomine 
inimice, ex eo opportunitate captata quod extra regnum ipsum 
occupabaris in opposito emulorum, nisi eisdem quasdem concessiones 
varias et iniquas, forestas aliaque jura ad coronam et honorem tui 
culminis spectantia ab antiquo, que etiam priusquam a dicto regno 
secederes a te importune petebant, fecisses, contra te conspiraverant.” 


This statement, which would of course be based upon in- 
formation supplied by the king when he supplicated for the bull, 
confirms the chroniclers’ accounts. We may therefore conclude 
that the formal and official presentation of the articles must 
have occurred later than the publication of the manifesto of 
12 August, and may indeed have been prompted by it, since 
the earls would doubtless wish to deprive Edward of all excuse 
for continuing to assert that the articles had not been shown 
to him. But the presentation must have occurred before Edward 
sailed on 24 August.2 We shall probably not be far wrong in 


1 These words echo the preamble of the Monstraunces : ‘ Ces sount les monstraunces 
qe erceveskes [&c.] . . . monstrent a nostre seignour le roy, et humblement lui prient, 
com a lour seignour, ge cestes choses voill redresser . . .’. Hereford’s speech was 
reported on the same day in a letter from the barons of the exchequer to the king. 
The letter is printed in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. (1886), p. 284, and in Les Reports des 
Cases, Memoranda in Scaccario (1678), pp. 39-40. 

2 Bémont, Chartes des Libertés anglaises, p. 110. 

’For this date see the privy seal letters printed in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. 
(1886), pp. 284-90. Two letters are dated at Winchelsea on 23 and 24 August respec- 
tively, and two others are dated 24 August ‘en la mer au devaunt Dovre ’. 
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supposing that the Monstraunces were officially presented to 
Edward at Udimore about 20 August 1297. 

The foregoing rather lengthy examination of the circumstances 
in which the Monstrawnces was drawn up has been necessary in 
order to establish clearly the character and cogency of the docu- 
ment. Here is an indubitable and authoritative statement of 
baronial grievances in July-August 1297. It is drawn up, as 
one would expect it to be, and as the corresponding documents 
of 1215 and 1258 were also drawn up, in a petitionary form. It 
is vouched for by two independent contemporary chroniclers. 
It was solemnly presented to the king before he departed overseas. 
Even before this formal presentation, its contents had been referred 
to and partly traversed by the king in a public manifesto addressed 
to all the sheriffs of England. Immediately after the formal 
presentation, it was emphatically mentioned by the barons in 
their protestation at the bar of the exchequer. And eight years 
later it was once more recalled to mind in the papal bull annulling 
the confirmation of the charters. If the attention given to it 
by contemporaries is any measure of the significance of a docu- 
ment, here is one which attracted the notice of chroniclers, 
sheriffs, barons, king, and pope. 

What, then, are the grievances set out in the Monstraunces ? 
It consists of a preamble and seven clauses. The seventh clause 
is a reasoned suggestion that the king should abandon or defer 
his projected expedition to Flanders: as Edward did not accept 
the suggestion, this particular clause ceased to be of practical 
interest, and for our present purpose it needs no further con- 
sideration. The remaining six clauses may conveniently be 
examined in two groups, the first consisting of sections 1, 2 and 6, 
the second containing sections 3, 4 and 5. 

In section 1, the petitioners begin by arguing that the 
summons issued to them to do military service was not ‘ suf- 
ficient ’, because it had not specified a definite place where they 
were to serve, so that they could not judge what equipment 
was necessary, or whether they really owed the service that was 
being demanded. They go on to state that if the king wishes, 
as is commonly reported, to cross to Flanders, then in their view 
they ought not to do any service there, since neither they nor 
their predecessors have ever done service in that land. But 
even if they owed service in Flanders or elsewhere, they have not 
the power to perform it because ‘ils ount este tant greves de 
diverses talliages et diverses prises —or, according to another 
and probably inferior reading, ‘ diverses talliages, eides, prises ’.1 
In section 2 they state that they cannot make an aid to the king 
‘pur la poverte ge ils sount einz par les talliages et les prises 

1 See below, p. 170, n. 10. 
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avantdites’’. (These words in section 2, incidentally, indicate 
pretty clearly that, in section 1, the reading ‘ diverses talliages 
et diverses prises’ is preferable to ‘diverses talliages, eides, 
prises’; or alternatively, if ‘diverses talliages, eides, prises ’ 
be the right reading in section 1, that the petitioners regarded 
the phrase ‘les talliages et les prises avantdites’ in section 2 
as amounting to the same thing: for in both sections they are 
declaring the cause of their poverty.) In section 6 they state 
that the whole community feels heavily burdened by the maltote 
on wools. Each of the three clauses, it will be seen, mentions 
an impost of one kind or other, and that is the reason for con- 
sidering them together as one group. Two things are evident 
from these clauses. In the first place, the petitioners are 
asserting that various imposts have reduced them to poverty. 
They are therefore making what purports to be a statement 
of fact : they are not, in these three clauses, talking about taxation 
in the abstract, but about various imposts that have actually 
been levied from them. In the second place, the burdensome 
imposts of which they speak fall under three heads—tallages, 
prises, and maltote. Now there are, in connexion with these 
imposts, some simple but not unimportant matters of fact that 
need to be borne in mind when interpreting the Monstraunces. 

Firstly, about tallages. ‘ Talliages’, it will be observed, 
is in the plural. It is not clear from the context whether 
‘diverses talliages’ in the Monstraunces was intended to refer 
to repeated levies of some one specific tax called ‘tallage ’, or 
to impositions of a number of various taxes all subsumed under 
the one term ‘tallage’. If the reference were to repeated levies 
of one specific tax, there could be little doubt about the tax 
that would be implied. In its most specific sense, tallage was a 
tax which the king (in the words of Madox) ‘raised upon his 
Demeanes, Escheats, and Wardships, and upon the Burghs and 
Towns of the Realm’.' Tallage in this sense, as is very well 
known, was imposed by Edward I in 1304.2 But it does not 
seem to be equally well known that 1304 was the first occasion 
in Edward’s reign when tallage in this specific sense was levied. 
Yet such was the fact—and the fact is emphasized by the king 
himself in the warrant ordering the exchequer to levy the tallage. 
This warrant, dated 9 December 1303, is thus summarized in 
the Calendar of Chancery Warrants : 


Through the divers works and troubles which the king has endured, 
and especially through the great costs of the business of Scotland, 
the king has never had greater need of money than now to bring the 
business.to a good end ; and since he has been king he has never tallaged 


1 Madox, History of the Exchequer (1711), p. 480. 
2 The writ is conveniently printed in Stubbs, Sel. Charters (9th edn.), pp. 497-8. 
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the cities, boroughs, towns, or ancient demesnes of the crown, which 
thing may be to the prejudice of him or his heirs if it is not once done 
in his time, and so it seems a suitable time to do it. Mandate 
therefore to summon the council and make order for the tallage and 
appoint suitable people for it.4 


When, therefore, the authors of the Monstraunces included 
‘diverses talliages’ among the imposts that had ruined them, 
they could not have been thinking of tallage in its most specific 
sense, because in 1297 Edward I had never yet taken such 
tallage: in fact, tallage in this sense had not been taken for 
nearly thirty years.?, Evidently, then, the term ‘talliages’ in 
the Monstraunces was used in some other and less specific sense. 

In this connexion it is well to remember in passing that 
‘tallage ’ was a name that was often given to one of the so-called 
‘ condition-rents ’ paid by the peasants of a manor to their lord.® 
Tallage in this sense was in law an arbitrary impost levied ‘ad 
voluntatem domini’, and payment of it was held during the 
thirteenth century to imply servile status; thus a well-known 
passage in Bracton mentions it along with merchet as one of 
the characteristic badges of villeinage : 


Purum autem villenagium est quod sic tenetur quod ille qui tenet 
in villenagio, sive liber sive servus, faciet de villenagio quidquid 
ei praeceptum fuerit, nec scire debet vespere quid facere debeat in 
crastino, et semper tenebitur ad incerta. Talliari autem potest ad 
voluntatem domini ad plus vel minus. Item dare merchetum pro 
filia maritanda, et ita semper tenebitur ad incerta. 


This familiar association of ‘tallage’, in one of its meanings, 
with villein status, was apt to impart to the word in any of its 
other meanings a suggestively sinister ring which could easily 
be utilized in arousing or fortifying partisan feeling in political 
controversy. This suggestiveness may well have been one of 
the considerations that moved the barons to choose the term 
‘talliages’’ to denote some of the imposts of which they com- 
plained in the Monstraunces. At any rate, it is possible to point 
to at least one definite occasion during the crisis of 1297 when 
they deliberately made play with the servile associations of the 
word. On 22 August there was an unusual scene at the exchequer. 


1 Cal. of Chancery Warrants, i. 197. 


? The last levy of tallage under Henry III had been in 1268; Mitchell, Studies in 
Taxation under John and Henry III, p. 294. According to one of the chroniclers 
(Wykes in Ann. Monastici, iv. 316), the treasurer Kirkby in 1289 ‘ began to take a 
tallage from the cities, boroughs, and demesnes of the king’, but if this statement 
is true, the plan was evidently not proceeded with ; see Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. (4th 
edn.), 125. 

* Neilson, Customary Rents, pp. 90-6; Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, pp. 
162-3. 


4 Bracton, De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae (bk. iv, ch. 28), ed. Woodbine, 
iii. 131. 
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Several of the chroniclers refer to it, and we have also the 
official report of the incident sent post-haste on the same day 
to the king, who was on the point of embarking for Flanders.! 
At about nine o’clock there appeared at the bar of the exchequer 
the Earl Marshal and the earl of Hereford, accompanied by a 
number of ‘ bannerets and bachelors ’. 


Et le counte de Hereford dit quil feust charge a dire par le counte 
Mareschal e les autres ge illioques furent et par tute la comounaute 
du reaume ausibien clers come lais, qe du deus choses se sentirent 
eaux e la dite comounaute grevez, lune daukunes grevaunces dount 
il aveient fait monstrer les articles a vous come a leur lige seignour, 
e lautre quil entendirent ge feust fait par nous del Eschekier sauntz 
vostre seu com endreit del utime lever e des leines prendre.? E dit 
qe [en] les briefs qe sunt issuz pur lever le utime est contenu qe 
countes, barouns, chivaliers et la comounaute du reiaume unt graunte 
le utime sicom eux e leur auncestres unt fait cea en ariere, la ou 
le dit utime par eux ne par la dite comounaute unques ne feut graunte ; 
e dit outre, ge nule chose ne met plu tot homme en servage ge rechat 
de saunc e estre taille a volunte,® e ge si le utime feust issi levee, ceo 
turnereit a desereiteson de eaux e de leurheirs. Edit apertement, et 
toutz les autres apres, ge tiel taillage et prise de leines ne furent mie 
suffrables, ne il ne suffreient en nule manere. E nous prierent ge 
cestes choses veissoms redrescier.’ E ataunt sen partirent sauntz 
nule respounse atendre. 


It will be seen that Hereford in his protestation treated the 
levying of the eighth as being on a par with the tallaging-at-will 
of serfs, and concluded his remarks by declaring that ‘such 
tallage ’ was insufferable. The reason which he gave for regarding 
the eighth in this light was that it had ‘never been granted ’ 
by the barons and community of the realm. As it is probable 
that the Monstraunces had already been diawn up before the 
writs for the collection of the eighth were issued, we must not 
say that this eighth was one of the ‘ diverses talliages ’ actually 
referred to in the Monstraunces.4 Nevertheless, Hereford’s 
speech provides a useful clue to at least one idea that was oper- 
ating in the minds of those who compiled the Monstraunces. 


1 Hemingburgh, ii. 127; Trevet, pp. 363-4; Flores Hist. iii. 102-3; 7. R. Hist. 
Soc. (1886), p. 284. 

2 The writs are printed in Palgrave, Parl. Writs, i. 53-5, 394-6. 

3“ Rachat de sang’ is merchet, which Fleta calls ‘merchetum sanguinis’ (ed. 
Selden, p. 193). Compare the earl’s statement about tallage and merchet with 
Bracton’s, quoted above, p. 155. 

‘ For the date of the Monstraunces, see above, pp. 149-53. As Hereford’s protestation 
states that the community is aggrieved by two things, one being the grievances 
already shown to the king (i.e. the Monstraunces), and the other being the levying 
of the eighth and the seizure of wools ordered on 30 July, it seems clear that the 
levies then ordered were not among the ‘ diverses talliages et diverses prises’ men- 
tioned in the Monstraunces. In other words, the protestation at the exchequer was 
intended, among other things, to supplement the Monstraunces, 
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When they spoke in that document of ‘ tallages ’, they probably 
meant the term to cover, among other things, imposts which had 
been levied by the king without having been (as they conceived) 
duly ‘granted’. If so, then ‘tallages’ in the Monstraunces was 
an elastic term. 

Concerning prises, it is necessary to notice that the statement 
about them in the Monstrauwnces is expressed not in general but 
in particular terms. The actual words are : 


diverses prises, cest asavoir des furmentez, aveynes, braes, leynes, 
quires, boefs, vaches, chars sales, saunz nul dener paier . . . 


This is a perfectly precise list of specific commodities: there is 
no omnibus phrase like ‘and other such goods’ added at the 
end of the list. Moreover, its accuracy is borne out by inde- 
pendent evidence of prises actually ordered in the winter of 
1296-7.1 There is also a good deal of force in the concluding 
words ‘saunz nul dener paier’, for the king undoubtedly had 
ancient and acknowledged rights of making prises or purvey- 
ances of commodities in return for payment.? The clause in 
the Monstraunces about prises thus makes it clear that the 
barons in 1297 were not complaining of all prises: what they had 
in mind were prises of certain specified commodities taken without 
payment.® 


As for the maltote of wools, the complaint on this subject 
is the most specific of all the grievances set out in the Mon- 
straunces. The impost which the barons had in mind is carefully 
described as being 


a chescun sake de la layn entire xls. et de la layn brisee a chescun 
sake v mares... 


Since sections 1, 2, and 6 of the Monstraunces are concerned, 
as has been seen, with imposts that had actually been levied, 
it is well at this point to recall what were the various imposts 
that had been taken by Edward I. For present purposes it is 
not necessary to look back further than 1294, since it was only 
in that year that the king’s exactions, under pressure of events, 
became really heavy. The following levies can be traced during 
the years 1294-7 : 4 


1 See below, p. 159 (item no. 9). 

? Hall, Hist. of the Custom Revenue (edn. 1892), ii. 62-71; Gras, The Early English 
Customs System, p. 20. 

* It is worth noting that this same point was still a live issue in 1300, for in the 
‘ Articuli super Cartas’ of that year, the grievance about prises is stated thus: 
*, . . fount leur prises la ou il passent parmi le roiaume et prenent les biens de gentz, 
des clers e des lays, sanz rien paer, ou bien meins qe la value . . .’; Bémont, Chartes 
des Libertés, p. 101. 

“A good summary account is given by Stubbs (Const. Hist. ii. (4th edn.), 130-45), 
but it can be clarified in some details. 
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(1) May 1294. All wool, woolfells and hides were seized, ‘ pro 
habendis celeriter inde denariis . . . ita tamen quod mercatoribus 
et aliis quorum res illae essent, securitatem idoneam faceremus ’.? 
Miss Power regarded this as being ‘ a forced loan in wool’. That 
this was what the king originally intended is clear from the words 
just quoted, but the terms of his writ of 26 July suggest that he 
then released the seized wool, &c., in consideration, of a heavy ex- 
port duty granted by the merchants (no. 3 below). On the face of 
it, this writ seems to imply that the heavy export duty superseded 
the loan. Miss Power, however, states very emphatically that 
the king took ‘ the forced loan in wool from the growers and at 
the same time persuaded the merchants to give him an extra 
export due’. She doubtless had adequate evidence for her 
statement. 

(2) July 1294. All coined money and other valuables in the treasuries 
of cathedrals and monasteries were seized. This was a forced 
loan: the owners of the treasure were allowed to off-set the 
amount seized against debts due from them to the king and against 
taxation.® 

(3) July 1294. An export tax on wool of 5 marks ‘ de quolibet sacco 
melioris lanae fractae’, of 3 marks ‘de quolibet sacco alterius 
lanae ’, and of 5 marks ‘de quolibet lasto coriorum’. This tax 
was granted by the merchants ‘per biennium vel triennium, 
si tantum duraverit guerra nostra’.6 Subsequently the king 
‘graciously mitigated’ the rate to 3 marks (i.e. 40 shillings) on 
the sack both of ‘ lana fracta’ and of ‘ altera lana ’.? 

(4) September 1294. The clergy were compelled to grant one-half 
of their benefices and goods.® 

(5) November 1294. A tenth and a sixth from the laity. The tenth 
was granted by an assembly which included representatives of 
the shires but not of the boroughs. The sixth was granted first 
by London, and on the strength of that grant, apparently, it 
was ‘requested’ from the cities, boroughs and royal demesnes 
in, general.® 


1 Hemingburgh, ii. 54, says that the seizure occurred ‘ about Ascension’, which 
in 1294 fell on 27 May. 

2See the writ of 26 July ordering the release of the wool; printed in Cotton, 
pp. 245-7. 

8 The Wool Trade in Mediaeval English History, p. 78. 4 Ibid. 

5 This important fact is made clear by Hemingburgh, ii. 53-4, though he also 
states that the king obtained by this seizure much money ‘ quam nunquam postea 
restituit ’. 

® Cotton, p. 246. That the duty was granted by the merchants is clearly implied 
by the terms of this writ, and is definitely stated both in a writ of 28 October 1294 
addressed to the Irish exchequer (Cal. Fine Rolls, i. 347), and in a customs account 
printed by Hale and cited by Stubbs (Const. Hist. ii. 551, n. 1). These statements 
are confirmed by the annalist of Dunstable, who, when recording the drowning in 1294 
of the merchant Laurence of Ludlow, says that ‘iste induxit mercatores Angliae 
ad concedendum regi quadraginta solidos de quolibet sacco lanae’; Ann. Monastic, 
iii. 389 ; Power, The Wool Trade, p. 79. 

? See the document cited by Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 551, n. 1. 

® Cotton, pp. 248-9. 

® Willard, Parliamentary Taxes on Personal Property, p. 15; ante, xxviii. 519. 
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(6) December 1295. An eleventh and a seventh from the laity. 
This was granted by an assembly including representatives of 
both shires and boroughs." 

(7) December 1295. The clergy granted a tenth of ecclesiastical 
goods for one year and for a second year if the war lasted so long.? 

(8) December 1296. A twelfth and an eighth from the laity. This 
was granted by an assembly at Bury St. Edmunds, including 
representatives of both shires and boroughs.* 

(9) November 1296—April 1297. During these months there are 
frequent references to prises of various commodities in different 
parts of the country. Thus in November 1296 the shires of 
Kent, Hampshire, Essex, Hertford, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Sussex 
were called upon to produce between them 4000 quarters of 
wheat (frumentum) and 5000 quarters of oats (avena).4 In 
December 1296 the sheriffs of Hampshire, Wiltshire, Somerset, 
Devon, and Dorset were to assist in raising in their shires 1000 
quarters of wheat, 300 quarters of oats, 200 quarters of beans, 
300 bacons, and 10,000 or 12,000 hake. About April 1297 the 
sheriff of Worcester was ordered to produce 100 fat oxen and 
200 sheep.® 

(10) March 1297. During Lent a forced loan in wool was taken.? 

(11) March 1297. The clergy, who had refused to make a grant at 
Bury St. Edmunds in view of the papal bull Clericis laicos, now 
made separate bargains with the king.® 

(12) July 1297. Aneighth and a fifth were ‘ granted’ by a nonde- 
script body which is said to have met in the king’s ‘ chamber ’.® 
In the event, this ‘ grant ’ seems not to have been actually levied.1° 

(13) July 1297. A forced loan of 8000 sacks of wool, to be repaid 
out of the proceeds of the eighth and fifth. 

(14) August 1297. A levy upon the clergy of either a third of the 
temporal goods or (alternatively) a fifth of the spiritual and 
temporal goods appurtenant to their benefices. Apparently 
this levy was intended as a sort of forced loan.!? 


With the foregoing list in front of us, it is possible to form 
some more definite idea of what the compilers of the Monstraunces 
had in mind when they spoke of the maltote that was so grievous, 
and of the ‘diverses talliages et diverses prises’ that had 


1 Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 134; ante, xxviii. 520. 2 Cotton, p. 299. 

3 Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 135; ante, xxviii. 520. 

4 Madox, Hist. of the Exchequer (edn. 1711), p. 260, n. p. 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 224. 

® Ann. Worcester in Ann. Mon. iv. 531. 

? Hemingburgh, ii. 119; Ann. Mon. iv. 531. 8 Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 140. 

® Flores Hist. iii. 295-6 ; Willard, Parliamentary Tazes, p. 16. 

10 Willard seems to have found no record of any sums raised : at least he mentions 
none, ante, xxviii. 517-21. See also Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 147. 

11 Palgrave, Parl. Writs, i. 394-5; Power, The Wool Trade, p. 78. 

12 Palgrave, Parl. Writs, i. 396. The order for the levy ends with these words : 
‘E de ceste prise ge ly Rois fera entent il si tost come il porra en bone manere fere 
le gre de ceux de quil avera pris selonc ceo quil devra fere en tele manere qil sen devront 
tenir apaez ’. 
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reduced them to poverty. Maltote was quite clearly item no. 3 
in the list.1 ‘ Diverses talliages et diverses prises ’ would there- 
fore apply to the remaining items, all of which in their several 
ways had caused the ‘ poverty ’ of which the barons complained. 
Prises, in all probability, would be items nos. 1, 9, and 10, to- 
gether with no. 13 when it had occurred.? By a process of ex- 
clusion, ‘diverses talliages’ would thus seem to cover items 
nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 11, together with items nos. 12 and 14 
when they had occurred.? In other words, we have here a variety 
of taxes, some lay and some ecclesiastical, some more or less 
arbitrary and others not, all apparently subsumed under the 
one term ‘tallages’. The impression that this term is used in 
the Monstraunces in a broad and elastic sense is thus confirmed. 

It has been necessary to discuss the first group of clauses— 
the taxation clauses—of the Monstraunces in some detail because 
of the special importance of the subject. We may now consider 
the second group, consisting of clauses 3, 4, and 5. These are 
interrelated in the sense that all three allege grievances which 
are represented as being infractions of law: section 3 makes 
this allegation in general terms, while sections 4 and 5 make it 
with particular reference respectively to Magna Carta and the 
forest laws. Section 3 states that all the community of the land 
is aggrieved because they are not governed in accordance with 
the laws and customs of the land, and are arbitrarily (voluntrie- 
ment) deprived of their liberties (frawnchises) which they used 
to have. Section 4 complains that both clerks and laymen are 
aggrieved because they are not governed in accordance with 
‘the points of Magna Carta’, which points are for the most part 
being infringed. Section 5 states that all the community of 
the land is aggrieved because the assize of the forest and the 
charter of the forest are not observed, but attachments are made 
arbitrarily (volonters) ‘outside the assize’. The repeated oc- 
currence of the word ‘arbitrarily’ (voluntriement, volonters) in 
the course of these sections is very significant. Now the purport 
of sections 4 and 5 is sufficiently clear. The difficulty is to know 
what section 3 was intended to cover. In a very real sense 
‘the laws and customs of the land’ would include Magna Carta 
and the forest laws, but as these are specifically dealt with in 
clauses 4 and 5, we must presumably understand that the breaches 
of laws and customs and liberties mentioned in clause 3 refer 
to something other than the infractions of Magna Carta and the 

1 This was pointed out by Hale in his tract on the Customs, printed in Hargrave, 


A Collection of Tracts relative to the Law of England (1787), i. 155-6 ; and more recently 
by Power, The Wool Trade, p. 78, n. 1. 


?The Monstraunces, as already remarked, was probably compiled before the 
writs for nos. 12 and 13 were issued (see above, pp. 149-53), and certainly before the 
writ for no. 14, which is dated 20 August ; Palgrave, Parl. Writs, i. 396. 
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forest laws. We cannot know for certain what these breaches 
of laws and customs and liberties may have been, but the context 
of the Monstraunces suggests one important matter that may 
well have been in mind. Section 3 follows immediately upon 
the passages in which the barons have complained of the poverty 
into which they have been plunged by ‘ diverses talliages et 
diverses prises’. It is scarcely rash to suppose that the com- 
plainants were thinking of at least some of these tallages and 
prises as being notable instances of things which were contrary 
to laws and customs and liberties. Such an attitude is very 
clearly indicated by the protestation of Hereford at the exchequer, 
to which reference has already been made: when he declared 
that the levy of the eighth, which he maintained they had not 
‘ granted ’, was in effect a tallage-at-will, and that it ‘ would turn 
to the disherison of them and their heirs ’, he was clearly implying 
that it was contrary to their liberties as freemen, and therefore 
contrary to the laws and customs of the land. So we may with 
reasonable probability infer that section 3, whatever else it may 
have covered, was intended to have reference to such of the 
‘diverses talliages et diverses prises’ as were (in the barons’ 
view) unduly arbitrary, and thereby contrary to the laws and 
customs of the land and to their own liberties. Incidentally, 
if this view of section 3 is sound, it might help to explain why 
maltote, although it too was a tax, was dealt with in section 6 
of the Monstraunces, very markedly apart from the taxes men- 
tioned in sections 1 and 2. It is, of course, a speculative pro- 
ceeding to base any but tentative arguments on the arrangement 
and sequence of clauses in medieval documents like the Mon- 
straunces. The fact, however, remains that the maltote, though 
highly objectionable on account of its burdensome weight, was 
not legally an arbitrary tax, since it had been ‘granted’ by 
the merchants, and in 1297 the legal competence of the merchants 
to grant such a tax had not yet been called in question. In 
other words, as the maltote was in 1297 objectionable on the 
economic ground that it was too heavy and not on the con- 
stitutional ground that it was illegal, it may well have been 
kept in the Monstraunces quite apart from the ‘ diverses talliages 
et diverses prises’ which were not only heavy, but were also in 
some cases (so the barons held) contrary to their liberties and 
to the laws and customs of the land. 

Having examined the baronial statement of grievances 
presented at the opening of the crisis, we must now give some 
consideration to the series of authentic documents by which 


1 Wilkinson, Studies in Constitutional History, p. 66; Power, The Wool Trade, 
p. 74. 
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the crisis was brought to a close.1 In that series, the most 
interesting and important single item is Confirmatio Cartarum, 
issued first by Prince Edward as the king’s lieutenant, and again 
in identical terms by the king himself. This document, it must 
be remembered, was evidently accepted by the insurgent barons 
as embodying (in conjunction with its satellite documents) a 
satisfactory settlement, for immediately after the first promulga- 
tion of Confirmatio on 10 October, they concurred in granting 
a ninth of lay moveables.2 It is therefore important to see 
whether any relation can be traced between the Confirmatio, 
which was the authoritative statement of remedies, and the 
Monstraunces, which was the authoritative recital of grievances.* 

A comparison of the two documents discloses at the outset 
two pairs of textual similarities which are obviously suggestive. 
One of the most distinctive features of the phrasing of the 
Monstraunces is that three of the seven clauses (sects. 3, 5, and 6) 
begin with the formula, ‘ Estre ceo tote la communalte de la 
terre se sentent durement grevez ...’.4 One of the clauses 
which begins thus is section 6 : 


Estre ceo tut la communalte de la terre se sentent durement grevez 
de la maltolt des laynes. .. . 


The clause in the Confirmatio about the maltote opens as follows : 


E pur ceo ke tout le plus de la communaute del roiaume se sentent 
durement grevez de la male toute des leynes . . . 


Again, if we examine the clauses of the Monstraunces (sects. 4 
and 5) which deal with breaches of Magna Carta and the forest 
laws, it is noticeable that while they refer to breaches of Magna 
Carta simply, when they come to forest grievances they complain 
not merely of breaches of the Forest Charter, but also of infrac- 


1 The authentic documents are : (1) Confirmatio Cartarum issued by Prince Edward 
as the king’s lieutenant and dated 10 October ; (2) letters patent of Prince Edward, 
dated 10 October, undertaking to obtain from the king a pardon for the earls and their 
associates ; (3) letters patent of the prince’s counsellors, dated 10 October, giving 
a similar undertaking under their oaths and seals; (4) letters of excommunication, 
undated, by the archbishop of Canterbury against those who should infringe no. 1 ; 
(5) inspeximus by Prince Edward, dated 12 October, of Magna Carta and the Forest 
Charter as issued in 1225 ; (6) letters patent of the king, dated 5 November, pardoning 
the earls and their associates ; (7) Confirmatio Cartarum issued by the king and dated 
5 November. Nos. 1, 5 and 6 are enrolled in the Statute Roll. It is noteworthy that 
every one of the seven instruments, except no. 5, is transcribed in Archbishop 
Winchelsey’s Register: Reg. Roberti Winchelsey (Cant. and York Soc.), pp. 201-9. 

? Hemingburgh, ii. 155; the writs for collecting the ninth are dated 14 October ; 
Palgrave, Parl. Writs, i. 63. 


*The text of Confirmatio Cartarum is most conveniently accessible in Stubbs, 
Sel. Charters (9th edn.), pp. 490-1. 


4 Section 4 also opens very similarly : ‘ Estre ceo clerks et lays se sentent durement 
grevez de...’ 
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tions of the ‘assize of the forest’.1 Turning to the relevant 
clause of the Confirmatio (sect. 1), we find there that the king 
grants, not only that Magna Carta and the Forest Charter shall 
be fully observed, but also that writs shall be issued ordering 
the justices and other officers in all pleas and judgements to allow 
those charters in all their points, 


cest a savoir la grande chartre des fraunchises cume loi commune, 


e la chartre de la forest solounc lasise de la forest, a lamendement de 
nostre poeple. 


It will be observed that here, as in the Monstrawnces, Magna 
Carta is mentioned by itself, whereas the Forest Charter is men- 
tioned in association with the assize of the forest. These two 
correspondencies of phrasing between the Monstraunces and 
Confirmatio suggest prima facie that those who drafted Con- 
firmatio not merely had the substance of the Monstraunces in 
mind, but may also have had its actual text before them. 

Such a supposition is strengthened by a comparison of the 
two documents in toto. In the printed version, Confirmatio 
Cartarum is conventionally divided into seven clauses, but 
naturally it falls into three parts, the opening of the second and 
third parts being marked by the twice recurring phrase, ‘ E pur 
ceo ke ...’. The first part (i.e. clauses 1 to 4 of the printed 
version) makes various provisions for enforcing a strict observance 
of Magna Carta, the Forest Charter, and the assize of the forest : 
in other words, it deals with the grievances set out in sections 4 
and 5 of the Monstraunces. The second part of Confirmatio 
(ie. clauses 5 and 6 of the printed version) is concerned with 
various imposts other than maltote: it therefore corresponds 
with the passages about taxation in sections 1 and 2 of the 
Monstraunces. The third part of Confirmatio (i.e. clause 7 of 
the printed version) is devoted to the maltote: it thus meets 
the complaint stated in section 6 of the Monstrawnces. Evidently, 
then, Confirmatio Cartarum provides remedies for no grievances 
that are not mentioned in the Monstraunces. This statement, 
however, needs some elaboration, particularly as regards taxa- 
tion, for on that subject a comparison of the two documents 
seems at first sight to disclose discrepancies as well as similarities. 

The Monstraunces, as we have seen, speaks of three imposts : 
tallages, prises, and maltote. Confirmatio refers to four: aids, 
mises, prises, and maltote. Thus Confirmatio is silent about 
tallages, which are very emphatically mentioned in the Mon- 
straunces, while it introduces one impost, ‘mises’, which the 


1 Bémont suggests (Chartes des Libertés, p. 97, n. 1) that the reference here is 


probably to the document printed in the Statutes of the Realm, i. 243, under the title 
* Consuetudines et assise foreste ’. 
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Monstraunces does not mention at all. Alongside this dis- 
crepancy there is also the consideration that what Confirmatio 
promises about aids, prises, and maltote is guarded by various 
qualifications. We must if possible assess the significance of 
these various facts. 

Concerning taxation, Confirmatio Cartarum grants three 
things : 


(i) that ‘teles aydes, mises, [et] prises’ shall not be drawn into a 
custom. (The important word ‘teles’ refers back to the pre- 
ceding phrases of the clause, ‘les aides et les mises, les queles il 
nous unt fait avaunt ces houres pur nos guerres e autres busoignes, 
de leur graunt e de leur bone volente, en quele manere ge fez 
soient . . . e ausint prises ge unt este faites par my le roiaume 
par nos ministres en nostre noun ’.) 
that ‘ tiew manere des aydes, mises, [et] prises ’"—the ‘ tieu manere ’ 
referring back to the same phrases as the ‘ teles ’—shall not be 
taken ‘ fors ke par commun assent de tout le roiaume, e a commun 
profist de meismes le roiaume, sauve les auncienes aydes e prises 
due e acoustumées ’. 
that as ‘ tout le plus de la communaute del roiaume’ feel them- 
selves greatly aggrieved by the forty-shilling maltote, ‘nous a 
leur priere les avuns pleinement relesse, e avuns graunte que 
cele ne autre mes ne prendrons, sauntz leur commun assent e 
bone volente, sauve a nous e a nos heyrs la coustume de leynes, 
peaux e quirs avaunt grauntez par la communaute du roiaume 
avauntdit ’. 


We have already seen that the imposts mentioned in the Mon- 
straunces were imposts that had actually been taken. Confirmatio 
Cartarum accurately reflects that attitude. The ‘teles aydes 
[et] mises’ to which it refers are those ‘les queles il nous wnt 
fait, and the ‘prises’ are those ‘ ge unt este faites’. This con- 
sideration would explain why Confirmatio abstains from men- 
tioning tallages, but speaks of aids and mises, and why it 
introduces its salvos about aids and prises and the customs on 
wool, woolfells, and hides. There was very good reason why 
the term ‘ tallages ’ should not be introduced in such a context 
as Confirmatio. ‘Tallage’ was an ambiguous term, for it had, 
as has been observed above, both an elastic and a specific 
meaning.’ In its most specific sense, tallage had never yet been 
taken by Edward I. Tallage could not therefore be named 
among the taxes ‘les queles il nous unt fait’ without causing 
an ambiguity which, in a formal legal document like the Con- 
firmatio, would be neither acceptable to the king nor desirable 
to the barons. What was wanted was some term or terms which 
would be sufficiently general to include the variety of levies that 


1 See above, pp. 154-7, 159-60. 
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the barons in the Monstraunces had comprehensively called 
‘tallages ’, but which would be general without being ambiguous. 
The words ‘aids’ and ‘ mises’ meet this requirement perfectly. 
‘ Aid’ was an established term that was applicable to any kind 
of tax paid by tenants to assist their lord in his wars or other 
business. ‘Mises’ was an even more general word which was 
applicable to any outlay of money, and therefore, to payments 
of money by way of taxation. 

The same preoccupation with concrete grievances has a 
demonstrable bearing upon the salvos in Confirmatio concerning 
aids, prises, and maltote. Among the more specific senses of 
the term ‘aid’ was its use as a name for what are now called 
‘the three regular aids ’, i.e. the aid for ransoming the king, for 
knighting his eldest son, and for marrying his eldest daughter. 
How did these ‘regular aids’ stand in 1297? The aid for the 
king’s ransom was naturally never called for by Edward I, 
because the need for it never arose. The aid for knighting his 
eldest son was not demanded until 1306.1 The aid for his 
daughter’s marriage had indeed been demanded in 1290, but 
its collection had been deferred, and it was not actually levied 
until 1302.2 So the three regular aids, at any rate, could not 
have been reckoned by the authors of the Monstraunces as being 
among the causes of their poverty. Thus when the king in 
Confirmatio reserved ‘the ancient aids due and accustomed ’, 
he was reserving something that had not aggrieved his barons 
at all. As for prises, we have seen that what the barons com- 
plained of in the Monstraunces were prises taken ‘ without 
payment ’.2 When Edward in Confirmatio reserved ‘the ancient 
prises due and accustomed ’, the barons could acquiesce in the 
reservation, for prises that were ‘due and accustomed’ would 
presumably be duly paid for, and it was not against such prises 
that the barons had complained. There was still less difficulty, 
from their point of view, about the reservation of the custom 
on wool, woolfells, and hides—what came to be known as the 
magna et antiqua custuma: for quite apart from the fact that 
it had undoubtedly been duly granted to the king in 1275, it 
was (as Miss Power has emphasized in her Ford Lectures) ‘ the 
only export tax on wool which never roused any opposition ’.4 
The silence of Confirmatio about tallages, and its salvos 
concerning aids, prises, and the ‘ancient custom’, are there- 
fore quite explicable on the simple, practical ground that the 
taxation clauses of Confirmatio are concerned with specific and 
actual grievances. So likewise were the taxation clauses of 
the Monstraunces. The apparent discrepancies between the 


1 Palgrave, Parl. Writs, i. 164. 2 Tbid. i. 132-3. 
* See above, p. 157. * Power, The Wool Trade, p. 77. 
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two documents on the subject of taxation thus turn out to be 
no more than apparent. In effect, the taxation clauses of 
Confirmatio refer to precisely those taxes which the authors of 
the Monstraunces really had in mind: those taxes and nothing 
more ; those taxes and nothing less. 

It has already been shown that Confirmatio Cartarum provides 
remedies for no grievances that are not mentioned in the Mon- 
“straunces.1 But there are two grievances in the Monstraunces 
which might seem to be passed over in silence in Confirmatio: 
these are the complaint about the summons for service abroad 
which takes up the greater part of section 1 of the Monstraunces, 
and the general complaint of infringements of laws, customs, 
and liberties which occupies section 3. The question of foreign 
service is presumably not mentioned in Confirmatio because it 
was separately disposed of by three of the accompanying docu- 
ments—the pardon which was issued by the king on 5 November, 
and which had been guaranteed in advance by the two letters 
patent issued respectively by Prince Edward and by his coun- 
cillors on 10 October. This pardon, of course, in effect left the 
whole matter in statu quo ante, but as the question was very 
disputable, and as the insurgents were evidently not too con- 
fident about their legal position,? and as those who objected 
had in fact not rendered the service, an indemnity offered an 
obvious practical way out of the difficulty. As for the infringe- 
ments of laws, customs, and liberties complained of in section 3 
of the Monstraunces, this subject is not specifically mentioned 
in Confirmatio, but if we are justified in supposing, as suggested 
above,’ that the complaint was meant to refer, among other 
things, to taxation particularly, then Confirmatio does deal with 
it, and deals with it in a rather interesting way. The king grants 
in clause 5 of Confirmatio that ‘teles aydes, mises, [et] prises ’ 
shall not be drawn into a custom. That promise, as is evident, 
refers to imposts that have been taken in the past. Then in 
clause 6 he proceeds to deal with imposts in the future. He 
grants 


qe mes pur nule busoignie tieu manere des aydes, mises, ne prises, 
de nostre roiaume ne prenderons, fors ke par commun assent de 
tout le roiaume e a commun profist de meismes le roiaume, sauve les 
auncienes aydes e prises dues e acoustumees. 


1 See above, p. 163. 

2 This is suggested both by the guarded terms in which section 1 of the Monstraunces 
is expressed, and also by the fact that the barons ultimately accepted, and evidently 
insisted upon, a pardon as part of the settlement. What made this whole question 
of foreign service in 1297 so specially difficult and disputable was the fact that Edward 
had demanded service not only from tenants-in-chief, but from all tenants holding 
twenty librates and upwards ; Palgrave, Parl. Writs, i. 281. 3 See above, p. 161. 
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This is an intriguing promise, not merely because (as most com- 
mentaries have observed) the method of obtaining common assent 
is not defined, but also because the wording of the promise is in 
some ways rather unexpected after what has gone before. The 
prises that are in question have been described in clause 5 as 


prises ge unt este faites par my le roiaume par nos ministres en nostre 
noun . 


The subjecting of these to the need of common assent would, 
even with the salvo excepting ‘the ancient prises due and 
accustomed’, be a concession of some significance. But the 


‘tieu manere des aydes [et] mises’ have been described in 
clause 5 as 


les aides et les mises les queles il nous unt fait avaunt ces houres pur 
nos guerres e autres busoignes, de leur graunt e de leur bone volente 
en quele manere qe fez soient . . . 


If the aids and mises already taken had been made ‘ de leur graunt 
e de leur bone volunte ’, the undertaking given in clause 6 that 
‘such manner of aids and mises’ shall not be taken except by 
common assent of all the realm scarcely seems to make much 
practical difference, so far as these aids and mises are concerned, 
We must therefore presume that the words ‘de leur graunt e 
de leur bone volente ’ in clause 5 were qualified in some sense 


by the immediately subsequent phrase, ‘en quele manere ge 
fez soient ’. In what sense ? 

A clue to the answer is supplied by Hereford’s protestation 
at the exchequer on 22 August. Speaking of the eighth whose 
levy had been ordered by the writs dated 30 July, he said, 


qe [en] les briefs qe sunt issuzpur lever le utime est contenu ge countes, 
barouns, chivaliers et la comounaute du reiaume unt graunte le utime 
sicom eux e leur auncestres unt fait cea en ariere,! la ou le dit utime 
par eux ne par la dite comounaute unques ne feust graunte. 


In other words, Hereford asserted that an impost which was 
officially represented in the writ as having been ‘ granted’ had 
not in fact been so granted. His words at once recall what had 
happened, for instance, in 1294. Edward I had then demanded 
from the clergy a tax of one-half of their benefices and goods, and 
eventually had compelled them to acquiesce. The writ ordering 
the levy of this tax opens with the words : 


Cum prelati et totus clerus de regno nostro mediatatem beneficiorum 
et bonorum suorum .. . liberaliter concesserint et gratanter .. 2 


1 The writ actually reads : ‘ Cum comites barones milites et ceteri laici regni nostri 
extra civitates burgos et dominica nostra octavem partem omnium bonorum suorum 
mobilium . . . nobis concesserint . . .’; Palgrave, Parl. Writs, i. 53. 

? The writ is given by Cotton, pp. 248-9. 
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This formula, of course, was common form in writs for levying 
taxes on the clergy,! and normally it was substantially true as 
a statement of fact. But as applied to the half levied in 1294 
it was a grotesque travesty of the truth, for the clergy had bitterly 
opposed the tax. Nevertheless, what stood on record in the 
rolls of the chancery and the exchequer was, ‘liberaliter con- 
cesserint et gratanter’.* Littera irrotulata manet. It is such 
considerations as these that explain why the king was made to 
promise, in the concluding sentence of clause 5 of Confirmatio, 


ge mes teles aydes, mises, ne prises ne trerroms a coustume, pur nule 
chose ge soit fayte ou ke par roule ou en autre manere pust estre trovee. 


It is now possible to see that the words ‘ de leur graunt e de leur 
bone volente’ in Confirmatio were in fact qualified in a most 
important sense by the addition of the phrase, ‘en quele manere 
ge fez soient’. For this qualifying phrase would cover those aids 
and mises for which the ‘ graunt ’ and ‘ bone volente ’ had been 
no more than official fictions—the aids and mises, in other words, 
which the barons regarded as arbitrary, and which they feared (in 
the words of Confirmatio), ‘ peussent tourner en servage a eux 
et a leur heyrs ’.4 

It would therefore appear that the two grievances in the 
Monstraunces which seem to be passed over in silence in Con- 
firmatio were in reality by no means neglected. The complaint 
about foreign service was dealt with separately. The grievance 
about infringements of laws, customs, and liberties, in so far 
as it referred to the supremely important subject of arbitrary 
taxation, is in fact remedied in Confirmatio. Altogether, the 
inescapable inferences seem to be: that the Monstraunces defined 
the ground on which the insurgents took their stand from the 
start ; that they stood their ground very firmly to the end; and 
that the king in Confirmatio Cartarum had to give way on all 
the substantial points. 

Such a view differs in some important respects from that 
which is reached if we approach Confirmatio by the traditional 
route through De Tallagio. If it were certain—as there has of 
late been a widespread tendency to assume—that De Tallagio 
could safely be regarded as the barons’ statement of their griev- 


1 It appears again in the writ for levying the tenth granted by the clergy in 1295 ; 
Palgrave, Parl. Writs, i. 46. 

? Hemingburgh, ii. 54-7; Cotton, pp. 248-50. 

* With this phrase compare ‘ de leur graunt e de leur bone volente’ in Confirmatio. 

4 With this phrase compare Hereford’s words in his protestation at the exchequer : 
‘qe nule chose ne met plu tot homme en servage qe rechat de saunc e estre taille a 
volunte ; e ge si le utime feust issi levee, ceo turnereit a deshereiteson de eaux e de leur 
heirs’ ; above, p. 156. 
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ances cast in the form of a draft charter, then we should have to 
conclude that Confirmatio was no more than a limited and evasive 
concession to the barons, especially as regards the crucial sub- 
ject of taxation. For whereas De Tallagio (on this view of it) 
had demanded that no tallage or aid should be levied without 
common assent, that no prises of any goods should be taken 
without their owners’ consent, and that no maltote should be 
collected, the king in Confirmatio said nothing about tallage, 
and gave the desired promises about aids, prises, and maltote 
only with the important provisos reserving the ancient aids and 
prises, and the ancient custom of half a mark on wool. Some 
consideration of the character of De Tallagio as a document 
thus becomes unavoidable. 
J. G. EDWARDS. 


(T'o be concluded) 


APPENDIX 


The French version of the Monstraunces is given by three chroniclers, 
Cotton (ed. Luard, R.S. pp. 325-7), Hemingburgh (ed. Hamilton, ii. 124-6), 
and Knighton (ed. Lumby, R.S. i. 367-8). Knighton’s text, save for 
variations of spelling, seems to be based on Hemingburgh’s. As Bémont 
has already observed (Chartes des Libertés anglaises, p. 76), the three extant 
versions, though they show many variations of spelling, &c., seem to derive 
ultimately from a common archetype, which was itself not the original, 
since all three copies contain (in sects. 1 and 5 below) passages which are 
obviously corrupt. Hemingburgh’s text is on the whole the best, and 
forms the basis of the version given below. But Cotton’s version, though 
it gives two sections in a different order from Hemingburgh’s, supplies a 
number of good variants, one of which (in sect. 1) is of considerable 
importance. As Cotton’s credit as a well-informed contemporary chronicler 
deservedly stands very high, some of his readings have been adopted 
below in preference to Hemingburgh’s. The footnotes indicate where 
this has occurred. 

Bémont included in his Chartes des Libertés anglaises (pp. 77-8) only 
the Latin version, on the ground that ‘ it is at once correct and complete ’. 
Actually its version of the important section 6 concerning maltote is both 
incomplete, since it leaves out a necessary word, and is also demonstrably 
incorrect; see below, page 171, note 21. Bémont inclined tothink that both 
the French and the Latin versions were drawn up at the same time. 
There is room for considerable doubt on this point, and the Latin version 
is more probably a chronicler’s translation of the French version; see 
below, page 170, notes 5 and 10. 
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Variants noted below are from Cotton (= C), Hemingburgh (= H), 
and Knighton (= K). Mere variations of spelling have not been noted, 
because they are very numerous and are not of substantial importance. 


Ces sount les monstraunces ge erceveskes, eveskes, abbes, priours, 
countes, et barounes, et tout la comuniautie de la terre monstrent a nostre 
seignour le roy, et humblement lui prient, com a leur seignour, ge cestes 
chosez voill redresser et amendere al honour de lui et a la salvacion 
du pople.? 

[1.] En primes,’ il semble a tote la communalte de la terre ge le garnise- 
ment ge feet lur fuit par le bref nostre seignour le rey ne fuit pas assez 
sufficiaunt, pur ceo ge il ny avoit nul certein lu assignee ne ® especifie 
ou ils devereint alere,* car solom le lu covyent il fere la purveiaunce, et 
puissent aversne le quele il duissent lui fere servis ou noune.® Pur ceo 
qeditest comunialement ge nostre seignour le rey vout passer en Flaundres, 
avis est a tout la communalte de la terre ® ge la ne deyvent il nul servis 
fere, pur ceo ge eaus ne lur predecessours ne lur? auncestres unkes en 
cele terre servis ne firent. Et tut fuit il issint ge ils dussent le § service la 
ou aliours, ils ne aveient pas poer de fer le, pur ceo ge ils ount este tant 
greves ® de diverses talliages et diverses prises,!° cest asavoir des furmentez, 
aveynes, braes, leynes, quires, boefs, vaches, chars sales, saunz nul dener 
paier, dount ils sei dussent aver / sustenu et mayntenu. 

[2.] Il dient estre ceo ge eide ne pount il fere 1* pur la poverte ge ils 
sount einz par }* les talliages et les 14 prises avantdites, car il ne ount a pein 
dount.ils se pount sustenir, et multz en sount ge ne ount pas lur sustenance 
ne lur terres gaygnes.15 


[3.] Estre ceo tote 1® la communalte de la terre se sentent durement 


1 The foregoing preamble is omitted in C. 

2° En primes ’ omitted in C. 3° Assignee ne ’ from C. 

4The writs are printed in Palgrave, Parl. Writs, i. 281. 

5 This is the first of the two corrupt passages mentioned above. C reads ‘ et 
puissent aver sen le quel il deusent la fere le service ou non’. K reads ‘ et puissent 
aviser le quel’, &c. The Latin version of the whole passage is: ‘ quia secundum 
locum oportebat facere providentiam et pecuniam habere, et sive deberent servitium 
facere sive non’. The construction of this Latin passage is so clumsy that it 
suggests a translation of an obscure original rather than a version composed originally 
in Latin. 

6 * De la terre’ from C. 7* Lur’ from C. 

8“ Le’ omitted in C. *C reads ‘ils sunt greves’. 

10 The reading ‘ diverses talliages et diverses prises’ is from C. H and K read 
‘diverses talliages eides prises’, and this reading is reflected in the Latin version. 
C’s reading seems preferable, because subsequently (in sect. 2) there is a reference to 
‘les talliages et les prises avandites ’ (a reading in which C, H, and K concur), and one 
would expect this to have read ‘les talliages, eides et prises avantdites’ if. the 
preceding section had spoken of ‘ talliages eides prises’. H’s ‘eides’ in the phrase 
‘diverses talliages eides prises’ in section 1 may well be a scribe’s misreading of 
‘et diverses ’ written in abbreviated form. 

11 C reads ‘ il duyssent aver este ’. 

12 C reads ‘ ayde ne luy ne purrunt fere ’. 

13° Par’ from C. H reads ‘ pur’. 14“ Les’ from C, 

15 C omits “ et multz en sount ge ne ount pas lur sustenance ’. 

16“ Tote ’ from C, 
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grevez ! qe ils ne sont pas menes solom lez leys ® et lez usagez ° de la terre 
par les queux eus e* lur auncestrez avaunt eus® solayent estre menez, 
ne ils ne ount lur fraunchises les queux ils solayent avoir, mes sount mys 
hors voluntriement, par qoi ils se sentent ® durement grevez. 

[4.] Estre ceo clerks et lays se sentent durement greves? de ceo qe 
ils solayent estre menes solom les poyntes de la graunt chartre, les quex 
poyntes sount tut le pluis tresseillez,® laquele chose est tres® graunt damage 
ou pople : 1° par qoi ils prient a nostre seignour le rey quil voille qe cestes 
choses soient redressez, al honour de lui et a salvacion de son 14 pople. 

[5.]'2 Estre ceo tote 1% la communalte de la terre se sentent durement 
grevez 14 de lassise de la foreste, qe nest my gardie si 15 com ele solait estre 
en arere, ne la chartre de la foreste under,}® mes fount atachementz 
volonters 17 hors de lassise altrement qe homme ne solait.1® 

[6.] Estre ceo tut la communalte de la terre se sentent durement 
grevez de la maltolt de laynes qe est si grevouse a chescun sake de la layn 
entire xls., et de la layn brisee }® a chescun sake v marcs,”° pur ceo qe la 
layn d’Engleterre est a poye la moyte de la valu de tout la terre par an, 
e si amunte la maletoute par an a poy al #2 quinte de la value de totte la 
terre par tiel pris.2? 

[7.] 73 Pur ceo ge la communalte de la terre volent honour et sauvetie 
a nostre seignour le rey #4 sicome il deyvent voler, ne lur semble pas qe 
ceo serroit a lui ne preu ne honur ?° de passer en Flaundres si il ne fust plus 
assure pur lui e pur sa gent des Flandresses ?¢ ke il ne nentendent quil seyt 
uncore,?? et auxi pur la terre d’Escoce, la quele se comence a lever contre 
lui tant com il est ore en terre, e bien entendent qe ils en frayent en plus 


mauveise maner si ils fuissent seure ** ge il fuit la mere passe; e ne my 
seulement eaus, mes altres terres qi ne sount pas uncore bien affermez. 


! For ‘se sentent durement grevez ’ C reads ‘ est mut grave’. 

?C reads ‘la ley’. 3 C reads ‘ custumes ’. 4° Kus e’ from C. 

5 * Avaunt eus ’ from C. ® C reads ‘ teynent ’. 

7 C reads ‘ sunt mut grevez ’. ® C reads ‘ treslessez ’. 

® From K. H reads ‘ trop’. 

10 ¢ here adds ‘e grant peril a ceus ke ne la volunt garder ’. 

11° De son’ from C. H reads ‘ du’. 

12 This is the seventh and last section in C. 13‘ Tote ’ from C. 

14 C reads ‘ se sentent demenez e grevez ’. 15 * Si’ from C. 

16 This is the second corrupt passage mentioned in the introductory note above. 
For H’s ‘ under’, C reads ‘ nudour’, and K reads ‘ nudere ’, all of which are clearly 
corrupt. The Latin version at this point reads ‘ nec carta foreste observatur ’. 

1? For ‘fount atachementz volonters ’ C reads ‘ unt fest voluntrif prises et grevouses 
rauncouns ’. 

18 C reads ‘ autrement ke ne soleyent fere ’. 19 © reads ‘ debruse ’. 

°0 These words are clearly a reference to the export duty granted by the merchants 
in 1294, ‘de quolibet sacco melioris lanae fractae quinque marcas, et de quolibet 
sacco alterius lanae tres marcas’; see above, p. 158, no. 3. The Latin version of the 
Monstraunces at this point reads ‘de quolibet sacco quadraginta solidos et de lana 
fracta de quolibet sacco septem marcas’: this wording fails to bring out the correct 
contrast made in the French version between ‘layn entire’ and ‘ layn brisee’, and 
wrongly gives the rate on ‘ lana fracta’ as 7 instead of 5 marks. 

"1° A poy al’ from C; H reads ‘ par an le quinte ’. 4 

*? C reads ‘ cele prise ’. 28 This is the fifth section in C. 

*4 C reads ‘ veut le honur et la salvacyon nostre segnur le roy ’. 

*% From C. H reads ‘a lui preu de passer’. 

*6 * Flaundresses’’ from K. H reads ‘ Flaundres’. C omits ‘ des Flaundresses ’. 

*? * Ke il ne nentendent quil seit uncore ’ from C. 8 C reads ‘syl seussent’. 





Ralph Anstruther Earle 


HE name of Ralph Anstruther Earle is to-day unknown to 
history. He was not a prominent figure among his con- 
temporaries, between sixty and eighty years ago; and now he 
has passed into oblivion—along with thousands of others, diplo- 
mats and civil servants, clerks and secretaries, lawyers and par- 
liamentarians, who in their day were not without importance 
and influence. A resuscitation is seldom possible : perhaps it is 
seldom desirable. But the case of Ralph Earle is exceptional : 
his activities both in the diplomatic and political world were 
distinctly out of the ordinary ; and the surviving records furnish 
enough material for a brief sketch—though not a detailed account 
—of a career that even to-day seems not unworthy of study. 
Ralph Anstruther Earle was born in 1835, and was a member 
of the famous Liverpool family of Earle. His grandfather, 
William, was a whig, a magistrate, and‘colonel of the Liverpool 
Fusiliers, a volunteer force raised in 1803. His father, Charles, 
was educated at Eton. He had no trade or profession, and his 
main interest in life seems to have been cricket.1_ Ralph Earle 
himself was sent to Harrow school which, under the able direction 
of Dr. Vaughan, was passing through one of its best periods. He 
distinguished himself there, particularly in English composition,? 
and came under the notice of Lord Clarendon, the foreign secretary, 
in 1854.3 Ralph was an excellent linguist, speaking French and 
German fluently, and his connexions were sufficiently whiggish 
to recommend him to Lord Clarendon. He was consequently 
offered an appointment in the diplomatic service, and on 6 October 
1854 he became an unpaid attaché at the British Embassy in 
Paris. Britain and France were at this time in close alliance, 


1T, Algernon Earle, ‘ Earle of Allerton Tower,’ T'ransactions of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Historic Society, vol. xlii; new series vol. vi (1890). I am indebted to Mrs. 
Edna Rideout for local information about the Earle family. 

? Henry Drummond Wolff, Rambling Recollections (2 vols. 1908), i. 63. 

3 Lord Clarendon sent his sons to Harrow. Ralph’s elder brother, Charles, married 
a niece of Lord Clarendon later: but there seems to have been no connexion between 
this and Ralph’s appointment. 

‘Information from Ralph Earle’s nephew, Sir Lionel Earle, who has been kind 
enough to put his recollections at my disposal. 
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waging the Crimean war ; and the Paris Embassy was undoubtedly 
the most important of all. So this promising youth of nineteen 
had certainly been given a fair start on what might have been 
a distinguished diplomatic career. 

Ralph was reserved in manner, and was not generally popular. 
There is some evidence that his chief, Lord Cowley, did not like 
him ; and Ralph certainly did not like Cowley. He found life 
‘somewhat wearisome’,t and was perhaps temperamentally 
unsuited to the copying and précis-writing, ciphering, and de- 
ciphering, that were the chief occupation of young attachés at 
busy embassies. In the winter of 1856, Disraeli and his wife 
visited Paris. The statesman of nearly fifty-two and the attaché 
of twenty-one seem to have been instantly attracted to each 
other. Sir John Pakington later said that Ralph Earle ‘ though 
of a whig family, has always been conservative in feeling and 
inclination ’.2 Ralph seems to have had a sort of romantic 
attachment for Disraeli. A friend said that he admired him 
enthusiastically.* Ralph’s dislike for Cowley, who was closely 
connected with the whigs, may have tempted him to throw in 
his lot with the opposition. Above all, Ralph was flattered by 
Disraeli’s condescension towards one so young. Be that as it 
may, the inference is clear: Ralph and Disraeli—whether in so 
many words or not—struck a bargain. Ralph was to keep 
Disraeli in touch with everything that went on at the embassy, 
however confidential, and pick up stray pieces of information from 
diplomatic circles. He was, in fact, to be a sort of secret service 
agent, providing the opposition with facts and arguments which 
might prove useful in harassing Palmerston and his colleagues. 
In return Disraeli, when opportunity offered, would advance 
Ralph in the diplomatic or political world. Family tradition— 
which is valuable where other information is scanty—confirms 
the view that ‘they were both schemers of the first water ’.4 

Disraeli left Paris in January 1857, and Ralph Earle remained 
as attaché in the embassy—ostensibly a public servant, actually 
Disraeli’s private agent. Their channels of communication are 
somewhat obscure. LEarle’s letters to Disraeli were generally 


1 Ralph A. Earle to Disraeli, 23 January 1857. This letter, like many of Ralph’s 
to Disraeli, is neither addressed nor signed. There are two bundles of letters, in 
Box XIII and Box II respectively, in the MSS. Disraeli Papers at Hughenden Manor. 
These letters, which I read by kind permission of Mr. Langley-Taylor of Beaconsfield, 
were used by Messrs. Monypenny and Buckle for their Life of Disraeli, but have not 
otherwise been utilized. They provide the principal evidence for Ralph Earle’s 
activities, since Ralph’s own papers seem to have been destroyed by his brother 
Charles after Ralph’s death. 

2 Note by Pakington, appended to letter of Ralph A. Earle to Pakington, 23 Feb- 
ruary 1858, and forwarded by him to Disraeli. 

3 Sir William Fraser, Disraeli and his Day (2nd edn. 1891), p. 364. 

4 Sir Lionel Earle’s phrase, July 1938. 
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unsigned, or signed mysteriously ‘X’, and addressed to Mrs. 
Disraeli, or to Disraeli himself at the house of commons. Disraeli’s 
letters to Earle do not survive, but there is evidence that he 
communicated with Earle through a confederate in the Foreign 
Office. John Bidwell, a clerk of conservative sympathies in that 
office, had been promoted on 14 December 1852 to a second-class 
clerkship, and on 15 December to the post of précis-writer to the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. He was in the office dealing 
with ‘ France, Switzerland, Greece, and Miscellaneous ’.1_ Derby’s 
ministry was at that time tottering to its fall: it resigned on 
17 December. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
conservatives chose this moment to place, in a key position on 
the staff of the Foreign Office, a man of their political complexion 
who might be of use to them thereafter. Precisely what part 
John Bidwell played is not yet known; but it seems a likely 
conjecture that Disraeli had his secret service in the Foreign 
Office as well as in the Paris Embassy. On 28 February 1857 
Ralph wrote to Disraeli that there was no mention of a treaty 
after a certain date ‘in our archives nor in those of the Foreign 
Office’. Ralph had searched the embassy archives himself : but 
who had searched the archives of the Foreign Office ? It is clear 
that Bidwell and Earle were on terms of personal friendship.* 
On 28 February 1857 Ralph wrote to Disraeli: ‘If you have 
anything to write to me, perhaps you would send the letter, 
without any outward or visible sign, to the Foreign Office. They 
will forward it, especially if it looks like a bill.” On 21 February 
1858 (when Palmerston had resigned, and the conservatives were 
on the point of forming a government) Ralph came rather more 
into the open, and wrote to Disraeli, suggesting that a letter 
might be sent indirectly to Napoleon III. 


The letter might be sent to the Foreign Office, under cover to 
me, thus addressed : 
Ralph Earle, Esqre, 
British Embassy, 
Paris. 


Care of J. Bidwell, Esqre, F.O. . . . 
In writing to me avoid, I pray you, the well-known seal. 


This proves Bidwell to have privy to the Disraeli-Earle corre- 
spondence, and the evidence, though scanty, is sufficient to 
implicate Bidwell to some extent in the affair. 


1 Foreign Office List for 1856. 
? Ralph Earle wrote to Disraeli (probably December 1858) that ‘ Bidwell tells me 
that it wd. be very desirable, in my interest, that you shd. again say something to 
Ld. Malmesbury to remind him that you wish me to be considered ’. 
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While Disraeli had still been in Paris, Ralph Earle had already 
entered into correspondence with him. After his departure, the 
letters became very numerous. Ralph Earle already considered 
himself fully in the conservative camp, and on 23 January 1857 
wrote to Disraeli: ‘I am sorry that the enemy should know of 
your relations with the Emperor’ (with whom Disraeli had had 
a rather unsuccessful interview), and: ‘I was delighted to see 
the Peelite organ attacking Ld. Palmerston’. His letters con- 
tained a good deal of miscellaneous information on Swiss and 
Rumanian affairs, which Earle thought might be used to incon- 
venience the government. He then produced evidence of a secret 
treaty between France and Austria, signed in December 1854, on 
the subject of Italy. Disraeli made use of this information, in 
an attempt to prove that Palmerston was pursuing a policy of 
duplicity ; and through Palmerston’s mishandling of the matter, 
made him appear in a very bad light before the house of commons.* 
On 3 March 1857 Palmerston was defeated on another question 
in the commons, and Earle thought that his opportunity had come. 
On 4 March he wrote to Disraeli as follows : 


Pray accept my warmest congratulations on your triumph. 
I am, of course, dying for further news. 
You know how little bureaucratic distinctions excite my ambition. 


Thus I would preface the offer, which I am about to make, to serve 
as your private secretary, in the event of your becoming Foreign 
Secretary. You would find me zealous and devoted & as I have not 
been unobservant since I first entered diplomacy, you might perhaps 
find me useful. 

Now forget that I have spoken of myself and listen, for a moment, 
to what I am going to say. 

It is difficult for any Minister to conduct the foreign affairs of the 
country, without being engaged in transactions which require—in, his 
own interest, I mean—to be kept safely secret. If this is true gener- 
ally, it wd. be so especially at the present moment, if the Emperor, 
with his ambitious tendencies, found that he had to deal with an 
English Minister of comprehensive and constructive mind. Now it is 
difficult to believe that the present occupants of office—to whom almost 
all the bureaucracy owe their appointments—should retire from power, 
without having established some relations with the permanent agents 
of the Govt.2 This seems to me to be another reason for giving the 
great Embassies to partisans of your administration, but the reason I 
have alluded to this subject was upon a matter of detail. I wd. have 
you establish a sort of ‘ cabinet du ministre’ as the confidential staff 
of a French Minister is called. The materials out of which you could 


1This matter has been dealt with in detail by Harold Temperley and Gavin B. 
Henderson, ‘ Disraeli and Palmerston in 1857, or the dangers of explanations in 
Parliament ’ (Cambridge Historical Journal, vol. vii, no. 2, 1942). 

2 If the Bidwell hypothesis is correct, it would provide a reason for the occurrence 
of this idea to Earle’s mind. 
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form such a body wd. be the parliamentary Under-Secretary and the 
two private Secretaries. Now if the Embassies at Paris, Vienna, & 
St. Petersburg were filled by partisans, & if you substituted for their 
chanceries (of course not formally) confidential private secretaries— 
also chosen from among your partisans—you wd. be able to carry on 
any correspondence with foreign courts without any fear of its falling 
into improper hands. The archives of this correspondence you wd. 
carry away with you, on leaving office, and no trace of it wd. remain 
at the Foreign Office or at our Missions abroad... . 

Perhaps it will be easier to change their Excellencies now than it 
was when you last came into office, as Ld. Wodehouse will, of course, 
resign, & perhaps Ld. Cowley will also. He is, however, a favourite 
at Court & I should be glad if Prince A(lbert) could be led to look 
upon him as a bulldog of Lord Palmerston’s & as devoted to his 
policy. 

I hope you will not forget me if there is a dissolution. 


This letter gives much insight into Ralph Earle’s cast of mind. 
His deception of Cowley, and his mysterious correspondence with 
Disraeli, had given him a taste for intrigue that was to dominate 
his political life. He imagined this type of intrigue to be a method 
of conducting foreign affairs that should be widely extended— 
ultimately, apparently, rendering dispatches and ambassadors 
almost superfluous. 

Earle’s dislike for Cowley, shown in this letter, is displayed 
more vividly in another letter of the same period.! ‘I must say 
again what I have said before ’, wrote Earle to Disraeli, 


that Ld. Cowley is Ld. P(almerston)’s most useful subordinate. By 
character and temperament he is well qualified for carrying out the 
Palmerstonian policy, and circumstances have given him great advant- 
ages in his dealings with the Emperor. He is not, perhaps, an able 
man, but the ministers whom he has to encounter are not men of 
talent, and, wanting integrity and firmness, they are always found to 
yield to one who is, at least, honest and resolute. 

Again, that Ld. Cowley should have supported Ld. P. on a recent 
occasion, (Secret Treaty) was only natural and just, but it was quite 
unnecessary for him (in his zeal for his chief) to try to bring you into 
contempt and, considering that he had served under your Govt., his 
conduct seems to me to have been very unbecoming. 

If we cannot reward friends, it is something, at any rate, to be 
able to punish enemies. 

For all these reasons, I am very anxious that Ld. Cowley shd. be 
undone, and I only see one way of effecting this object. Some years 
ago, when his salary was £9000 a year, he resigned because he said 
that he found it impossible to make both ends meet. In order to 
induce him to remain, they gave him £2000 a year more—without 

1 The letter is dated 1 June 1857, but this does not seem to be accurate, since 


there was then no hope of the conservatives getting into office, Palmerston having 
won a general election. The letter was perhaps written a couple of months earlier. 
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the consent of Parliament. If his salary were cut down he wd. 
probably resign. I daresay attempts will be made to reduce the 
expenses of this Embassy. Could you not make them successful ? 


Earle here accused Cowley of undue zeal for his chief: no 
such accusation is likely to be levelled against Earle. The letter 
was not only treacherous and spiteful but unpatriotic. Earle 
admitted that Cowley was ‘ honest and resolute ’, and that he had 
great influence over Napoleon III. Yet he was—from personal 
motives—anxious to see him undone. Fortunately his persuasions 
came to nothing. When the conservatives came into power in 
1858 Lord Malmesbury pressed Cowley (who had resolved to 
resign) to remain in Paris.1 Cowley’s tenure of office at Paris 
lasted until July 1867—a little longer than the friendship between 
Earle and Disraeli. 

On 4 March 1857 Ralph Earle had written, offering to become 
Disraeli’s private secretary. The conservatives, however, did not 
have the opportunity of forming an administration : Palmerston 


appealed to the country. Earle at once wrote again to Disraeli 
(8 March 1857) : 


I have not forgotten those kind and flattering words, with which 
you cheered me, when you were here. I would now remind you of 
them, as my excuse for writing whether you think it possible that, 
during the coming elections, any opportunity will be offered to me. 
If you have a moment to answer me, I should be glad if you would, 
at the same time, give me such practical information as I shd. require 
to guide my financial arrangements. 


Disraeli advised Earle to come to London, where he hastened 
immediately. But nothing came of Earle’s parliamentary ambi- 
tions : Palmerston won a great victory at the polls, and Earle’s 
prospects seemed no better than before. He waited in London 
for some time, and on 2 July 1857 was writing to Disraeli about 
his hopes of securing a better diplomatic post, in St. Petersburg. 
But this too fell through, and he in due course returned to Paris. 
His correspondence with Disraeli was renewed, and on 26 October 
he produced a scheme for discrediting Palmerston by embroiling 
him with France, over the question of the union of Moldavia and 
Wallachia. What was wanted, declared Ralph, was ‘some one 
to set the Emperor against Palmerston and Walewski against 
Cowley ’. 

It was indeed a French imbroglio which, most unexpectedly, 
unseated Palmerston. On 14 January 1858 an attempt was made 
on Napoleon III’s life, by Orsini and his Italian confederates. 
Numerous bystanders were killed and injured, though a 


1 Cowley to Clarendon, February 1858: F. A. Wellesley, The Paris en Trin 
the Second Empire (London, 1928), p. 158. 
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and Eugénie were themselves unscathed. The conspiracy had 
been hatched in England, the bombs manufactured in Birmingham. 
An outcry at once arose in France against Britain’s harbouring 
such assassins. The British government admitted the justice of 
the French complaint, though objection was naturally made to 
some of the more violent anti-British ebullitions in France. ‘ We 
are a nuisance to Europe’, confessed Clarendon to Cowley, ‘ we 
have our laws and our systems and our policy and our extreme 
difficulties in making the slightest change, but these are internal 
affairs, and their external result is terror and danger to others, 
and people are therefore justified in voting us a pest ’.1 Parlia- 
ment was not sitting and the opposition could not ask questions 
or demand that papers be presented : so the information which 
Ralph Earle at once began sending was of great importance. 
On 17 January he wrote to Disraeli : 


The greatest excitement prevails at Paris. Great bitterness is 
expressed in all circles against England for harbouring the assassins. 
The Emperor himself feels strongly on this point, and the speeches 
which you will read in the papers were delivered by the Presidents of 
the Senate and Corps Legislative at his instigation. 

Lord Cowley having heard yesterday that the Emperor would 
make some strong allusion to the Hospitality offered by us to the 
Refugees, in his opening speech to-morrow, telegraphed to London 
to ask whether he might prevent this by promising that the Refugee — 
question should receive the best attention of our Cabinet. The 
answer is not satisfactory. If the French govt. will give proofs of 
the guilt of the English Refugees the English govt. will take the 
matter into their serious consideration. The Emperor will show 
himself weak if he is contented with this. 

I went yesterday with Lord Cowley to the Tuileries, where the 
Emperor received the Corps diplomatique. I heard the Empress tell 
the whole story. When they threw open the carriage doors after 
the Explosion she saw on one side unknown faces & thought them 
assassins, which they probably were, but as they found themselves 
opposite the police & guards & without their leader, they were awed 
and withdrew. 

Poeri was arrested 4 an hour before the Empr. arrived. Strange 
that the police did not warn him! The general belief is that if Poeri 
had not been arrested the plot wd. have succeeded. 

Excuse my pencil, J use it advisedly. 


On 26 January he wrote again : 


To-day I have a great deal to report. In the first place the Cabinet 
has promised the Emperor a measure about the refugees, and they 
have instructed the law officers to see what can be done. They are, 
however, very nervous about public opinion in England and have 
implored the Emperor not to use threats and above all not to expect 


1 Clarendon to Cowley, 16 January 1858: Wellesley, Paris Embassy, p. 148. 
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much from the promised bill. On the other hand the state of public 
opinion in France gives just cause for alarm... . 


Parliament met on 4 February, and Palmerston gave notice 
that he intended to introduce a bill to amend the law of con- 
spiracy. On 9 February the first reading was carried by a majority 
of 200 votes. But Walewski, the French foreign minister, had 
written a somewhat intemperate dispatch on the refugee question ; 
and the British government (which regarded its substance, 
though not its tone, as justifiable) had failed to retort in kind. 
Instead, an attempt was made to persuade Walewski to write 


something in a more moderate style ; and Ralph Earle reported 
to Disraeli on 15 February : 


The frésh remonstrance about the addresses was made on the 
evening of Friday the 5th by Ld. Cowley, in a conversation with the 
Emperor. It was then that the apologetic dispatch was promised. 
Ld. Cowley ends his report by saying that Ministers must be prepared 
at any rate for coldness and, should another attempt be made on his 
life, for complete estrangement on the part of the Emperor... . 


Appended to this letter was a note containing a series of argu- 
ments against the course pursued by the Palmerston government 
after the Orsini outrage. Meanwhile, opinion in Britain was 
hardening. Milner Gibson brought in a motion censuring the 
government for not answering Walewski’s dispatch. On 19 
February the government was defeated by 234 votes to 215 ; and 
the Palmerston ministry resigned. 

Lord Derby failed to secure support from Gladstone and 
several other statesmen whom he approached ; but he succeeded 
in forming a purely conservative ministry, with Malmesbury as 
foreign secretary and Disraeli as chancellor of the exchequer. 
Ralph Earle wrote to Disraeli as follows on 23 February 1858 : 


I hope you will not think that I am presuming upon my slight 
acquaintance with you, by venturing to offer you my services as 
Private Secretary. I need hardly say how delighted I should be at 
finding it still in your power to comply with this request, which, at 
any rate, I hope you will excuse. 


Ralph Earle was anxious to conceal his connexion with Disraeli 
—a sentiment doubtless shared by Disraeli. So this letter was 
not sent direct to Disraeli, but via Sir John Pakington, the new 
first lord of the admiralty. Ralph simply told Pakington that 
he had met Disraeli at Paris. His application was successful ; 
but he seems not to have abandoned immediately his hope of using 
this rather curious means of securing diplomatic promotion. In 
December 1858 he was agitating for the post of first paid attaché 
at Constantinople. ‘It is very important that I should not be 
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omitted in these changes’, he wrote to Disraeli, ‘and that the 
best arrangement shd. be made for me, as there will be no further 
moves, in the diplomacy, for a long time to come. I hope you 
will kindly give me your assistance once more.’ Disraeli’s 
influence with Malmesbury was apparently insufficient, for on 
12 January 1859 Earle was writing to Disraeli : 


To-day I receive a note from Bidwell, stating that Ld. Malmesbury 
cannot now give me Constantinople, & offering me, instead, an 
inferior appointment at Vienna. 

Considering the position wh. I have held since the change of 
government—one often accepted by Members of Parliament—I don’t 
know whether you will approve of my accepting a subordinate place 
in the Chancery of a foreign Mission. 


Disraeli seems to have advised Earle to pocket his pride, and he 
was nominated second paid attaché at Vienna,} though it is not 
clear whether he undertook his duties there. At the general 
election of April and May 1859, Ralph Earle became member for 
Berwick ; 2 whereupon he resigned his Vienna attachéship, and 
abandoned his diplomatic career. He never lost his interest in 
foreign affairs; but, from now onwards, it was the political 
rather than the diplomatic backstairs in which he delighted. 

Disraeli seems to have been thoroughly satisfied with Ralph 
Earle as secretary. On 20 May 1859 he wrote to Mrs. Brydges 
Willyams : ‘ The first secretary, Mr. Earle, has been returned to 
Parliament, tho’ he is only 23, but a man in matured thought 
and power of observation. Without his assistance I could not 
get through my work. I can trust him with interviews. He can 
see men and manage them.’* LEarle’s usefulness to Disraeli was 
noticed in the political world. ‘He was a most useful servant 
to Disraeli’, wrote Sir William Fraser ; ‘for he was capable, not 
only of repeating to him what the public feeling of the day was, 
but he had quite enough of the statesman in him to be able 
to offer advice, which Disraeli would be sure to listen to, and 
appreciate ; a subtle mind ; and great natural ability ’.4 Disraeli 
had an idealistic view of the relations that should exist between 
a minister and his secretary. In his Endymion he wrote: ‘The 
relations between a Minister and his secretary are, or at least 
should be, among the finest that can subsist between two indi- 
viduals. Except the married state, there is none in which so 
great a confidence is involved, in which more forbearance ought 
to be exercised, or more sympathy ought to exist.’ Holding 

1 Obituary of Ralph Earle in The Times, 14 June 1879. 

2 He resigned the seat in August 1859, under an arrangement with his opponent : 


Monypenny and Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (2 vols. 1929), 
i. 1634. 


3 Ibid. i. 1634. 4 Fraser, Disraeli and his Day, pp. 364-5. 
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these opinions Disraeli would hardly have retained Earle as his 
secretary for eight years, without holding him in affection and 
esteem. 

So intimate are the relations between minister and secretary, 
so unreserved the daily intercourse between them, that surviving 
evidence on this topic is necessarily scanty. Ralph Earle’s letters 
to Disraeli—frequent while he was at Paris—now become com- 
paratively rare. Only when Ralph went abroad, as Disraeli’s 
agent, was the correspondence resumed on its former scale. 
Disraeli and Malmesbury disliked each other, and Disraeli was 
convinced that Malmesbury was an incompetent foreign secretary. 
He considered Napoleon III’s ambitions not only a danger to the 
peace of Europe, but also a potential danger to the security of 
tenure of the conservative administration. Palmerston had fallen 
as a result of his efforts to please Napoleon on the refugee question ; 
and Napoleon could not be expected to regard his supplanter 
with cordiality. As far back as 21 February 1858, Ralph Earle 
had written to Disraeli: ‘ Unless you think the opposition of the 
French Press and Govt. an element of strength at this moment, 
I would suggest your writing a letter to Fould to say that your 
sentiments towards the Emperor are unchanged’. In December 
1858, Disraeli dispatched Ralph to Paris with two objects : first, 


to wean Napoleon from his friendship with Palmerston ; and, 
second, to persuade him to postpone his designs on Italy (pre- 
suming he meant war) until Disraeli had got his budget safely 
through Parliament. On 20 December Earle wrote to Disraeli : 


We were evidently off the rails, thanks to Ld. Cowley’s reports 
declaring that the Italian schemes were abandoned. If we can only 
succeed, even at the expense of promises of future co-operation, in 
keeping him (Napoleon) quiet for three months, a great deal will have 
been effected.1 He is certainly less dangerous in Italy than else- 
where, and I don’t think it in our interest, even as conservatives of 
the Balance of Power, that the Austrian domination shd. be main- 
tained. 

This is almost the only European War in which we could remain 
neutral. In fact, neutrality wd. appear inevitable. In fact, I see no 
danger in encouraging the visions, provided they be discarded for 
the present. 


Earle had two interviews with the Emperor, and on 24 December 
wrote a long account of the second to Disraeli.2 Disraeli did his 
best to convince Derby of the seriousness of the danger of war in 
Italy between France and Austria. In this, Disraeli was certainly 


1 In an earlier letter Earle wrote : ‘I gave him (Napoleon) to understand that you 
did not care what he did, provided he kept quiet till after the Budget ’. 
* This letter is printed by Monypenny and Buckle, i. 1618-20. 
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right, though he was hampered by the unofficial nature of his 
information. Derby wrote that he thought that Malmesbury, 


not knowing from what sources you derive your information, .. . 
is inclined, when accounts differ, to place greater reliance, which is 
not unnatural, on his recognized official channels of information than 
on private, and, so far as he is concerned, anonymous intelligence 
which reaches you. I do not know how far your obligations to your 
correspondent would allow of your removing this ground of partial 
mistrust. 


Mr. Buckle justifiably doubts whether ‘ Disraeli’s amateur 
diplomacy and spasmodic interventions were calculated to 
benefit our foreign policy during this period’.2 War broke 
out between Austria and France at the end of April; the 
British general election did not provide the conservatives 
with a majority; and on 10 June 1859 the government was 
defeated on the address to the Crown. Palmerston, Russell, 
and Gladstone came in, to help solve the Italian problem ; and 
Disraeli went into: opposition for the next seven years. His 
budget for 1859—which had concerned him so much at the time 
of Earle’s interviews with Napoleon—was left to his successor. 
Ralph Earle had proved his usefulness during Disraeli’s year of 
office. He had, for example, produced a valuable memorandum 
on the financial state of the country, and had kept Disraeli in 
regular communication with Delane of The Times.* He remained 
Disraeli’s private secretary during the years of opposition. 

In 1860 there was an uproar in Britain against the French 
proposal to annex Savoy and Nice. A strange fatality seemed 
to connect Palmerston’s career with that of Napoleon III. He 
had been ejected from office for approving Napoleon’s coup d’état ; 
his government had fallen over the Conspiracy to Murder Bill. 
Disraeli seems to have hoped that the existence of Palmerston’s 
government might again be endangered by a French question ; 
and Ralph Earle went to Paris to fish in troubled waters. On 
19 April 1860, Earle had an interview with Napoleon lasting forty 
minutes ; and he wrote an account of it to Disraeli on the same 
day : 


When I was introduced into the Emperor’s Cabinet, he began the 
conversation by saying that he was sorry so long a period had elapsed 
since my last visit and then at once plunged into the great business 
by exclaming—‘ The relations between the two Countries are, I fear, 
in a very bad state’. I replied that, notwithstanding the present 
complications, I was of opinion that recent events had shown the 
great strength of the sentiment which bound England to France. 


1 Derby to Disraeli, 8 January 1859: Monypenny and Buckle, i. 1624. 
2 Ibid. i. 1629. 8 Ibid. i. 1653,§1551. 
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This view I enforced by a sketch of the Parliamentary campaign, the 
conclusion at which I arrived being this—that whatsoever might be the 
language of individuals there was no large body of the people prepared 
to withhold the greatest sacrifices wh. might be necessary to the 
maintenance of the alliance, and I therefore urged that the Emperor 
might safely adopt a policy of resistance to the demands (réclamations) 
of the English Cabinet. 

The Emperor said that nothing could be more ridiculous than the 
clamour wh. had been raised about the Swiss annexation. . . . He 
then went back to the Conspiracy Bill & expressed his displeasure at 
the conduct of the Conservative party during the last few years. 

I did not want to appear your Emissary and therefore I admitted 
that. the Conservative party had perhaps allowed themselves to 
succumb too readily to Austrian influence, but, with respect to your- 
self, I said that it was but fair to recognize that even in taking a course, 
which was apparently at variance with the interests of France, you 
had neglected no opportunity of expressing your confidence in the 
sincerity of the Imperial Govt. (s’était toujours attaché 4 faire 
ressortir la loyauté de la politique de l’Empereur). 

‘While upon this subject ’, I continued, ‘I cannot help observing 
that the want of candour with wh. Y.M.’s Govt. has been treated by 
the English Cabinet has not been sufficiently exposed in any of the 
official documents hitherto published by the French Foreign Office, 
and I have ventured to draw up a note of some points which, in my 
opinion, ought to be dwelt upon in some dispatch, wh. may be given 
to the world.’ I gave the Note (which contains a précis of the argu- 
ment with wh. you are so familiar) to the Emperor, and he read it 
twice with much attention, then thanked me for it and said that he 
wd. speak of it to Thouvenel. .. . 

Before leaving him, I suggested that, as it was desirable that the 
English people should not be unaware of the mutual dependence of 
the two countries, and as it was chiefly in the East that the alliance 
of France was indispensable to us,—I suggested that it might be 
expedient to make this conspicuous by some action in the East. 

The Emperor, at once, entered into the idea, and asked how it 
could be done ? 

I suggested a revival of the Suez scheme. He asked me, musingly, 
what was thought of it in England? I said that the movements of 
France in Egypt were watched with the same suspicion as was 
exhibited here with respect to our policy in Sicily. I then reminded 
H.M. of the differences wh. exist in the Cabinet, on this question, 
as they were revealed in the course of the debate, on Roebuck’s 
motion, in 1858.2 


This letter reveals an astonishing degree of treachery on the part 
of Ralph Earle: nor is it so readily excusable, on grounds of 
youth and inexperience, as his behaviour when an attaché at the 


1 Palmerston’s suspicion of the Suez Canal scheme was notorious. 
? Carefully selected passages of this letter are printed in Monypenny and Buckle, 
ii. 54-5. These passages are not reprinted above. 
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Paris Embassy. He positively incited Napoleon III to adopt an 
anti-British policy. He supplied him with arguments ; with a 
précis for a state paper ; and with assurances that his policy was 
likely to be successful. In the hope of embroiling Napoleon and 
Palmerston’s ministry, and using this as a lever for ejecting that 
ministry, Ralph Earle forgot that France and Britain might 
become seriously embroiled in the process. Here statesmanship 
and diplomacy degenerate into the worst kind of faction and 
intrigue. Precisely how deeply Disraeli was involved in all this 
must remain a matter of conjecture. At the very least he was 
an accessory after the fact ; and the chances are that he was as 
deeply involved as his private secretary. 

In the winter of 1860-1, Ralph Earle was again on the Continent 
—this time in Italy. On 28 December 1860 he wrote to Disraeli 
from Florence, giving him an impression of the state of Italy, 
and warning him that the statements of Hudson, the British 
minister at Turin, ‘must be received with a certain doubt, unless 
corroborated by independent testimony of events’. In February 
1861, Earle visited Rome, and wrote to Disraeli: ‘The Cardinal 
Minister of the Holy Father sends you a great many messages of 
compliment, and his Sovereign blessed me on hearing me men- 
tioned as your secretary ’.1 Ralph followed this up by visiting 
Cardinal Wiseman on his return to England. Wiseman assured 
him that he would: do what he could to secure the catholic vote 
for the conservative party. The cardinal observed ‘ that we were 
quite right in looking to the R.C.s for our majority for they could 
give it us. If there was any prospect of a government being 
formed that would carry out a respectable foreign policy, the 
catholic constituents and their members would support it.’? But 
all these intrigues were useless: -Palmerston’s popularity was 
undiminished, and at the general election of 1865 he again 
secured a majority. Ralph Earle,? renewing his parliamentary 
ambitions, became member for Maldon. 

Palmerston died on 18 October 1865, before the new parlia- 
ment had met. John Russell became prime minister. He intro- 
duced a Reform Bill, which was pertinaciously attacked by Lowe 
and the Adullamites, and by Disraeli and the conservatives. 
Disraeli entered into negotiations with the Adullamites, using 
Ralph Earle as his intermediary.t The ministry’s difficulties 

1 Monypenny and Buckle, ii. 59. 


* Ralph Earle to Disraeli, 26 April 1861, ibid. Disraeli’s manoeuvres for the 
Roman catholic vote were rendered nugatory by Derby’s views on the subject: ibid. 
149, 

*In August 1864 Ralph had a dangerous attack of typhoid fever at Kreutznach. 
He was nursed by his elder brother, Charles. See Mrs. C. W. Earle, Memoirs and 
Memories (London, 1911), pp. 253-4. ‘He was always very delicate ’—Sir Lionel 
Earle. 


* Monypenny and Buckle, ii. 169-70. 
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grew, it was defeated on 18 June 1866, and on 26 June its resigna- 
tion was announced. ‘ Your chance has been a long time coming ’, 
wrote Delane to Earle, ‘ pray don’t throw it away now that you 
have got it.” At the same time he indicated ‘that I look to you 
for information as to your progress in the formation of a Ministry ’. 
Earle was very active in the negotiations that led to the formation 
of Derby’s third government : a little too active, apparently, for 
Disraeli’s taste, since Disraeli accused him of interfering. This is 
the first sign of a rift between the two men. Ralph wrote apolo- 
getically :1 ‘ As to “interfering ’’ with the subordinate offices I 
have made my suggestions to you and to you alone, knowing well 
that you could separate the dross from the gold—or rather, I shd. 
say, from the lead, for I am not sufficiently confident to suppose 
that there is, or ever has been, any gold in my ideas’. Earle 
was himself rewarded for his nine years’ devotion to Disraeli—a 
devotion which, from the above evidence, seems to have become 
a little embarrassing to his employer. Ralph became parlia- 
mentary secretary of the Poor Law Board, under Gathorne-Hardy, 
on 14 July 1866. His salary was £1100 a year. He seems to 
have been fully satisfied. ‘I don’t know how to thank you 
enough ’, he wrote to Disraeli.* ‘The Secretary of the Poor Law 
Board does not vacate. I think it would suit me better than the 
Admiralty, perhaps, as a contest would be disagreeable.’ He 
went on to make suggestions as to his successor as private secretary. 
But Disraeli had his own ideas on the subject, and appointed 
Montagu Corry, a young man whom he had met the previous 
year.4 Corry began his new duties on 12 July 1866. 

Disraeli and Montagu Corry were soon on terms of greater 
intimacy than ever Disraeli and Earle had been. A contemporary 
observer wrote that he became Disraeli’s 


one indispensable man. He had been the social link that connected 
Lord Beaconsfield with a world which he surveyed as a contemptuous 
critic rather than inhabited as a born denizen. He gave the Prime 
Minister all the gossip of the clubs and all the chatter of the drawing- 
rooms. .. . He was the daily companion and confidant of the great 
man in his walks, in his visits, even in his meditations. . . . He was, 
in a word, the model of secretaries.5 


1 The letter is merely dated ‘ Wednesday’. 4 July 1866 is the most probable date. 

2 Poor Law Board ‘ Office List’, 1 October 1866. George Sclater Booth became 
parliamentary secretary on 23 March 1867 at a salary of £1000: ‘ Office List ’, 1 April 
1867. 

3 The letter is merely dated ‘ Friday’. 6 July 1866 is the most probable date. 
See Monypenny and Buckle, ii. 180. 

‘For the circumstances of their meeting, see Sir Algernon West, Recollections, 
1832 to 1886 (2 vols. 1899), i. 240-1, and Monypenny and Buckle, ii. 153-4. 

5° T. H. S. Escott, ‘ Lord Carnarvon’s Resignation ’, Gentleman’s Magazine, ccxlii. 
(1878), 357-8. 
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Disraeli, having provided for Earle, considered his obligation at 
an end, and intimate relations ceased. Earle was again on the 
Continent in August, and on the 11th wrote to Disraeli from 
Brussels. One phrase is significant : ‘If an Autumn session were 
unavoidable, we should, at least, have the advantage of being 
able to feel our way about Reform, without committing ourselves 
in a Queen’s Speech’. This shows that he had no real objection 
to Reform—the subject on which he later spoke against Disraeli 
in the House of Commons. The Earle-Disraeli correspondence 
came to an end, and there is every indication that a coolness, 
though not yet an open rupture, developed between them during 
the winter of 1866-7. 

The principal causes of the quarrel between Disraeli and Earle 
are now fairly clear. Drummond-Wolff wrote that ‘thinking 
that this appointment (Secretaryship of the Poor Law Board), 
which entailed no great labour, was given him so that he might 
combine his Secretarial with his Parliamentary work, Mr. Earle 
used to go daily to see his chief. Mr. Disraeli, however, having 
appointed another private secretary, . . . wished to dispense with 
Mr. Earle’s services and did not welcome these continual visits.’ 1 
In February 1867, Earle complained bitterly to Rose, a personal 
friend of Disraeli. He accused Disraeli ‘ of altered demeanour, 
of snubbing him before subordinates, and of excluding him, in 
spite of ten years of devotion, from his confidence’.2 The 
occasion for the quarrel was, probably, some demand on the part 
of Ralph for a-more important post. Early in March 1867, Lord 
Cranborne, Lord Carnarvon, and General Peel resigned from the 
cabinet. Disraeli announced these resignations on 4 March.*® 
The conservative party was near revolt on the Reform question : 
but Lord Cranborne made no attempt to cause a split. If Ralph 
Earle had had honest doubts on the Reform question this is when 
he would have resigned: but he delayed for a fortnight—and 
the assumption is that, in the ensuing reshuffle, he had hoped for 
promotion. On 18 or 19 March he may have reproached Disraeli 
on this score ; and a bitter quarrel certainly occurred. Gathorne- 
Hardy, Earle’s chief at the Poor Law Board, noted in his diary 
on 20 March : ‘ Earle sent me word last night that he has resigned. 
He has not.done much at the office, but I have no complaint to 
make. I fancy his grievance is not Reform but some quarrel 
with Disraeli. Each is bitter against the other.’ 5 

1 Drummond-Wolff, Rambling Recollections, i. 64. 
2 Monypenny and Buckle, ii. 262. I have not been able to trace the source of this 
information, but there is no reason to doubt it. 

3 Hansard, 3rd series, clxxxv. 1309-10. Pakington, Henry Corry, and the Duke 
of Buckingham replaced the retiring members. 

4 Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury (5 vols. 1921), i. 249-51. 


5 Alfred E. Gathorne-Hardy, Gathorne-Hardy, first Earl of Cranbrook: A Memoir, 
with Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence (1910), p. 203. 
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Ralph Earle not only resigned, but on 11 April 1867 made a 
speech in the commons against the Reform Bill.1 Earle was no 
great speaker :? he did himself much harm by his effort, and 
Disraeli none.* Sir William Fraser has an account of this affair : 


Ralph Earle, M.P., who had been for many years confidential 
private secretary to Disraeli, quarrelled with him for some reason 
that has not been explained ; and which may never be known. He 
considered himself to have been harshly treated in being dismissed 
from Disraeli’s confidence on receiving an official appointment ; and, 
though possessing much cleverness and a considerable amount of good 
sense, made the great error of attacking Disraeli in the House of 
Commons. A more painful exhibition was never witnessed. Earle 
had no power of speaking ; he addressed the House of Commons just 
before a Division, when it is always impatient, pouring out his invec- 
tives against his late master in a feeble manner, and producing, as 
might be supposed, the effect of rendering himself absurd. The 
House knew nothing of the circumstances of the quarrel, and cared 
as little. Earle had, of course, plenty of enemies, who turned upon 
him, and upbraided him for what appeared an act of unprovoked 
ingratitude. He never gave me the slightest hint as to the cause of 
his quarrel with a man whom I know he admired enthusiastically. 
. . . I had not seen Earle since his esclandre. I was at an afternoon 
party, given by Sir Charles Buxton, at the Castle Hotel, Richmond. 
In the crowd assembled on the lawn I observed him: he seemed to 
feel shy as to speaking to me: I said: ‘Good Morning!’ He came 
up to me: I give his precise words: ‘ Disraeli and I have quarrelled, 
as you know: the quarrel is absolutely hopeless: it can never be 
made up under any circumstances: I know what your feelings have 
always been about Disraeli; and I know, of course, what they must 
be about this Reform Bill. I think it right to tell you that I was 
behind the scenes the whole time ; I know everything that occurred. 
It was not Disraeli’s Bill; it was Lord Derby’s’. I never saw him 
again. He has long been dead.5 


There is evidence from Disraeli’s side, too, as to the extreme 
bitterness of the quarrel. On 18 April 1867 he wrote to Lord 
Beauchamp : 


The only black spot in this great business, and which I would not 
notice to anyone but yourself, is the treason of Earle! I have known 
him for ten years, and tho’ warned from the first by the Cowleys, 


1 Hansard, 3rd series, clxxxvi. 1574-5. 

2 Other occasions on which Earle spoke were 28 May 1866 (clxxxiii. 1406-7), 
11 June 1866 (clxxxiv. 176), 25 July 1866 (ibid. p. 1454), and 22 February 1867 
(clxxxv. 811). 

% Lord Spencer later told Sir Lionel Earle that Disraeli had said to him: ‘I am 
not so much surprised at Ralph’s want of political morality, but I am surprised at his 
want of political sagacity °. 

4* Invectives ’ is certainly too strong a word. 

5 Sir William Fraser, Disraeli and his Day, pp. 363-5. 
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whom he treated as he has treated me, I utterly disregarded their 
intimations, and ascribed them all to prejudice and misapprehension. 

I have worked for his welfare more earnestly than for my own, 
and do not believe that I ever, even in the most trying times, gave 
him a hasty or inkind word. I loaded him with favours, and among 
them introduced him to you. I am ashamed of my want of dis- 
crimination. 


The bitterness of Disraeli’s tone in his correspondence was prob- 
ably surpassed in his conversation ; and it is hardly surprising 
that Ralph Earle decided that he had no political future. He 
abandoned his seat at Maldon in 1868. 

Ralph Earle turned from politics to finance. In the summer 
of 1869 he was in Constantinople, acting for Baron Hirsch, and 
negotiating with the Turkish government for a railway concession.* 
He was successful. Baron Hirsch is reputed to have made a 
million pounds ; and Earle was given ten thousand for his share 
in the transaction. Earle was evidently a shrewd business man 
for, ten years later, he left £40,000 to his elder brother Charles.‘ 

e retained some of his political interests. His sister-in-law, 
Mrs. C. W. Earle (a niece of Lord Clarendon), was a friend of 
John Morley who, while editor of the Fortnightly Review,’ accepted 
some contributions from Ralph. In November 1876 an article 
was published on ‘The Eastern Situation ’.6 No marked bias 
against Disraeli was displayed, but its tone was decidedly anti- 
Turkish. In October 1878 an article appeared on ‘ Mr. Gladstone 
and the New Equilibrium ’.? Gladstone was criticized freely, and 
an occasional phrase displayed an anti-Disraeli tendency. For 
example : ‘When Protestants emancipate the Roman Catholics, 
or Protectionists repeal the Corn Laws, or Conservative ministers 
propose household suffrage, we know that the end of their reign 
is at hand’.§ Though Ralph Earle thus kept his hostility to 
Disraeli well within bounds, that hostility was not forgotten by 

1 Monypenny and Buckle, ii. 262. 

? Baron Hirsch left an unenviable reputation for double-dealing. Sir Lionel Earle 
informs me: ‘ The Turks agreed to pay so mucha mile. Hirsch consequently avoided 
all Tunnels which of course largely lessened the cost and increased the Mileage.’ 
R. B. Macpherson wrote that in 1877 the Roumelian railway went only about twenty 
miles beyond Philippopolis. ‘ The original contract provided for the extension of the 
line as far as Sofia, but it is said that Baron Hirsch, the contractor, found that the 
latter part of the contract being through mountainous country, would not pay him so 
well, and therefore quietly ignored it ’ (Under the Red Crescent, or Ambulance Adven- 
tures in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, London, 1885, p. 35). Ralph Earle’s 
connexions in the business world evidently need further investigation ; but it seems 
likely that his early training in political rascality stood him in good stead. 

3 Mrs. C. W. Earle, Memoirs and Memories, p. 259, and Sir Lionel Earle’s recollec- 
tions. 

4 Sir Lionel Earle’s recollections. 

5 Mrs. C. W. Earle, Memoirs and Memories, p. 300. 


® The Fortnightly Review, vol. xx, new series, pp. 651-70. 
7 Ibid. vol. xxiv, new series, pp. 568-88, 8 Loc, cit. p. 587, 
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his contemporaries. In 1878 a series of articles entitled ‘The 
Political Adventures of Lord Beaconsfield’ appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review.1 These articles, which showed great ability, 
displayed the strongest animus against Disraeli. They were so 
generally attributed to Ralph Earle that on 15 June 1878 he 
wrote to The Times denying their authorship or any connexion 
with them whatsoever. The general impression given, in fact, 
by Ralph Earle’s career after 1867, is that his attack on Disraeli 
of 11 April of that year was so complete a failure that he did not 
care to renew it. 

Ralph Earle died at Soden in Nassau on 10 June 1879,° and 
was buried there. He was only in his forty-fifth year, and had 
already been out of political life for eleven years. In his brief 
diplomatic and political career he had shown great ability. He 
had gone far, and might have gone much farther but for his over- 
weening ambition. Much that is reprehensible emerges from a 
study of the transactions in which he engaged ; but Disraeli must 
take his share of the responsibility—indeed the greater share, since 
he was the older and more experienced man. There are many 
hints and allusions in the Earle-Disraeli correspondence ; there 
are many half-explained incidents in the relations between these 
two men. But, in spite of the obscurities that still remain, the 
facts that emerge are not without importance, since they belong 
to a type of transaction that is seldom open to the scrutiny of the 
historian. 

GavIN B. HENDERSON. 


1 These articles were frequently quoted by T. P. O’Connor in Lord Beaconsfield, 
A Biography (People’s edn, 1879). 

2 The Times, 17 June 1878, p. 12. Messrs. Chapman and Hall, who published the 
Fortnightly Review in 1878, inform me that they have no record of the ently of 
the articles. 

3 Annual Register, 1879, pp. 201-2. Obituaries were published in The Times, 
14 June 1879, the Liverpool Daily Post, 16 June 1879. 

4 Information from Sir Lionel Earle, who failed to find his grave in 1937. 





Notes and Documents 


The House of Ordgar and the Foundation of 
Tavistock Abbey 


ErHELRED II’s maternal grandfather, Ordgar, makes his first 
appearance in 958 as one of the ministri attesting a charter of 
king Eadwig’s.1_ Two or three years later his daughter Ailfthryth 
married Atthelweald, eldest son of Aithelstan the ‘ half-king ’. 
The half-king is said to have inherited an estate of forty hides in 
Devon,? and if so, he and Ordgar may at one time have been 
neighbours ; but the Dictionary of National Biography seems to 
rely solely on Gaimar for its assertion that Ordgar was ‘a land- 
owner in every village from Exeter to Frome’. Two further 
statements about him in the same article, that he was the son of 
an ealdorman, and that he married a lady of royal birth, may 
well be true, but here again we have only Gaimar’s word for it.? 
Allfthryth was left a widow in 962 or the following year, and 
in 964 she became King Edgar’s second wife. For her ‘ morning- 
gift ’, or part of it, she received an estate near Blewbury, on the 
Berkshire downs.* The charter by which this land was settled 
on her is the last one attested by Ordgar as a minister. His 
daughter’s elevation soon brought about his own, and by the end 
of the same year we find him signing as an ealdorman.' Florence 
of Worcester states that he was ealdorman of ‘Dumnonia’. It is 
to be supposed that for administrative purposes ‘Dumnonia’ at 
this time included Cornwall. In all probability it had done so ever 
since the death of the last native Cornish prince. However that 
may be, a ceremony of manumission performed at St. Petroc’s 
altar is the one and only act associated with Ordgar’s term of 
office. This took place either at Padstow or, more probably, at 
Bodmin. It is recorded on a page of the Bodmin Gospels : 


1 Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus (= K), 1214. 2 Crawford Charters, p. 82, n. 

3 Gaimar, Lestorie des E'ngles, ll. 3606-8, 3629-30. 4K1252. 

5 The following is a list of his attestations. As minister, in 958 (K1214); 959 
(K479, 1221, 1224); 960 (Davidson iv) ; 961 (K1232, 1234, 484*) ; 962 (Thorndon Hall 
charter, K1238); 963 (K1247); 964 (K1252). As du, 964 (K1253); 965 (K521) ; 
966 (K520*, 523*, 526*, 527*, 528*, 1257); 967 (Davidson vi, K533, 1260); 968 
(K543, 544, 546, 1261, 1262, 1263, 1264, 1265, 1266*) ; 969 (Davidson vii, K548, 556) ; 
970 (K563*, 566, 1270). His name also appears on a doubtful charter of 964 (K614) 
and a spurious one of 978 (K598). For the charters edited by Davidson, see Journal of 
the British Archaeological Assoc. xxxix. (1883), 259-303; and for the Thorndon Hall 
charter, T'rans. Devonshire Assoc. |xi. 251. 
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Hoe est nomen illius mulieris Wencenethel quam liberavit Ordgar dux 
pro anima sua super altare Petroci sancti coram istis testibus, Wulfsie 
episcopus, Leumarh presbiter, Grifiuth presbiter, Morhaitho diaconus.* 


In 968 the old monastery at Exeter was revived and placed under 
the care of the learned and devout abbot Sideman. Ordgar no 
doubt had a hand in this, but details are lacking. His term of 
office lasted only seven years. He died in 971, and was buried at 
Exeter.” 

William of Malmesbury, in a passage which will be considered 
presently, states that Tavistock abbey was founded, or at least 
planned (‘surgendi exordium accepit’) by Ordgar. No earlier 
writer confirms this statement. It is at variance alike with 
the Tavistock foundation-charter, with the constant tradition of 
the abbey,* and with a passage in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
which distinctly refers to Tavistock as ‘ Ordulf’s minster ’.* 
William of Malmesbury’s error has none the less enjoyed a 
protracted currency. The passage just cited from his Gesta 
Pontificum was reproduced verbatim by a Worcester annalist of 
c. 1135, who proceeded to adorn it with a rubric of his own devis- 
ing : ‘ Thavestoca construitur a.D. 961’.5 Apparently he arrived 
at this by the simple process of subtracting twenty years from the 
date of the foundation-charter, and ten from that of Ordgar’s 
death. He was followed by Matthew Paris, from whose Chronica 
Majora the erroneous date was handed down, via ‘ Matthew of 
Westminster ’, to the eighteenth-century antiquarians ; and to 
this day it forms an occasional trap for the unwary. 

The name of Ordgar’s wife is unknown. She, and a son of 
Ordgar’s, also unnamed, were buried at Tavistock. The only 
other children of the marriage, so far as is known, were Atlfthryth 
and her brother Ordulf (Ordwulf). Ordulf signs his first charter 
as a minister in 975, just before Edgar’s death, and then not again 
until 980.6 It is natural enough that he and his family should 
have played no part in the government under Edward ‘the 
Martyr’ (975-79); but a further reason for his absence from 
court is that he was occupied in founding Tavistock Abbey. 


1 Oliver, Monasticon Dioc. Exon. p. 432. ? Flor. Wig. 

3 Hundred Rolls, i. 81; Stapeldon’s Register, ed. Hingeston-Randolph, p. 403. 

4 Anno 997. 

5 Ungedruckte Anglo-Normannische Geschichtsquellen, ed. Liebermann, p. 20. 

° The following is a list of his attestations. His style is always minister except 
where otherwise noted: 975 (K590); 980 (K624); 982 (K633); 983 (K639, 1279) ; 
984 (K641, 1281); 986 (K655*); 987 (K657, 658); 988 (K663 as miles, 664); 990 
(K673*) ; 993 (K684*); 994 (K686*, 687); 995 (K688, 689, 690, 691, 692, 1289) ; 
996 (K696, 1292, 1291—this last as dux, from a twelfth-century manuscript); 997 
(K698) ; 998 (Crawford viii, K700, 701*); 999 (K703, 704); 1000 (K1294 as miles) ; 
1001 (K705,°706); 1002 (K707, 710, 1295, 1296, 1297); 21003 (K712, 713); 1004 
(K709 as comes, but minister in the better text of Charter Roll, 6 Edw. II); 1005 
(K714, 1801); ? 1006 (K715*). 
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Ramsey, the first considerable new foundation of Edgar’s reign, 
was consecrated and enfranchised in 974, having taken five years 
to build.t If we allow five years for Tavistock, and reckon 
backwards from the date of its charter, we arrive at 976 as the 
latest possible date for the beginnings of the abbey. In all 
probability this date should be put back a little, for the anti- 
monastic demonstrations which broke out after Edgar’s death 
can hardly have failed to slow down Ordulf’s proceedings. More- 
over, the tradition at Tavistock was that the abbey had been 
founded in Edgar’s reign. We shall hardly be far out, therefore, 
if we decide that it was begun by Ordulf c. 974. 

By 981 it was ready for its charter. This document will be 
examined presently. Here, all that need be said of it is that 
there is no reason to doubt its authenticity. Naturally, Ordulf is 
mentioned in the most honorific terms. He also receives special 
mention in two other charters of Ethelred’s reign, on both occa- 
sions figuring as a supporter of monastic interests.* As the boy- 
king’s uncle, he must have been an influential personage during 
Ethelred’s minority, and even later ; but he was never promoted 
to his father’s rank. After Ordgar’s death, Cornwall and Devon 
had been merged with Dorset and Somerset into a larger aggregate 
presided over by an officer styled ealdorman of the western shires.‘ 
Below this magnate were several deputy governors administering 
each his own portion of the enlarged area. It seems that Ordulf 
was one of these. According to Florence of Worcester he was 
‘ primas ’—that is, high-reeve '—of Dumnonia. Does this mean 
that he administered all Devon and Cornwall? It would be 
natural to suppose so; but ‘dux Cornubiae ’ is the title given 
him in an inscription which William of Worcester saw at Tavistock 
in 1478.6 Between the royal estates in Cornwall on the one hand, 
and the Devonshire hundred of Lifton, which included Tavistock, 
on the other, there was a connexion dating back to the reign of 
Alfred the Great, if not earlier, for in his will Alfred mentions 
* Liwtune [Lifton] and the lands belonging thereto, namely all 
that I have among the Wealcynne [Cornish] except Triconscire ’.’ 
Traces of this connexion lingered on until the Norman Conquest.® 
Now in the Life of St. Rumon, the patron saint of Tavistock, 
Ordulf is styled ‘comes Cornubie et Deuonie adiacentis ’®—possibly 
a significant phrase. It is just possible, therefore, that his official 


1 Dugdale, Monasticon (1819), ii. 554. 

? Cartulary of Tavistock, in Dugdale, op. cit. ii. 494. 3 K1312 and 684*, 

4 Chadwick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, p. 195; Robertson, Anglo-Saxon 
Charters, p. 387. 

5 Crawford Charters, p. 122; Plummer, Two Saxon Chronicles, ii. 180. 

® Trans. Devonshire Assoc. xviii. 478. 7 Ibid. Ixx. 105. 

8 Exon Domesday, fo. 93 (V.C.H. Devon, i. 407). 


® Information kindly supplied by Canon G. H. Doble, M.A.; see his St. Rumon 
and St, Ronan, p. 13. 
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duties were confined to Cornwall and the neighbouring Devon 
hundred of Lifton. As to Cornwall there can be no doubt. The 
Bodmin Gospels show him freeing a serf at St. Petroc’s altar, and 
that not long after his father’s death, for the deacon Morhaitho is 
again a witness.1_ This manumission was performed ‘ pro anima 
Alfsie ’, Aflfsige being perhaps the brother who lay buried at 
Tavistock. His wife is mentioned, but not by name, in the 
Tavistock cartulary. A document of 1322, enumerating the 
benefactors of the abbey, gives her name as ‘ Abina ’.? 

From 982 to 1005, Ordulf constantly witnesses his nephew’s 
charters. He must have been living when Atlfwold, bishop of 
Crediton, drew up his will c. 1008, for the bishop left him two 
books, a martyrology and a work by Rhabanus Maurus.* We 
may suppose that his death occurred c. 1010. Only one other 
thing is known about him: he was an exceptionally tall man. 
William of Malmesbury says that his tomb in the abbey was 
reckoned one of the sights of Tavistock on account of its abnormal 
size. During the eighteenth century, when the chapter-house 
there was demolished, two thigh-bones were found, of great 
antiquity and of exceptional length. An expert in osteology, 
who examined them in 1914, pronounced them to be those of 
two men. ‘The longest measures fully 21 inches in length ; it is 
4% inches in circumference, much eroded. The man of whose 
frame it formed part must have been of great muscular strength 
and stature. He was very old at the time of his death, but in his 
prime must have stood seven feet high.’ 4 

To this aspect of Ordulf, or of ‘ Edulfus ’, as he calls him, 
William of Malmesbury does more than justice. He says that 
‘Edulfus ’ could bestride a stream ten feet wide. On one 
occasion, when he and his kinsman (cognatus) King Edward were 
kept waiting at the gate of Exeter, Edulfus tore down the gate 
and part of the city wall with his bare hands. These and similar 
examples of his prowess are related in a passage ® which opens 
with two erroneous statements, namely, that Tavistock Abbey 
was founded by Ordgar, father of Edulfus and ‘ Elfrida’ 
(4ilfthryth), and that this same Ordgar was buried there. Finally 
we are told that Edulfus died in the prime of life (‘talis adhuc 
aetatis calore perfervidus ’). He left certain legacies to Horton 
Abbey in Dorsetshire, near which he had been wont to go hunting, 
and before his death expressed a wish to be interred there. But 
his wishes were frustrated by the violence of Sihtric, abbot of 
Tavistock, who carried off both gifts and giver to his own church. 


1 Oliver, op. cit. p. 432. 2 Stapeldon’s Register, p. 403. 
® Crawford Charters, p. 23. 4 Trans. Devonshire Assoc. xlvi. 152. 
5 Gesta Pontificwm (Rolls Ser.), p. 203. 
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Later on, under King William, Sihtric turned pirate (‘ piraticam 
‘ageressus’); and altogether he was a disgrace to the Church. 

It is plainly impossible that the son of a man who died in 971, 
and brother-in-law of a king who died four years later, should 
himself have died in the prime of life under Edward the Confessor 
(1042-66). Yet this fantastic story has been gravely repeated 
by the historians of Dorsetshire, from Hutchins to the Victoria 
County History, as well as by the editors of the notorious 1819 
Monasticon.1 The latter, moreover, have refined upon it by 
printing ‘ecclesiam inflammavit ’ instead of ‘infamavit ’ in the 
closing sentence, thereby gratuitously adding arson to the list of 
Sihtric’s crimes. 

We might well be excused if we decided without more ado to 
throw this nonsense overboard. Before doing so, however, let us 
remember that even that part of the story which looks most like 
a folk-tale is founded upon fact. The evidence of his tomb and 
(possibly) of the thigh-bone suggests that Ordulf was conspicuous 
for his great stature. We are puzzled by his alleged dealings 
with Horton. We open Domesday Book, and find, among the 
possessions of Tavistock, a Cornish manor to which the abbot 
of Horton lays claim. It begins to look as if there were here 
a tangle worth unravelling. William of Malmesbury is not de- 
liberately romancing, but perhaps he has muddled the truth. 

I suggest that what he has muddled is the genealogy of the 
house of Ordgar. During the half-century that followed Ordulf’s 
death we find two persons, named Ordgar and Ordulf respectively, 
who, judging by their names and the position they held in the 
south-west, may very well have been descended from the eal- 
dorman of Edgar’s reign. The former—we may call him Ordgar 
II—attests charters as a minister from 1031 to 1050.2 Earl 
Leofric’s charter to Coventry (1043) includes him among its 
witnesses.* He is there styled ‘ Ordgarus Deuonensis ’, no doubt 
in order to distinguish him from his contemporary and namesake 
the sheriff of Cambridgeshire. An undated document of c. 1045, 
drawn up at Exeter, is witnessed by Sihtric, abbot of Tavistock, 
Ordgar, and Ordgar’s two brothers Atlfgar and Aiscbeorn.* In 
1042 Edward the Confessor had granted him a half-hide of land 
at Littleham, near Exmouth.’ On consulting Domesday Book to 
find out what became of this land, we discover that by 1066 it 
had come into the possession of Horton Abbey. 

1 ii, 511. 

2 1031 (K744, Davidson xi); 1033 (K1318); 1035 (K753*, 1322); 1038-44 (K768, 
769); 1042 (K1332, 763); 1043 (K767 as miles); 1044 (K770, 774, 775); 1045 
(K776, 778, 779*, 780, 781) ; 1049 (K787 as nobilis) ; also two Exeter charters of 1044 
and 1050 (Ordnance Survey Facsimiles II, nos. xii and xiii). 


3 K939 ; for the date, see Crawford Charters, p. 112, n. 
4K1334. 5 K1332. 
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The ‘caput abbatiae’ of this monastery consisted of seven 
hides at Horton which in 1033 had been granted by Canute to the 
thegn Boui.’ Edward the Confessor’s charter enfranchising the 
abbey is dated 1061.2, The foundation must therefore have taken 
place between those two dates ; we may put it at c. 1050. The 
name of the founder is unknown. It is not clear whether William 
of Malmesbury means to describe ‘ Edulfus’’ as the founder or 
merely as a benefactor. His expression is: ‘eius liberalitate 
inter abbatias numerabatur ’. It certainly looks as if Littleham 
had been one of Ordgar’s benefactions. In 1086 the manor of 
Antony in Cornwall was held by Tavistock but claimed by 
Horton. It is to be noted that this claim was evidently unsuc- 
cessful in law, for the manor continued to be held as a fief of 
Tavistock until the Dissolution. 

It seems likely, therefore, that William of Malmesbury’s tale 
about Horton rests on a confusion of identity, the confusion 
possibly arising from the fact that Ordulf’s father and son or 
grandson were both named Ordgar. Behind his statement about 
the legacy to Horton there lies some complication revolving round 
a disputed testament, the details of which are lost. It is at least 
clear that the Domesday commissioners were not forcibly struck 
by the validity of Horton’s claim.* 


1K1318. 2 K1341. 

3 Abbot Sihtric’s alleged addiction to piracy has been taken quite seriously by some 
writers. The most recent historian of English monasticism, indeed, goes so far as to 
style Sihtric a ‘ compatriot and predecessor of Drake ’, and pictures him as associating 
with Gytha at Flatholm ‘ or the sons of Harold in the Irish seas ’ (Knowles, The Monastic 
Order in England, p. 104). It may seem rash to dispute with Dom Knowles on a point 
of Benedictine history ; but he has himself remarked on Malmesbury’s proneness to 
repeat ‘ irresponsible charges ’ (ibid. p. 114, n.), and in this case there is evidence for 
the defence which he seems to have overlooked. I refer to the annals of Tavistock 
Abbey, one of the Digby MSS. in the Bodleian, excerpts from which were printed by 
Hearne in the appendix to his edition of William of Newburgh (iii. 709). In these 
annals, against the year 1082, there is an entry: ‘ Ob. Sictricus abb’ tauistok’ viij® 
id’ ap’lis’. It is noteworthy that the post-Conquest abbot Wymund, who was 
deposed for simony by Anselm in 1102, receives no mention from the annalist, either 
because he was held to have disgraced the house or because his obit was no longer 
kept there. The entry above quoted is good evidence that neither of these considera- 
tions applied to Sihtric. We may justifiably, with Freeman (Norman Conquest, v. 747), 
take it as intimating that Sihtric remained in undisturbed possession of the abbey till 
his death. Furthermore, Malmesbury reports that even at the time of writing 
Sihtric’s predecessor Lyfing was still commemorated at Tavistock: a fact which 
strengthens the impression that the Conquest entailed no violent breach of continuity 
there. It does, however, appear that a comparatively heavy burden of knight-service 
was laid on the abbey by the Conqueror. Still under the spell of Malmesbury’s ‘ irre- 
sponsible charges’, Dom Knowles explains this by the supposition that ‘ the first 
Norman abbot needed some kind of military protection against the inroads of his 
predecessor, the English Sihtric, who had joined the marauding exiles ’ (op. cit. p. 611). 
But, as Dom Knowles is well aware, the quotas of knight-service were fixed quite early 
in the Conqueror’s reign (ibid. p. 610): in other words, while Sihtric was still abbot. 
Finally, there is documentary proof that in 1068, at the very time when Dom 
Knowles pictures the abbot as a fugitive in Gytha’s train, Sihtric was in fact peace- 
fully attending Queen Matilda’s coronation at Westminster (Davis, Regesta, no. 22). 
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Ordgar II’s name occurs for the last time in the record of 
some manumissions entered on fo. 8b of the Leofric Missal. 
Translated, the passage reads as follows : 


These are the names of the men who were freed for Ordgar at Bradan 
stane [Bradstone] where he lay sick : that is, Cynsie from Liwtune [Lifton], 
and Godcild of Lamburnan [Lamerton], and Leofric of Swuran tune 
[Sourton], Dolawine’s son, and Eadsige of Cyric forda [? Churchford in 
Meavy], and Ailfgyth of Boc lande [Buckland ? Monachorum], and Smala 
of Ocmund tune [Oakhampton], and Wifman of Brada stane, and Byrhfled 
of Tref meu tune [Trematon], and Ailfled of Clymes tune [Stoke Climsland], 
in witness of Wynstan the mass-priest, and Wulfsie at Lamburnan, and 
of all the minster-priests there. 

And ilfgyth of Swuran tune; and thereto is witness Cynsie the 
priest, and Goda the priest, and Ailfric the priest who wrote this writing. 
This was done at Borslea [Boasley in Bratton Clovelly] for Ordgar. 

. . . Eadgyfu freed Leofrune at Curri tune [Coryton] for Ordgar, in 
witness of Brown the mass-priest and of all the minster-priests there. 


Warren, the editor of the Leofric Missal, identifies this Ordgar 
with Ordgar I, but the identification is manifestly untenable. 
The page on which the manumissions are entered belongs to that 
section of the missal which the editor distinguishes as Leofric C ; 
and on his own showing no other part of C was written before the 
eleventh century. Warren asserts that they are entered ‘in an 
earlier and more faded handwriting ’ than others in the volume.! 
But they are in more than one handwriting. No one who 
examines the page or the facsimile provided by Warren at all 
carefully will fail to notice that they have been entered at different 
times, if not by different hands. That is to say, each act of 
manumission has been recorded separately, and doubtless soon 
after the event. This misrepresentation of the palaeographical 
evidence is of a piece with the rest of Warren’s argument. He 
does not attempt to explain how a leaf which he assigns to 
c. 970 has found its way into an eleventh-century compilation. It 
is most unfortunate that a number of later writers, including the 
editors of The Place-Names of Devon, have been led astray by his 
reckless assertions. 

One suggestion of Warren’s may be noted, as perhaps less wide 
of the mark. He surmises that the Eadgyfu who performed a 
manumission in Ordgar’s name may have been Ordgar’s wife. 
The date of the manumissions must be somewhere between 1030 
and 1050; and Ordgar’s death probably took place in the latter 
or the following year. About his brothers, Ailfgar and Auscbeorn, 
there is no certain information ; but a minister named Atlfgar 
is a frequent witness of charters at this time. It is tempting to 
suppose that a certain ‘ Ailfgar the Tall’ who in 1066 held the 


1 The Leofric Missal, ed. Warren, p. 1x. 
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manors of Bradford and Lashbrook,' in close proximity to the 
Tavistock Abbey manor of Thornbury, was also a descendant of 
the founder’s. 

In any case, it is not likely that the family was extinct by 
1066. At that date, a nobleman named Ordulf was one of the 
greatest landowners in Devon. He attests a few charters as 
minister and nobilis between 1044 and 1050.2. Two of his manors, 
Beer Ferrers and Lamerton, are in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Tavistock. Not far from Ruan Lanihorne in Cornwall, where 
St. Rumon’s bones had lain until their removal to Tavistock by 
Ordulf I, he had the manor of Moresk, called Moireis in Domesday 
Book and Morrois in the romance of Tristan and Isolda. There 
is a note in the Exon Domesday: ‘I, Reginald, have paid £24 
yearly to the king’s farm for Ordulf’s lands’. Elsewhere in the 
volume these lands are more than once termed ‘the honour of 
Ordulf’. By 1086 fifteen of the twenty Devon manors he is 
recorded as having held on the day King Edward lived and died 4 
had pased to the Count of Mortain, and one (Haxton in Bratton 
Fleming) to the see of Exeter. Possibly this last was a voluntary 
benefaction. If so, it would account for the fact that Ordulf’s 
obit, 16 December, is commemorated in the calendar of the 
Leofric Missal, unless indeed this refers to the elder Ordulf. 

It will be remembered that the remains of two men were 
found at Tavistock, their exceptional size indicating a family 
likeness. The tradition of the place, identifying one of these 
men with the founder, is not unworthy of respect. We may, if 
we please, assign the other bone either to Ordgar II or to the 
younger Ordulf, and in either case we partially save William of 
Malmesbury’s credit. His reference to the premature decease of 
‘Edulfus ’ may be correct if understood of Ordulf II. On the 
other hand, he states that ‘Ordgar’ was buried at Tavistock, 
and may be mistaken only in identifying him with Ordgar I. 

Appended below is a revised text of the Tavistock foundation- 
charter. The original charter is believed to be no longer extant. 
It is recited in an Inspeximus of Edward I’s dated 10 September 
1285. In the following notes the symbol a denotes the enrolled 

1 Exon Domesday, fo. 291 (V.C.H. Devon, i. 449). 


21044 (Davidson xii, K771*, 774, 775); 1045 (K779*); 1049 (K787); 1050 
(Ordnance Survey Facsimiles I, no. xiii). 

3 On the strength of certain deductions from the Geldroll of 1084, which appear 
to be sound, one authority has concluded that at that date the king was still, for 
purposes of land-tax, deemed to be lord both of Tavistock and of Beer Ferrers (Reichel, 
‘The Hundreds of Devon,’ pt. iii, Trans. Devonshire Assoc. 1930, p. 107). Both 
manors, presumably, had been held by Ordulf I ex officio. Did some of his duties 
and perquisites become hereditary ? 

4 Broad Clist, Haxton, Wyke, Shobrook, West Raddon, Alwington, Monkleigh, 
Frithelstock, Culleigh, Alverdiscot, Bratton Fleming, Croyde in Georgeham, St. 
Marychurch, Little Hemston, Bigbury, Harford, Beer Ferrers, Lamerton, Wear 
Giffard, Woodhouse in Brixham. 
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copy of this Inspeximus (Charter Rolls, 13 Edw. I, m. 3). A 
subsequent Inspeximus, of 14 February 1348 (= 5), furnishes the 
only text which has been published so far. It was printed from 
the Charter Rolls (22 Edw. III, m. 27), with some emendations, 
by Dugdale (Mon. 1819, ii. 495), whose version (= c) has been 
reproduced by Kemble and Thorpe. Dugdale also printed an 
excerpt from a Tavistock cartulary (= d) which is useful in 
that it supplies two or three variant readings. The following 
text is founded on a collation of a, b, c, and d: 


f VNIVERSITATIS CREATORE IN ETERNVM REGNANTE ac iustc modera- 
mine cuncta creata, visibilia et inuisibilia,! miro ineffabilique modo guber- 
nante : ego AUTHELRED, anglice nacionis, ceterarumque gencium triuiatim ” 
intra ambitum britannie insulae degencium, regie dignitatis solio ad tempus, 
Christi mundi redemptoris gracia, subtronizatus basileus, a quodam milite, 
auunculo videlicet meo, qui secundae regeneracionis vtero, innouante 
gracia, ineffabiliter editus nobili ORDULF® pollens floret onomate, humili 
deuocione conpunctus, subnixis deposcens precibus efflagitare Domini 4 
conpunctus gracia beniuolus ceperam,> vt arcisterium cui nobile ® Arra- 
vistoca fulget vocabulum, vbi mater eius” fraterque, aua videlicet mea 
et auunculus, ceterique nostre posteritatis prosapies * mausoleis somate ® 
tumulati, tuba huius caduce vite clangente vitima, terciam resurreccionis 
natiuitatem, anima ?° corpori Deo faciente in ictu oculi mirabiliter associata, 
diem iudicaturi vel iudicandi prestolantur extremum: vt ibi loco celebri, 
domino nostro Iesu Christo eiusque genitrici semperque virgini MartAr 
dedicato, monachos non seculares set regulares, in omnibus sancte regule 
obtemperantes preceptis, licenter constitueret fiscisque naturalibus deuotus 
locupletaret. ius igitur votis applaudendo voti compos annui, et quod 
fide 12 catholica poposcerat ammodum libens tripudiansque concessi. 
Admiranda namque eius fidei constancia. Nam illo in tempore quo prefatus 
miles, Sancti Spiritus gracia conpunctus, ad legitimos monachorum vsus, 
ad eterne vite lucrum, hoc construxerat coenobium, ceteri quique, 
infidelitatis neuo turpati,!* loca sancta dissipantes, sancte religionis 
monachos insipidi, me impote nolenteque, infantili adhuc, vt ita dicam, 
etate vigente, atrociter veluti pagani ad perpetuum sui dampnum fugabant. 
Eius igitur beniuolencie congaudens, meorum optimatum vsus consilio, 
libertatis priuilegium prefato loco, sancte Dei genitrici semperque virgini 
Mari4E dicato, magna animi alacritate tripudians concedo. Et secundum 
patroni nostri beati BENEDICTI tradicionem, post obitum abbatis qui nunc 


1 et inuisibilia et inuisibilia a. ? For a discussion of this adverb, with examples, 
see Crawford Charters, p. 111. 3 Ordule ab. 4Deum c. 5 ceperat abc. Some 
emendation is necessary to provide this involved sentence with a main verb. For 
ceperam, cf. K600 (iii. p. 142): ‘ego Eadgar . . . intra mei pectoris arcano . . . obnixe 
rimari ceperam ’, and Vita Oswaldi (Hist. Church of York, ed. Raine, i. 434), ‘ coepit 
non desistere coeptis’ [!]. The meaning seems to be: ‘I, Ethelred ... had begun to 
urge... Ordulf my uncle . . . to complete his foundation at Tavistock’. It should be 
remembered that the words are put into the mouth of a boy-king in his early teens. 
In the next sentence Ethelred speaks of himself as ‘ voti compos’. ® nocibile 
Attauistoce 6, notabile c. 7eiusque ab. 8 procapes ab. *sonomate ab. 


10 affla ab. 11 animi c. 12 fides c. 13 Cf. K610 (iii. p. 155): ‘ canonici omni 
viciorum neuo deturpati ’. 
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sancto presidet loco,!* abbas ex eadem eligatur  congregacione qui dignus 
sit tali fungi officio; aliorsum vero minime, nisi culpis promerentibus 
inibi inueniri nequiuerit qui aptus sit animabus lucrandis. Quod si hoc, 
quod absit, miserabiliter euenerit, de alio noto et familiari monasterio 
vnanimi fratrum consilio eligatur cuius vita probabilis, sapiencia predita 
cultuque religionis fulgida, fidelibus clarescat. Finitis namque diebus 
beniuoli et laudabilis viri qui specialis lucri copia sanctum dapsilis ditauerit!® 
locum, laicorum nemo ipsius loci dominium presumens sibi vsurpet. Rex 
vero, que ab eo DomINo NostRo 1EsU CHRISTO eiusque genitrici semperque 
virgini MartaE, ad eterne vite’’ remuneracionem, concessa sunt vel 
concedenda, nec abbas, nec alicuius persone homo licenciam habeat pro 
pecunia vendendi vel gratis concedendi vel mutandi, set eterno Deo maneat 
imperpetuum quod ei concessum vel concedendum est. Regum vero 
munimine deinceps ipse locus Domino protegente tueatur, ipsiusque loci 
abbas, regi 18 deseruiens, gregem sibi commissum dirocheo,!® id est duplici 
pastu,2° foueat. Sit igitur prefatum monasterium omni terrene seruitutis 
iugo liberum, tribus exceptis, rata videlicet expedicione, pontis, arcisve re- 
stauracione. Si quis vero tam epilempticus philargirie seductus amencia, 
quod non optamus, hanc nostre munificencie dapsilitatem ausu temerario 
infringere temptauerit, sit ipse alienatus a consorcio sancte Dei ecclesie, 
necnon et a participacione sacrosancti corporis et sanguinis Iesu Christi 
filii Dei, per quem totus terrarum orbis ab antiquo humani generis inimico 
liberatus est, et cum Iuda Christi proditore sinistra in parte deputatus, ni 
prius hic digna satisfaccione humiliter penituerit quod contra sanctam 


Dei ecclesiam rebellis agere presumpserit, nec in vita hac practica veniam, 
nec in theorica requiem apostata optineat vilam, set aeternis baratri 
incendiis trusus cum Anania et Saphira iugiter miserrimus crucietur. Anno 
dominice incarnacionis DCCCCLXXX3J, indictione Ix, scripta est haec carta, 
hiis testibus consencientibus quorum inferius nomina caraxantur. 


+Ego AXTHELRED *! REX TOCIVS BRITANNIE PREFATAM DONACIONEM CVM 
SIGILLO SANCTE CRVCIS CONFIRMAVI. 

+Ego Dvnstan 2 Dorobernensis ecclesie Archiepiscopus eiusdem Regis 
beniuolenciam consensi. 


14The name of this first abbot is unknown. The next sentence but one 
(‘ Finitis’, &c.) suggests that he was nominated by Ordulf, and this is borne 
out by the Tavistock cartulary (‘abbatem ordinauit’). For a similar exercise of 
the founder’s privilege, cf. Aithelmer at Eynsham (Kiii. p. 340). 15 ligatur 6. 
16 ditauerat abcd. But grammar demands the emendation. The extent of the 
Tavistock endowment is not yet determined. It is left to Ordulf’s discretion, and 
sanctioned in advance; cf. infra, 1. 39, ‘ concessa sunt vel concedenda *. 17 ab 
eterno vsque abc. For the emendation, cf. ‘ad eterne vite lucrum’, supra, 1. 22. 
18 Deo [!] d. 19 This curious word is the title given to a set of quatrains by 
Prudentius in the oldest manuscripts of that poet’s works. It is there accompanied 
by the gloss ‘ duplex refectio’. The editors of Prudentius have one and all treated it as 
a scribe’s error. Of several possible emendations, that proposed by Aldus—dittocheum, 
from d:rrdés and 6xj—is now generally received. Ducange mentions no other instance 
of dirocheum outside these two contexts. It must, however, have been current some 
little while before this charter was drawn up, for it occurs in a Winchester document 
of Edgar’s reign (K610, iii. p. 154). Prudentius wished to signify that his theme was 
taken from both Testaments, the Old and New; but the nourishment the bishop of 
Winchester and the abbot of Tavistock are to provide for their flocks is twofold because 
spiritual and temporal. 20 pasto abe. 21 ADED a. 22 Durstan 6, omitting 
ego. 
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+Ego Alfthryth,®* eiusdem Regis mater, hanc donacionem confirmaui. 
-- Ego Oswald Archiepiscopus triumphalem tropheumagiae crucis impressi.”* 
+Ego Athelweald Wintaniensis * ecclesie Episcopus redictum donump 
consensi. . 
+Ego Ailfstan Londoniensis ecclesie Episcopus consignaui. 
+Ego Zthelgar Episcopus ** tropheum agiae crucis imposui. 
+Ego Alfstan Episcopus 2? iubente Rege signum crucis infixi. 
+Ego Ailfstan Episcopus 2* consensum prebui figens crucem. 
+Ego Athulf Episcopus 2° crucis modum-manu propria subscripsi. 
+Ego Ailfric Episcopus.2 +-Ego Ailfheah Episco- -+Ego Aisewig Episco- 
us.3! pus.®2 
+Ego Athelsige Episco- -++Ego Wulfsige Episcopus.™ 
us.33 
4 Ego élfhere Dux. +Ego Aithelwine -+Ego Beorhtnod 
Dux.%¢ Dux.*? 
-+Ego Athelweard Dux.** + Ego Aithelmer Dux.®® +Ego Eadwine Dux.*® 
+Ego Ailfweard # Ego Aithelweard 4? Ego Beorhtweald** 
minister. min. min. 
Ego Ailfsige “* min. Ego Beorhtnod Ego Ailfsige 46 min. 
min, 
Ego Ordhelm 4? min. Ego God #8 min. Ego Alfsige 4° min. 
Ego Leofwine °° min. Ego Leofric * min. Ego Ailfmeer *? min. 
Ego Godwine °° min. Ego Alfwine * min. Ego Ailfric * min. 


Kemble stigmatized this charter, and Plummer, presumably 


on the strength of Kemble’s asterisk, dismissed it as ‘ spurious ’.! 


*3 Alfdryd eiusdem mater a; Alydryd 6b, which adds a second cross at the end 
of her line. *4impensi a; 6 omits ego. 25 Ego Aideluuold Pictaniensis a ; 
Aideluuold Pictauiensis 6; Etheluuoldus Wyntoniensis d. 26 of Selsey; Ayelgar 
ab; Ethelgar d. 27 of Rochester ; Elstanus Cridiatonensis d. 28 of Ramsbury ; 
Ethelstan d. 29 of Hereford; Ayulf a, Ayulf 6, Athul d. 30 of Crediton ; 
Celfric 6, Aluric d. 31'of Lichfield; Celsheah 6, Elfeac d. 32 of Dorchester ; 
erpig a, Cerpis 6, Cerdic c, Escui printed as Estin d. 33 of Sherborne ; edelrige a, 
Cedelrise 6, Audelric c, Ethelsi d. 4 of Cornwall; pulfrige a, yulfr. 6, Wulfr. c, Wisi d. 
55 of Mercia ; Alfherie a, Ailrherie 6, Alchere c. After Edgar’s death the led the party 
whose quasi-heathen conduct is so feelingly contrasted (swpra, ll. 20-5) with Ordulf’s 
piety. The opposition, now in power, cannot resist thisdigathim.  ** of East Anglia ; 
Apelpine a, Ayelpine b. 37 of Essex; Bvyrihtnod a, Rvyrihtnod 6. 38 of the 
western shires; Azdelpearid a, Acedelyecirid 6, Athelbriht c. 39 of Hampshire ; 
Asdelmecer a, Acedelmoer b. 4° of Sussex ; Aeadpine a, Aeadyine 6. The same 
half-dozen ealdormen, in the same order, attest a charter of the preceding year (K626). 
“1 AvlfPearid a, Acelfyeard 6, Athelweard c. Signs in the previous and following 
years (K624, 632). 4? edelpearid a, oedelyearid b; signs in 983 (K636). 48 beoriht- 
yold a, Beorcthtyold 6; signs in 980 and 982 (K624, 632). 44 glfrige a, Celfrise 6, 
4ilfric c; signs in 980 and 982 (K624, 632). ‘ byrihtnod a, Byrightnod 6. 4° elfrige a, 
Celfrise b, Ailfricc; perhaps Athelsige, who signs in 982 and 984 (K633, 641). 
47 oridelm ab; a thegn so named occurs c. 975, Lib. Elien. ii. 19. 48 A Goda 
minister who occurs c. 975 (Birch, Cart. Sax. 1308) may perhaps be identifiable with 
this witness and with the Devonshire thegn Goda who fell in combat with the Danes 
(A.S. Chron. 998). But instances of God as a man’s name are to be found in 
Searle’s Onomasticon. 4° Variants as 46 supra. . °° Leofpine a, Leofyine b; signs 
in 980 and 983 (K624, 639). 5 Leofruc ab; signs in 980 and 982 (K624, 1278). 
52 elmeri a, Celmeer b. 53 Signs in 980 and 984 (K624, 641). 54 elf Pine a, Celfyine 
6; signs in 984 (K641). 55 elfruc a, Celyruc b; signs in 980 and 982 (K624, 632). 


1 K629 (iii. p. 182) ; Plummer, Z'wo Saxon Chronicles, ii. 179. 
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It is, however, well known that ‘many of Kemble’s marked 
charters are genuine ’.1 This one was accepted as authentic by 
Thorpe, and also, apparently, by W. H. Stevenson.? None of 
these authorities had seen any but Dugdale’s version of the text. 

The date, 981, is consistent with the presence among the 
signatories of Aithelgar, who became bishop of Selsey in the 
previous year, of Atlfstan, bishop of Ramsbury, who died later in 
the year of issue, and of the two ealdormen Atthelmer and 
Eadwine, who both died in 982. It is in no way inconsistent 
with what is known of the other witnesses. There are thirty-four 
signatures in all, besides those of Ethelred and his mother. We 
have seen that twenty-nine of these are verified by contemporary 
documents, and that there is nothing questionable about the 
remaining five. Nor is there anything doubtful in the substance 
of the charter. It confers no extravagant favours, merely the 
usual franchise ; and its language is characteristic of such docu- 
ments. In 997 the monastery was burnt down by Danish raiders, 
and the original charter may then have perished in the flames. 
This was what happened at Exeter, ‘ diruto monasterio a paganis 
et crematis priuilegiis quae antiqui reges concesserant ’.. If so, 
the version which has survived may be a bona fide reproduction, 
written out from memory as soon as things had settled down 
again after the raid. On the other hand, it is equally probable 
that the monks found time to remove the precious document 
before the fire. But all this is mere surmise. As the charter 
now stands, there seems to be no reason for doubting its 
authenticity. 

H. P. R. FINpere. 


Bishop Sutton and the Institution of Heads of 
Religious Houses tn the Diocese of Lincoln 


THE institutions of Bishop Oliver Sutton, now in the Diocesan 
Record Office at Lincoln, contain abundant information about 
the changes which occurred among heads of religious houses in 
the diocese of Lincoln. between 1280 and 1299. The record is, 
unfortunately, not complete. The roll dealing with the arch- 
deaconry of Leicester begins in 1286, and the early rolls for the 
archdeaconries of Huntingdon, Buckingham, and Oxford are 
missing, so that the records of these counties do not go back 
beyond May 1290. Nevertheless, by far the greater part of the 
1 Stubbs, Letters, ed. Hutton, p. 110. 


* Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 267; Crawford Charters, p. 122, and cf, ibid. p. x. 
3 K729. 
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records of Sutton’s episcopate remain, and it is possible to find 
much evidence as to the way in which he treated the religious 
houses of his diocese, and to determine who the heads of those 
houses were and on what conditions they were admitted to office. 
It is also possible, by an examination of these records, to bridge 
certain gaps in the lists of abbots and priors given in the Victoria 
County Histories, especially where smaller houses are concerned. 

During the time when Sutton was bishop, there were in all 
one hundred and twenty-nine religious houses in the diocese 
of Lincoln.1 Leaving out of account the vacancies in the arch- 
deaconry of Leicester between 1280 and 1286, and in the arch- 
deaconries of Huntingdon, Buckingham, and Oxford between 
1280 and 1290, one hundred and sixty-nine vacancies occurred 
in those religious houses which were subject to episcopal juris- 
diction. Of these houses, one hundred and five had the right 
to elect their own superiors, using one of the three accepted 
methods of election, that is to say, inspiration, compromise, or 
scrutiny. According to the usual custom, once the election had 
taken place, the candidate was expected to appear before the 
bishop or his representatives, together with a number of wit- 
nesses varying from two to five, who were required to testify 
to the correctness of the proceedings. Only when the bishop 
had satisfied himself of the candidate’s personal fitness to hold 
office and of the technical legality of the proceedings, as well 
as of the moral integrity of the electors, was the election con- 
firmed. It was by no means unusual for an election to be quashed 
because the procedure was contrary to canon law. The majority 
of thirteenth-century registers (that of Halton of Carlisle being 
a notable exception) show examples of such interference by 
the bishop. He declared the election invalid, not because the 
candidate was unsuitable, but because the rules of canon law 
had not been observed. 

In exacting the most complete proof of correct procedure, 
the see of Lincoln did not stand alone. Yet Sutton was a hard 
man to satisfy, and, even more than the majority of thirteenth- 
century bishops, he appears to have stood firmly for the letter 
as well as the spirit of the canon law. Of the one hundred and 
five elections which he examined, he confirmed fifty-two. In 
some of these the electors had committed minor technical faults 
of procedure which were duly recorded, although the bishop 
excused them ‘de gratia speciali’. Such grace was extended 
more often to communities of women, ‘ propter simplicitatem 
earundem ’, than to those of men. In 1289, for example, 
Christina of Owmby was confirmed in the office of prioress of 


1 Hamilton Thompson, Visitations of Religious Houses, i. 153-67 (Lincoln Record 
Society, 1914). 
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Greenfield, ‘licet quedam que de subtilitate juris requiruntur 
in hoc casu fuissent omissa, Episcopus tamen pensata simplici- 
tatem eligentium eandem electionem confirmavit’.1 It was 
comparatively rare, however, for Sutton to commend an election 
so wholeheartedly as he did when Matilda of Grafham was chosen 
as prioress of St. Leonard’s, outside Grimsby, ‘ quasi per inspira- 
tionem divinam, in simplicitate et concordia ’.? 

Fifty-three elections, or just over half the total number, 
were quashed by the bishop, almost always on grounds of incorrect 
procedure. Of these it is usually recorded that, while the can- 
didate was suitable, the form of the election was ‘ faulty in many 
ways’ or that the bishpp found ‘ nothing which could be called 
an election’. Occasionally an unsuitable candidate was pre- 
sented—at Luffield in 1285 the community, ‘in discordia ’, 
attempted to elect William of Brackley, but Sutton intervened 
and restored the resigning prior, Adam of Henred.? In the same 
year, Robert of Stamford was elected at Newstead, outside 
Stamford, but the bishop, declaring that the proceedings 
‘nequaquam dici meruit electio ’, substituted Peter of Barham. 
Kyme Priory provided, in the spring of 1291, an interesting 
example of an unfair election. Nicholas of Swarby appeared 
before the bishop declaring that he had been chosen prior 
“quasi per inspirationem Spiritus Sancti’. Sutton, after in- 
vestigating the evidence, retorted that Nicholas had been elected, 
‘ potius per instigationem plurium de conventu extra capitulum, 
non absque conspirationis vitio ’, and turned him out in favour 
of Arnold the cellarer of Thornton. As a rule, however, the 
candidates themselves were unexceptionable : it was merely their 
supporters’ ignorance of legal custom which deprived them of 
their office. In such cases, Sutton quashed the election, depriving 
the electors of their power to choose on this occasion, and then, 
having obtained testimony to the good character of the candidate, 
admitted him or her to office as a matter of episcopal responsi- 
bility. Candidates so admitted seem to have been accepted 
by the religious houses without demur. 

In dealing with elections, Sutton stood for the exact observance 
of the law, and this was in accordance with his general line of 
action. There is plenty of evidence, scattered throughout his 
institutions and memoranda, of his determination to uphold at 
all points the canon law and especially the decrees of the most 
recent General Council, the Second Council of Lyons. He fre- 
quently invoked the authority of this council, and took care to 
see that its injunctions were observed in his diocese. Since nine 
out of its thirty-two disciplinary decrees dealt with the question 


1 Lincoln Roll, m. 18. 2 Fo. 2384 (Register). 3 Northampton Roll, m. 6. 
4 Lincoln Roll, m. 12. 5 Fo. 214a,. 
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of election to ecclesiastical office,! it was natural that he should 
spend much time and energy in seeing that monastic elections 
were properly carried out. It does not follow that he wished to 
extend the grip of the bishop’s power over the internal affairs of 
religious houses. 

There is, however, some evidence that he looked with sus- 
picion upon the heads of those religious communities which 
_had daughter-houses in the diocese of Lincoln. Their letters 
of presentation were often incorrect in form, and these in- 
accuracies sometimes appeared to claim for the presenting abbot 
rights of admission and confirmation which should have belonged 
to the diocesan alone. When this happened, Sutton was ruthless. 
Out of forty-four presentations made by heads of religious houses, 
he objected to twenty, usually because of incorrect and possibly 
dangerous wording in the letters of presentation. On one occasion 
he sent a rather insulting letter to the abbot of Bec, enclosing 
the correct formula, which he asked the abbot to use if he wished 
anything to be done for his candidate. ‘Si in simplicitate con- 
fidenter ambulare velletis, formam subscriptam quam a patribus 
Abbatibus et prioribus in casu consimili directam nobis habemus, 
scribere nobis si placet sub nomine vestro possetis, et hoc sine 
timore calumpnie quam aliter cum juri nostro prejudicio omittere 
non valemus. Nec ista vobis scribimus ex presumptionis arro- 
gantia novit deus, set ut per exempla sciatis quam leviter quam- 
que breviter viam calumpniis claudere valeatis.’ The abbot 
accepted the reproof, and copied the formula, with exemplary 
humility.2_ Other priors of daughter-houses were forced to make 
amends for trying to exercise their functions on the strength of 
presentation alone, without waiting for the bishop’s confirmation.* 
Such action was in direct contradiction to the fourth decree of 
the Second Council of Lyons, which expressly forbade any such 
practice. Moreover, if the claims of an intruding prior were 
allowed to go unchecked, they might be prejudicial to the rights 
of the episcopate, which Sutton wished above all things to preserve. 

It is clear that Sutton did not extend this rigorous treatment 
to candidates presented by patrons who were not members of 
religious orders, people whom he presumably did not suspect of 
attempts to undermine his authority. Out of eighteen such 
presentations he accepted without hesitation all but two, and one 
of these was made by the earl of Lincoln in conjunction with the 
abbot of Fleury, so that the claims of the abbot, rather than those 


1H. J. Schroeder, Disciplinary Decrees of the General Councils, London, 1937, 
pp. 336-41. 

* Fos. 212a-B and 2138-144. A similar case, referring to St. Neot’s, is quoted 
by Miss M. M. Morgan in her article on ‘The Abbey of Bec-Hellouin and its English 
Priories ’ (Journal of the British Archaeological Association, 1940, p. 49). 

3 E.g. fo. 2764-B. 
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of the earl, may have been the objects of his suspicion. In the 
case of the other refusal, the patron’s right of presentation was 
itself in doubt.2, Among the presentations which Sutton ac- 
cepted without hesitation was one made by Antony Bek, bishop 
of Durham, to the priory of Covenham. The letters of presenta- 
tion which Bek’s candidate brought on this occasion contained 
precisely the same words as those which had caused such trouble 
to the unfortunate abbot of Bec. The bishop of Durham, 
however, was one of the greatest men in the kingdom and a 
staunch upholder of the rights of his see, and even Sutton might 
well have hesitated to come into open conflict with him. While 
placing it on record that the letters were irregular in form, he 
avoided an awkward situation by admitting Bek’s candidate 
‘de gratia speciali ’.* 

While there are indications that Sutton excused slips in 
the letters of secular clerics which he would have questioned 
had they occurred in the letters of abbots, there does not seem 
to be much evidence of discrimination against alien priories as 
compared with those houses which were dependent upon English 
abbeys. This does not mean that the alien priories escaped 
trouble—some of them suffered a good deal. The election of 
the prior of Wilsford was regularly a matter of dispute between 
Sutton and the abbot of Bec, and the abbot of Beauvais had 
difficulty with some of his presentations to Weedon Lois. When 
Sutton removed the prior of Tickford for misconduct which had 
reached the pitch of homicide, incontinence, dilapidation of the 
goods of the house and other serious offences, the abbot of St. 
Martin’s at Tours attempted to question the bishop’s authority 
and was proved to be in the wrong. There are other cases in 
which a foreign abbot tried to uphold his rights against the 
bishop and was defeated. Yet, on the other hand, there were 
certain alien priories who conformed to the canon law and 
suffered no interference from the bishop. Among these were 
Hinckley, dependent upon the abbey of Lyre, Minster Lovell, 
dependent upon the abbey of Ivry, and Cogges, a daughter-house 
of the abbey of Fécamp. When in 1291 Stephen de Alba Malla 
resigned from Cogges, his successor, Matthew de Ponte, was 
admitted on the strength of his letters of presentation from the 
abbot of Fécamp, ‘ quia hujusmodi littera tolerabilis videbatur ’.5 
Admittedly, this was rather faint praise. Nevertheless, certain 
English houses suffered at least as much at the hands of Sutton 

1Lincoln Roll, m. 19, and Register fo. 2138. The candidate was eventually 
accepted. 

2 Fo. 2804. This happened at Bradley, a small Augustinian house in Leicester- 
shire. The canons were asked to elect, and chose the candidate put forward by the 


doubtful patron. 
3 Lincoln Roll, m. 13 dorse. 4 Fos. 3178-3198. 5 Fo. 337s. 
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as did any foreign abbey. The resignation of Richard of Broms- 
grove from Brooke in 1298 was the cause of an angry corre- 
spondence between Sutton and the prior of Kenilworth, caused 
by the fact that Richard had neglected to obtain the bishop’s 
licence to resign.1_ The letters of the abbot of St. Alban’s, pre- 
senting successive priors to Beaulieu in Bedfordshire,? were 
repeatedly questioned, and the presentation of William of Stoke 
as master of St. Michael’s, outside Stamford, caused a prolonged 
altercation between the bishop and the proctor of the abbot of 
Peterborough, who had the right of presentation. Although 
the number of candidates from alien priories who had difficulty 
in obtaining confirmation was rather greater than the number 
of those from English houses, the discrepancy does not suggest 
that Sutton had any intention of singling out the alien priories 
for oppression. 

Taken as a whole, the records give the impression that Sutton 
upheld the canon law in the matter of elections with great deter- 
mination and a high degree of impartiality. Great abbeys such 
as Crowland and St. Mary de Pratis at Leicester felt the weight 
of his hand equally with the small priories and hospitals. He 
showed discrimination against no religious order or community 
in particular. Although in no way so outstanding a personality 
as Robert Grossetéte, he was a just man and one who did his 
best to uphold in his diocese the traditions of the thirteenth- 
century reform. 


ROSALIND HILL. 


APPENDIX 


LIST OF HEADS OF RELIGIOUS HOUSES IN THE DIOCESE OF 
LINCOLN, SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE VICTORIA COUNTY 
HISTORIES 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
Minting. 
Robert, resigned 1281. 
Iterus de Turre, confirmed 1281, resigned 1291. 
Theobald de Thoriaco, confirmed 1292. 
Wilsford. 
John of Lillebonne, recalled 1282. 
Stephen of Stoke, confirmed 1282. 


1 Fo. 277a. 

2 Beaulieu Priory, in the parish of Clophill, was a Benedictine house affiliated to 
St. Alban’s. 

3 Lincoln Roll, m. 6. 

“It is, however, only fair to say that the majority of unsatisfactory elections took 
place in the smaller communities. The elections at such great houses as Oseney and 
Peterborough were accepted without question. 
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Nun Cotham. 
Lucy of Mablethorpe, resigned 1282. 
Anne of Barnes, confirmed 1282. 
Covenham. 
Matthew, iesigned 1282. 
James, monk of St. Carileph’s, confirmed 1283, resigned 1286. 
Peter, called Le Beschu, monk of St. Carileph’s, confirmed 1286. 
Stainfield. 
Katherine of Dunham, died 1283. 
Isolde of Beelsby, confirmed 1283, resigned 1286. 
Christina La Vavasur, confirmed 1286. 
St. Leonard’s, Stamford. 
William Rybus, resigned 1281. 
William Luterel, confirmed 1281, resigned 1284. 
Robert of Wackerfield, confirmed 1284, resigned 1286. 
Gilbert of Sherburn, confirmed 1286, resigned 1287. 
Peter of Sedgefield, confirmed 1287, resigned 1290. 
Geoffrey of Boston, confirmed 1290, resigned 1292. 
Ingram of Chatton, confirmed 1292, resigned 1293. 
Geoffrey of Boston, confirmed 1293. 
Elsham. 
William of Cotes, resigned 1285. 
William of Barton, confirmed 1285. 
Legbourne. 
Isolde of Lincoln, resigned 1285. 
Petronella of Saltfleetby, confirmed 1285, resigned 1296. 
Joan Chaumberlayn, confirmed 1296. 
Greenfield. 
Joan of Eyworth, resigned 1285. 
Sara of Willoughby, confirmed 1285, resigned 1289. 
Christina of Owmby, confirmed 1289. 
Elizabeth of Harrington, confirmed 1293. 
Newstead. 
Hamo, resigned in order to become a Dominican, 1285. 
Robert of Stamford elected, but Sutton refused confirmation. 
Peter of Barham, canon of Bourne, confirmed 1285, died 1287. 
Thomas of Deeping, confirmed 1287, resigned 1292. 
Robert of Stamford, confirmed 1292. 
Nocton Park. 
Richard of Yarwell, resigned in order to become a Franciscan, 1286. 
Philip of Hanworth elected, but Sutton refused confirmation. 
Arnold the cellarer of Thornton elected, but refused to accept office. 
Hugh of Grimsby, confirmed 1286, resigned in order to become a 
Franciscan, 1292. 
John of Chivelstone, confirmed 1292, resigned 1296. 
Philip of Hanworth elected, but Sutton refused confirmation. 
Thomas of Louth, elected 1296. 
Hough. 
Robert. Paynpare, resigned 1286. 
John Delisle (de Insulis), confirmed 1286. 
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Stixwould. 
Margery Gubaud, resigned 1287. 
Eve of Harpole, elected 1287. 
Humberston. 
Thomas of Sutterby, died 1289. 
John of Bratoft, confirmed 1289. 
Haugham. 
Thomas Hugolinus (it is uncertain whether he died or resigned), c. 1291. 
William Luvel, confirmed 1291, died 1297. 
William Le Vavasur, confirmed 1297. 
Thornholm. 
Laurence, resigned 1280. 
Simon, prior of Markby, elected, but Sutton refused confirmation. 
Thomas of Heddon, confirmed 1280. 
Torksey. 
John of Gunby, died 1282. 
William of Rasen, confirmed 1282, resigned 1286. 
William of Keelby elected, but refused to stand. 
Joel of Lincoln, confirmed 1286, resigned 1292. 
William of Rasen, confirmed 1292, resigned 1295. 
Geoffrey of Beckering, confirmed 1295, resigned 1296. 
William of Rasen, confirmed 1296. 
Fosse. 
Ala, deposed 1283. 
Alice of Rye, confirmed 1283, resigned, ‘ lacrimatione mirabili’, 1285. 
Agnes of Laxton, confirmed 1285, resigned 1297. 
Agnes of Scothern, confirmed 1297. 
Heynings. 
Margery of Pocklington, resigned 1299. 
Margaret of Martin, confirmed 1299. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
St. Michael’s, Stamford. 
Masters. John Roland, resigned 1282. 
William of Stoke, confirmed 1282. 
Prioresses. Elizabeth, resigned 1286. 
Matilda of Lynn, confirmed 1286. 
Catesby. 
Masters. Hugh, died 1280. 
John of Catesby, confirmed 1280. 
St. John’s Hospital, Northampton. 
- Richard, resigned 1280. 
William of Cottesbrook, confirmed 1280, died 1291. 
Richard of Helmdon, confirmed 1291. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
Gracedieu. - 
Agnes of Guiseley, died 1286. 
Her successor (name not mentioned), confirmed 1286. 
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Owston. 
Robert of Lincoln, died 1289. 
Arnold of Slawston, prior of Fineshade, confirmed 1289, died 1298. 
Richard of Boxworth, confirmed 1298. 
Launde. 
Richard of Martival, died 1289. 
William of Somerby, confirmed (after a disputed election with Hugh 
of Dingley), 1289. 
Hinckley. 
William de Arena, resigned 1289. 
Hervey de Alneto, confirmed 1289. 
Bradley. 
Henry, died 1290. 
Walter of Drayton, confirmed 1290, resigned 1295. 
John of Kirkby, confirmed 1295. 
Charley. 
Stephen of Keyham, resigned 1291. 
Thomas of Evesham, confirmed 1291, resigned on becoming a 
Cistercian, 1298. 
Robert of Radcliffe elected, but Sutton refused confirmation. 
John of Bawtry, confirmed 1298. 
St. Mary de Pratis, Leicester. 
William of Shepshed, died 1291. 
William of Malvern, confirmed 1291. 
St. John’s Hospital, Leicester. 
Thomas of Bretford, confirmed 1292. 
Breedon. 
Thomas of Acomb, died 1293. 
William of Willey, confirmed 1293. 
Langley. 
Christina of Winton, resigned 1294/5. 
Amicia of Burgh, confirmed 1295. 
St. John Baptist’s Hospital, Lutterworth. 
John of Hathern, died 1299. 
Robert of Billesdon, confirmed 1299. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
Stonely. 
Simon, died 1290. 
Walter of Gidding elected, but Sutton refused confirmation. 
John of Ripton, confirmed 1290. 
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An Exchequer Statement of Receipts and Issues: 
1339-1340 * 


StupDENTs are still prone to expect in the vast surviving mass of 
medieval exchequer records what in modern times they would 
find unfailingly in the archives of much humbler accounting 
departments : that is to say not only occasional special surveys 
of revenue and accounts (such surveys were in fact contemplated 
or attempted several times during the later medieval period) but 
also regular periodical statements of assets and liabilities : they 
are even apt to suggest, when they do not find these, that either 
a large body of records has perished or else there was something 
very wrong with the medieval system of accounting. Neither of 
these conclusions is correct, and they are based on neglect of a few 
quite simple considerations which in view of the great potential 
value of the large and comparatively unexplored mass of financial 
records remaining to us it is very desirable to have clear. By 
way of preface it may be remarked that although in the records 
available for our examination there is an enormous preponderance 
of those arising from the activities of royal officials, fragmentary 
remains from other sources, combined with casual allusions, are 
sufficient to show that what may be said of the methods and point 
of view of exchequer accountants applies equally to those of the 
servants of bishops, barons and other great folk : whose financial 
concerns, we are beginning to realize, were organized almost as 
elaborately as those of the sovereign, and on parallel lines. 

In the first place, then, it is important to remember that the 
head of a large financial concern in modern times does, as a matter 
of course, at least a certain amount of writing and a great deal of 
reading ; and any information which his subordinates may be 
required to prepare for him is framed accordingly : whereas the 
medieval head, and in particular the king at the head of the state, 
did practically no writing and very little reading. Ecclesiastics 
might no doubt form an exception to this rule: but the highly 
organized machinery of sovereigns and great lords was based on 
the fact that whoever else might have occasion to peruse the 
accounts it would not be the king or the baron. Accounting 
therefore ceased at the point where the official who presided over 
the department had sufficient record for his own purposes of his 
relations with his sub-accountants—could tell by reference to his 
rolls how much a given man had brought in at a given date, what 

1 Drafted some years ago, this article is now printed without the advantage of a 
final reference to the documents used ; which are not at present available for research 
even if that, in existing circumstances, were possible. The most important, however 
(the transcript and citations at the end), were very carefully checked at the time they 


were made; and it is hoped that neither there nor elsewhere has any major error 
crept in. 
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allowances he had claimed for expenditure, and how much had 
still to be exacted from him. Henry VII at the end of the 
medieval period was struggling to gain a personal knowledge of, 
and control over, his finances—his signature in numerous accounts 
and the changes introduced during his reign into the auditing 
system bear witness to it : but it was not till the full development 
of parliamentary control made unavoidable the regular prepara- 
tion of statements, balances, and estimates that the old machinery 
in which such routine work had no place was very gradually 
scrapped. 

Closely connected with this relation of the officials to the 
head whose revenues they administer is the distinction between 
the cash, or treasury, department and the accounting department 
—in the case of royal administration! the Recepta and the 
Scaccarium. It has been the custom to treat this as an example 
of the association of Norman with Saxon institutions—the new- 
fangled exchequer, the auditing department with its table and 
ruled cloth, superimposed upon the simple Saxon treasury and 
its tallies. Historically there is no doubt something to be said 
for this view but the division became symptomatic of a good 
deal more than racial institutions : and the gap between the two 
departments, and their records, in spite of their control by a 
single official, widened instead of diminished during the three 
centuries which followed the Dialogus. More and more the 
Crown tended to raise money by loans which might or might not 
figure in the records of the Recepta ? but which certainly did not 
appear in those of the Scaccariwm: more and more the revenue 
from regular sources (the sheriffs for example) was intercepted by 
_ the king’s household or others on its way to the treasury, with 
the result that it figures as an allowance on the Pipe Roll whereas 
the Receipt Roll may know nothing about it :* more and more 
the anticipation of revenue by tally assignments, and the mis- 
adventures which befel many of these transactions,‘ led to the 


1 Evidence of the same division has been found in private financial systems—for 
instance those of the Clare family and the bishop of Winchester: even the names of 
the departments may appear in private practice. Whether this is the result of imita- 
tion or of derivation from a common origin is a question we have not at present the 
evidence to discuss. 

? The administration of these loans has been very little investigated: at one time 
(in the reign of Edward III) they figure on the Receipt Rolls; at another (in the 
following century) theyare being dealt with by the tellers; on other occasions they 
seem to be controlled by officials whose connexion with the finance departments is of 
the vaguest. 

’ Whether it does so depends entirely on the method employed in making the inter- 
ception. 

4 On the subject of assignment by tally, see Archaeologia, lxxiv. 303; Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries, xxv. 29; and the articles by Mr. A. B. Steel ante, 
vols. xliii, xliv, xlvii, and li; and in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, vol. vii, numbers 20, 21, and vol. xiii. 
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appearance in the Receipt Roll of receipts which never materialized 
and the repeated entry in the Issue Roll of payments which were 
made only once, if at all. In such circumstances it is obvious that 
surveys or estimates of revenue, though they might be possible, 
could not form a natural part of the financial organization of the 
Crown nor a normal sequel to, or deduction from, its other records. 

Closely connected again with this is a third consideration—the 
extent to which a check of financial resources continued to mean 
for the average official nothing more than a visit to the treasury 
or treasure-chest and a view of its contents: that is to say an 
actual check of the cash in hand. We do not wish to over-stress 
it, but the fact remains that the survival of this primitive point of 
view may be traced in the methods and records of accountants 
of every grade, public and private, down to a very late date. 
Mr. Pepys taking periodical stock of his financial position still 
goes and counts his money: in the same century we may mark 
in the accounts of the Earl of Bedford! the change over from 
medieval to modern in the disuse of the big three-locked treasure- 
chest * and the institution of a banking account: and mutatis 
mutandis the attitude of those concerned with the problems of 
royal finance was the same. It is hardly necessary to add that 
two or three centuries earlier the point of view was the same but 
much more pronounced. 

It is true that in the case of the royal establishment—and 
for all we know in that of some private ones too—development 
of the system of assignments made possible the anticipation of 
revenue and the transaction (up to a point) of business involving 
expenditure without the tiresome and laborious formality of 
handing over cash : and true also that the use of the tally for this 
purpose meant that a single pair of rolls would record not only 
the in-coming and out-going of revenue in cash but its receipt 
and expenditure in the form of value. But the way in which (as 
we have already pointed out) the officials allowed book-keeping 
entries to falsify the totals of these rolls shows how far they were 
from any idea of using their records as a means of knowing, at 
any moment, what the king had got or what he might expect to 
have in six months’ time. 

Finally, once more related intimately to the other considera- 
tions we have put forward and symptomatic of the same stage of 
development, we have the fact of the medieval system of arith- 
metic ; the arithmetic of abacus and Roman numerals. Prac- 


1 Some evidence of this may be found in G. Scott Thomson, Life in a Noble House- 
hold (1937): see, e.g., pp. 41 seqqg. and 369 seqgg. Pepys also in due course started a 
banking account. 

?The triply guarded treasure is yet another historical antiquity which would 
repay investigation : it appears in financial departments everywhere, from the private 
establishment to the College and from the College to the treasury at Westminster. 
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tically its use was universal in England till the sixteenth century 
and even then it was only gradually ousted :! and with it went 
the ‘paragraph’ as opposed to the modern ‘columnar’ system 
of accounting, the roll used in preference to the book, and the 
practical absence of any attempt to bring receipt and expendi- 
ture, debit and credit, face to face in parallel positions.2 Anyone 
who has watched the just men of Henry VII’s administration 
struggling with foot-long brackets * to secure what we do by 
opening a double page, will realize the extent to which medieval 
arithmetic was the master as well as the servant of the medieval 
accounting system. 

All this is not to say that the convenience of a regular survey 
at any rate of the cash in hand did not at times suggest itself to 
the responsible officials : there is curious evidence that it did in 
a series of little Jornalia Rolls beginning in the twenty-first year 
of Edward I, which give daily and weekly ‘ states ’ of the treasury 
with balances on a still smaller Billa attached. The series was 
apparently discontinued after twenty-five years (10 Edward IT) 
perhaps because the officials realized that owing to the use of 
assignments these ‘views’ had become valueless or fallacious. 
The Tellers’ Rolls which begin in the fifteenth century start a 
similar practice but from a different angle: here the entries are 
made (presumably) as the moneys come in or go out and there is 
no definite suggestion of any intention to give the treasurer at 
a glance information as to how the treasury stood for ready 
money: more probably, indeed, their purpose was merely to 
protect the tellers, officials who were beginning to take a much 
more responsible position at the receipt. 

There is evidence also in ordinances which have survived to 
us that, exceptionally, special conditions, resulting in abnormal 
pressure by the sovereign upon his treasurer for the provision of 
funds, might lead that official to contemplate, or even cause to 

1The Exchequer of Receipt (the medieval Recepta) continued to use Roman numerals 
for some purposes down to its abolition in the nineteenth century. For the use of 
Roman. and Arabic numerals in English administration, see an article in Antiquaries’ 
Journal, vi. 263. 

2 For a brief period in the reign of Edward I and II, as will be noted below, and 
again with more permanence in the Tellers’ Rolls which start in the fifteenth century, 
the Exchequer of Receipt tried the experiment of double columns for debit and credit 
in a roll; and the same body earlier in its career, when current writing was very 
small, had used double (and even multiple) columns in its Receipt Rolls. But the 
experiments were not happy:: for one thing a roll, if it is to be easy of handling, is not 
broad enough for the purpose ; for another it lacks the natural vertical division formed 
by the opening of a book; and for a third it is the most inconvenient of forms for 
reference to and fro, so that parallel columns one of which was very long and one 
very short would drive the accountant frantic. 

3 Many of the brackets in the Declared Accounts, whose beginning in the reign of 


Henry VII is one of the first big signs of coming change, are much more extensive 


than this: it is not uncommon to find them prolonged from sheet to sheet of a big 
roll, 
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be compiled, a periodical survey of accounts ; or, for some specially 
urgent crisis, a statement of available resources. The Exchequer 
Ordinance of 1326 went so far as to recommend a survey of 
accounts twice yearly, but the evidence we have suggests that 
while some such survey may have been attempted spasmodically 
it was not adopted permanently as a piece of routine.1 The 
Walton Ordinances of 1338 go further ; for they actually direct 
the treasurer to prepare a résumé of the king’s debts and an 
estimate of his future requirements :? but here again one definite 
and particular survey was required upon a particular occasion. 

In recent years examples of the written memoranda which 
would be a natural result of these occasional outbursts of excep- 
tional procedure, and which might or might not survive among 
the Miscellanea of the Exchequer, have in fact come to light. 
In 1924 transcripts of a group of documents were published, with 
a commentary, in the July number of this REvizw, which showed 
that, between 1360 and 1365, a comprehensive examination of the 
king’s revenue and expenditure was made. Exactly why this 
was done is not explained and the reason does not emerge from 
a comparison of the documents, but the information assembled 
indicated a difficult, not to say dangerous, financial situation.® 
The inquiry may have been made with the view of demonstrating 
to parliament, prone to imagine that war expenses came to an 
end with the cessation of fighting, that the continued demand for 
extraordinary supplies, so far from being unreasonable, was, in 
the circumstances, even restrained. Whatever the impulse, it 
seems neither to have followed nor to have set a precedent : so 
far as we know at present, no survey so thorough was ever made 
in the middle ages either before or after this date.4 

Again, in 1925, Miss M. H. Mills printed a document which 
she assigned to Easter term 1284 and described as ‘ Exchequer 
Agenda and Estimate of Revenue’.’ Miss Mills proved, from an 
examination of the matters tabulated for discussion in the 


1 Red Book of the Exchequer, iii. 932-7 (cap. ii). This point, with some new 
evidence of practical application, is discussed in the article on the Exchequer in The 
English Government at Work, 1327-1336, planned by the late Professor Willard and 
now in course of publication by the Medieval Academy of America under the editor- 
ship of Professor W. A. Morris. 

2T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England, iii. 73, 
77 and 149. 

3 Ante, xxxix. 404-19, ‘A National Balance Sheet for 1362-3, with documents 
subsidiary thereto ’, by T. F. Tout and Dorothy M. Broome: cf. also, Tout, Chapters, 
iii. 240-3, where the documents and their significance are further discussed. The 
subject is also treated in the article in The English Government at Work, 1327-1336, 
cited above. 


4 Ante, xlvi. 600-22, especially pp. 609-10, ‘ The Treasury, 1660-1714’, by Doris 
M. Gill. 


5 Ante, xl. 229-34, ‘Exchequer Agenda and Estimate of Revenue, Easter Term 
1284’, by Mabel H. Mills. 
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exchequer and the items of revenue listed for consideration, that 
this document is evidence of how the exchequer set about giving 
effect to the Statute of Rhuddlan of 23 March 1284; which laid 
down certain rules to be observed in the keeping of the Memoranda 
Rolls and the rolls touching sheriffs’ accounts, in the securing of 
allowances on such accounts, and in the collection and settlement 
of bad or ‘ desperate’ debts as well as of current debts ; and, 
defined in general terms the limits of the legal work of the 
exchequer.! We have here a departmental reason, again abnormal 
but perfectly understandable, for the compilation. 

With the present note we print yet another small document 
in the same category.2 It measures only ten and three-quarter 
by five and one-eighth inches and contains simply a plain, neat 
list of the totals of the Receipt Rolls and Issue Rolls, with a 
memorandum of the sum totals of these receipts and issues, for 
the period, extending from the opening of the second half of the 
Michaelmas term of 1338-1339, to the end of the first half of the 
Easter term of 1340; that is, from 15 January 1339 to 4 May 
1340. This period follows immediately on the Walton Ordinances 
and is identical in time with the term of service of William de la 
Zouch, dean of York, as treasurer. Zouch, we may remark in 
passing, was the treasurer who suffered the severe displeasure of 
Edward III because the amount of money he was able to supply 
for the conduct of the initial campaigns of the Hundred Years’ 
War fell so far short of expectations and requirements.? The 
items of the document correspond roughly but not exactly with 
the totals registered at the end of the Receipt Rolls and Issue Rolls 
for the terms concerned. The figures in entries four, five, and six 
have been corrected and the two first entries in the first group of 
the gross totals supply the totals of these revised figures, within 
a halfpenny ; but what the third entry of this group represents 
is not immediately clear : certainly it is not the difference between 
the totals of the receipts and issues. At the foot of the document 
is a second group of gross totals which differs slightly from the 
first group in each particular, the third entry showing the correct 
difference between the receipts and issues totals of this second 
group. But as these figures do not supply correctly the gross 
totals of the unrevised figures, it is difficult to suggest what they 
do represent. 

The document it will be seen, is more valuable to us for the 


1 Statutes of the Realm, i. 69, 70. 

2Tt is now classed as E. 163 (Exchequer, King’s Remembrancer, Miscellanea), 
bundle 4, number 53. In Tout, Chapters, iii. 93 and n. 1, reference was made to 
it immediately after its discovery, when it was still an unclassed fragment. 

> Tout, Chapters, iii. 83, 90-3, 96-8, 103-8, 115-18; and vi. 22. Zouch was 
appointed 16 December 1338 but entered office only on January 14, 1339: he was 
dismissed early in May 1340. 
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fact of its making and survival than for its content: and its 
precise usefulness at the time it was made remains, we fear, a 
problem. Perhaps the most plausible explanation is that after 
Zouch had been superseded as treasurer by Sir Robert Sadington 
an effort was made to survey the position under the former, and 
that this isolated document is the sole survivor of a larger body 
of evidence collected for the two-fold purpose of discovering the 
cause of his failure and preventing the recurrence of such a crisis. 
But this is only a suggestion : for the moment we must be content 
with recording its discovery and placing it in relation with the 
very few others of like character which have come to light. 

The text (it has no heading) is as follows : for convenience we 
have substituted Arabic for Roman numerals in the sums : 


Recepta Summa totalis Recepte de secunda parte 
termini sancti Michaelis anno. xiij°. — £36,658. 19. 24d. 
Exitus Summa totalis exitus de secunda parte 
eiusdem termini —_______________ £37,694. 7. 84d.? 
Summa totalis Recepte termini Pasche 
CO ee: |) LU 
Summa totalis Exitus eiusdem termini—___£40,329. 3. 24d.4 
Summa totalis Recepte termini sancti 
Michaelis anno. xiiij°.5 ___________£61,275. 9. 54d.® 
Summa totalis Exitus huius termini______ £61,064. 11. 44d.’ 
Summa totalis Recepte de prima parte 
termini Pasche anno. xiiij°._______ £7,966. 12. 24d.8 
Summa totalis exitus de prima parte 
eiusdem termini ——_______________ £8,071. 18. 54d.° 
Summa totalis Recepte—__________ £146 223. 8. 1d.1° 
Summa totalis exitus—_—______ £14, 160.._«0...-—«sO9'd=?! 


ee. eet 


Summa totalis Recepte___________ £146,222. 10. 9d. 
Summa totalis Exitus____________ £145,862. 8. 4d.12 


defic’. £360. 2. 5d. 


Hinary JENKINSON. 
DorotnHy M. Brooms. 


1 Cf. Receipt Roll (E. 401) 347, which records the same total sum, with the memor- 
andum prob’ in the right-hand margin. 

® Cf. Issue Roll (E. 403) 303, which records the sum total of issues as £37,627. 14. 44d. 

* Cf. Receipt Roll (E. 401) 349, which records the total receipts as £40,082. 7. 3d., 
£200 having been deleted. 

* These are the revised figures; the figures cancelled read £40,042. 3. 24d. Cf. 
Issue Roll (E. 403) 306, where the total issues are given as £40,129. 3. 24d. : some figure 
or figures between the hundred and the twenty-nine have been erased. 

5“ huius termini’ was first written: ‘termini sancti Michaelis anno. xiiij.’ being 
written above the cancelled words. 

® These are the revised figures; the cancelled figures read £61,314. 12. ld. Cf. 
Receipt Roll (E. 401) 351, which records the total receipts as £61,095. 2. 1d. Below the 
figures on the Receipt Roll are traces of others which have been erased and appear to 
have been more in the nature of rough calculations than final results. 


[For notes 7-12, see p. 217. 
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The Wealth of Royalist Peers and Baronets 
During the Puritan Revolution 


Many contemporary as well as modern writers have stressed the 
importance of landed property as a source of political power in 
the seventeenth century. Yet apart from a few contemporary 
guesses there is no statistical study of the question, How wealthy 
was this or that class? The explanation is simple. There is 
no way to discover the aggregate wealth of a class, though the 
chance survival of family papers may make possible estimates 
of the individual wealth of some members of it. Yet a neglected 
source, the Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for 
Compounding, &c., 1643-1660 (5 volumes, 1889-92), provides 
material on which estimates of the wealth of certain social strata 
may be based. The royalist composition papers in the Calendar 
give the value at the time the composition was made of the 
estates owned by opponents of the parliamentarians—that is, 
the majority of the owners of land. Undoubtedly the figures 
are not complete even for easily defined groups such as the 
peerage, baronetcy, or knighthood, because prominent royalists 
were not allowed to compound with their conquerors. They 
were, therefore, under no obligation to present statements for 
estates confiscated in entirety.1 Also many composition papers 
have not survived and the data about individuals are often in- 
sufficient for a calculation of their wealth. But in historical 
studies the absence of full data is no reason why what survives 
should not be used. In this note a few samples have been given 
to illustrate the results that a more comprehensive study of the 
Calendar would yield. The composition papers of the royalist 
peers and baronets have been examined with a view to ascertain- 
ing their capital value, and the general conclusions reached are 
stated below. The abundant incidental detail about all sorts 
of social conditions has not been tapped, although such a con- 
troversial question as the indebtedness of the upper classes could 

1The exclusion of two such wealthy royalists as Worcester and Newcastle from 
the peers allowed to compound makes a great difference to any calculation of the 
average value of a peer’s estate. The former is said to have contributed £700,000 


or £800,000 to the royalist cause, the latter £900,000 (Eliot Warburton, Memoirs of 
Prince Rupert, iii. 517; Life of William Cavendish, ed. C. H. Firth, p. 79). 


7 These are the revised figures; the cancelled figures read £61,120. 12. 8d. Cf. 
Issue Roll (E. 403) 307, which records the same total issues as the revised figures in our 
document. 

8 Cf. Receipt Roll (E. 401) 353, which records the total receipts as £7,968. 5. 64d. 

® Cf. Issue Roll (E. 403) 309, which records the same total. 

10 This represents the gross total of the revised figures of the document. 

11 This represents the gross total of the revised figures of the document. 

12 These figures do not agree with the figures of the immediately preceding gross 
totals, nor do they agree with the gross totals arrived at by using the cancelled figures 
or by using the figures of the Receipt Rolls and Issue Rolls. 
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be discussed from the information supplied in the Calendar. 
For example, out of the forty-one peers studied, nine were in 
debt, and out of the ninety-three baronets, twenty-eight were 
in debt. 

The legislation relative to compounding and the procedure 
followed are fully described in the Introduction to the Calendar, 
so the briefest summary only is given here. To enable royalists 
to redeem their sequestrated property parliament established 
a committee at Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, with authority to 
compound with delinquents at rates which varied with the 
degree of delinquency but which finally ranged from two-thirds 
to one-tenth of the total value. The instructions to the com- 
mittee contained the proviso that it should compound with no 
one at less than two years’ value (rental) according to the true 
worth of his estate before the war started. ._This proviso may 
explain an apparent discrepancy that frequently occurs in the 
figures given for a royalist’s estate. Take the case of John, 
Lord Belasyse, a very active royalist. Under his name in the 
Calendar (p. £338) appears : 

7 Sept. [1646] Fine 10,3601. at 2/3, 5,180/. at 1/3, 
2,0731, at 1/10. 


From the first two items Belasyse’s estate would seem to be 
worth £15,450 but from the last, £20,730. The difficulty dis- 
appears when the assumption is made that the first two items 
represent fractions of the capital value of the estate, but that 
the last, on the basis of one-tenth, represents two years’ rent— 
or, in other words, parliament seems to have been under the 
impression that land had been worth twenty years’ rent. 
Actually it had diminished in value, at least in Belasyse’s case, 
to about fifteen years’ purchase. But like the modern income 
tax collectors, the Goldsmiths’ Hall Committee doubtless claimed 
whichever was higher, one-tenth of the capital value or two years’ 
rent, and the latter always seems to have been the higher.! 
Therefore, in calculating the capital value of estates fined one- 
tenth, the assumption has been made that the fraction is equal 
in reality to two-fifteenths of the capital value. Presumably 
the figures are accurate or understated because they were supplied 
by the owners of the property in question. 

Enough particulars concerning the capital value of estates 
were available in forty-one cases of the 119 peers who tried to 

1 Other cases to prove that land was valued at about fifteen years’ purchase could 
be cited. One of the simplest is afforded by Lord Deincourt. His fine, one-third, 
was £18,287, which gives a total value of about £54,800. His successor gave the 
annual value as £3600 which, at fifteen years’ purchase, equals a capital value of 
£54,000. An exception is provided by the sale in 1649, at eighteen years’ purchase, 


of lands that had belonged to the late Sir Richard Gurney, formerly lord mayor of 
London (Calendar, p. 860). 
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compound, while for the baronets there was sufficient information 
in ninety-three out of 178 cases. Why the percentage of satis- 
factory returns should be so much higher for baronets than for 
peers is an unsolved mystery. 

The total value of the forty-one peers’ estates was ap- 
proximately £1,241,906, which gives an average value of £30,290. 
Sixteen peers were above the average, the earl of Thanet ! leading 
with an estate worth £150,000, being followed by the earl of 
Westmoreland, worth £90,000, and the duke of Richmond and 
Lennox, a Scot, worth £73,575. Contrasting with these men 
of large fortunes, the earl of Norwich, worth £3300, Viscount 
Ogle of Catherlough, worth £1800, and the earl of Marlborough, 
£340, represented the poorest. 

The total value of the ninety-three baronets’ estates was 
approximately £1,033,588, making an average value of £11,114, 
thirty-four baronets being worth more than the average and 
fifty-nine less. The three largest estates were Sir William Portman 
worth £60,000, Sir Thomas Littleton, worth £45,000, and Sir 
John Baker, worth £37,500. Of the nine estates worth less than 
£1000, the two lowest are Sir William Courtenay, £600, and 
Sir Henry Moody, ‘less than £200’; Sir John Trelawney, £135, 
would have been the smallest but for a windfall from his deceased 
sister, worth ‘ scarce £150 ’. 

The figures for these forty-one peers and ninety-three baronets 
are of necessity defective, and it is likely that no two users of 
the figures given would come to identical conclusions, but of their 
substantial accuracy there can be little doubt. In estimating 
the value of éstates no notice has been taken of delinquents’ 
pleas that they had only a life interest in their estates or that 
they were burdened with debt. These pleas might reduce the 
amount of the fine inflicted but did not alter the permanent 
worth of the estates. 

EpirH L. Kotz. 
GODFREY DavIEs. 


1 The fine imposed on the earl of Thanet is a clear-cut example of the minimum 
rate for compounding, one-tenth or two years’ value. In the account of his case 
appears the statement that as he ‘ has a real estate of 10,0001. a year, he should pay 
a fine of 20,000/.’ (Calendar, p. 839). 





Reviews of Books 


Medieval Libraries of Great Britain, a list of surviving Books. Ed. N. R. 
Ker. (Guides and Handbooks, no. 3. London: Royal Historical 
Society, 1941.) 


THe Wanderings of Manuscripts, of which M. R. James many years ago 
wrote a fascinating study, are not only interesting in themselves, but throw 
a light on the social and literary background of the middle ages. It is 
hardly possible to consider them without acquiring a more definite idea 
than before of the conditions under which books were produced and the 
extent to which they were read, borrowed, and lost or sold. Mr. Ker’s 
book is thus a much-needed contribution to the tool-chest of a medievalist, 
and it is difficult to be too grateful to him and his four colleagues who have 
shared between them the tedious task of compilation. 

The number of books dealt with is estimated at about 4500, and the 
number of libraries represented at about 500. Cartularies, registers, and 
‘business’ books are: excluded, unless they contain literary or historical 
material. It is intended to prepare a list of cartularies later, which will 
be equally welcome. This book aims at indicating all the information 
accessible in print as to the contents of British medieval libraries, and of 
recording all manuscripts which can be assigned with tolerable confidence 
to particular libraries. It excludes, however, the considerable number of 
books still in the possession of Durham, Hereford, Lincoln, Salisbury, and 
Worcester cathedrals, Cambridge University, the Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges and those of Eton and Winchester. Information about these is 
easily accessible, but it might, in happier times, be possible to have it 
included between the same covers as the rest. The lists show what books 
survive of each library (with the exceptions mentioned), and corresponding 
lists show whence the manuscripts in existing libraries proceed. The 
nature of the evidence is indicated except in the cases where the volume 
can be identified in a medieval catalogue, when a reference is added in 
brackets. Such evidence may be from the binding, contents, ex libris, or 
donor’s inscriptions, notes of individual ownership, liturgical evidence, 
marginalia, or, finally, style of writing and illumination. Wherever 
possible the original manuscripts have been examined, but the material 
was compiled in the first instance from printed sources. These sources 
have been subjected to careful criticism, as is evidenced by the many 
‘rejected’ books, rejected either because the proofs of their suggested 
origin were too weak, or because they could be assigned with confidence 
to another library. A few printed books, which can be shown to have 
been in libraries before 1540 (or in Scotland about 1560) are included. 
These number 109, and the University Library, Aberdeen, has the largest 
collection of them, 20in all. The list of ‘ untraced ’ books and manuscripts 
is relatively very short. 
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The preface is a marvel of compression, and opens up many interesting 
lines of study. The brief section on ‘ The descent of the -books’ gives a 
valuable summary of the history of manuscript collecting in this country 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries, and explains to some 
extent why there is so great inequality in the numbers of survivals from 
the various libraries. It concludes with a prayer that any additions or 
corrections may be sent to the editor or to the directors of the Royal 
Historical Society, and knowing how difficult it is systematically to follow 
up the practice of sending such emendations to the proper quarter, and 
how gratefully they are received, the writer would like to reinforce this 
appeal to all who use the book. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Some Sessions of the Peace in Cambridgeshire in the Fourteenth Century, 
1340, 1380-83. By Marcaret Taytor. (Cambridge: published for 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society by Bowes and Bowes, 1942.) 


Tuts little book is due to a suggestion of Professor Putnam, who has put 
the study of the medieval justices of the peace on a wholly new basis by 
her publication and listing of records of the sessions of the peace, and by 
her book on the justices of the peace in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

The first of the rolls here edited is Assize Roll 101, which contains the 
proceedings before the justices in the autumn of 1340, at a time when the 
justices had got the power not only to hear but also to determine the 
indictments taken before them. In most cases the reason why the pro- 
ceedings of the justices were copied out on a roll and preserved with the 
assize rolls was the migratory habits of the King’s Bench. When it came 
into a county the jurisdiction of the justices was superseded. It could 
call for records of indictments and other cases, and thus those records 
came to be preserved with its records. This was not the reason for the 
compilation of this roll, since at the time of its compilation the King’s 
Bench was not in Cambridgeshire. Miss Taylor thinks that its compilation 
was ‘in some manner connected with the constitutional crisis and the 
great inquiry of 1341’. 

The second of the rolls edited is Assize Roll 107, and records the indict- 
ments made in the sessions of the peace from 1380-3. It was hastily 
compiled. Its compilation was due to the visit of the King’s Bench to 
Cambridgeshire in Trinity Term, 6-7 Richard II. Seventeen of the indict- 
ments on this roll were dealt with by the King’s Bench. Miss Taylor 
has given a good account of the form and personnel of the commissions of 
the peace in the fourteenth century, and of the organization of the sessions 
of the peace. The justice first named in the commission, who presided at 
the sessions, was styled (though not in the commission) capitalis justiciarius. 
He was responsible for the records till the creation of the office of custos 
rotulorum in 1368. The clerk of the peace was first officially recognized 
in 1351. The only cases recorded on these rolls are criminal cases— 
felonies and trespasses, and the proceedings taken to arrest and try the 
accused. It is interesting to note that in Assize Roll 101 the accused in 
all the indictments for felony were acquitted. If this happened frequently 
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in other sessions of the peace it is not surprising that the power to determine 
felonies was taken away from the justices in 1382. Miss Taylor has 
edited these rolls carefully and well, and in her introduction she has given 
us all the information needed for their understanding. Her account of 
the careers of the justices, some of whom were well-known common law 
judges, is both useful and interesting. W. S. Hotpsworts. 


Anglo-Norman Letters and Petitions from All Souls MS. 182. Edited by 
' M. Dominica Lecer. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell for the Anglo- 
Norman Text Society, 1941.) 


Tue third publication of the Anglo-Norman, Text Society deserves a warm 
welcome, and Miss Legge is to be congratulated upon the accomplishment 
of a long and difficult task. All Souls MS. 182 is an outstanding example 
of-a late medieval formulary and, all things considered, it is perhaps the 
most valuable, as it is probably the most extensive, of those that have 
come down to us. This volume, with its 469 pages of text, represents 
but a section of it. The first half of the manuscript, which is in Latin, is 
largely taken up by a copy of Archbishop Pecham’s register and was used 
by Mr. Trice Martin for his edition of the Registrum Epistolarum Fratris 
Iohannis Peckham in, the Rolls Series. The didactic works, which form a 
portion of the second, French, half of the manuscript, have almost all 
been published by Stengel and others, and with the present publication 
nearly the entire manuscript is now accessible in print. What a gain 
this is, only those who have spent laborious days in searching the manu- 
script for material relevant to their purpose will fully appreciate: for 
in the second half there is little order and few dates, names are usually 
represented by initials (it may be the wrong initials) and they are sometimes 
entirely suppressed. Miss Legge has dated most of the documents within 
limits,’ identified a large number of the writers and recipients, restored 
the names of many of the persons and places mentioned, and has provided 
a glossary and index, though the. latter leaves something to be desired.” 

1 Sometimes dates are omitted for no obvious reason. The following additions 
and corrections may be noted. XII: 1387-8 or 1401-2; 4: not later than 1406; 
21: 1394 (cf. 106); 22 may equally well be 1397; 29: 1394; 38: 1403 or 1408; 
62: 1400; 89: 1396; 195: after Michaelmas 1397 ; 196: 1396-7; 200: 1397-1400 ; 
246: c. 1401; 270: not later than 1391; 290: October 1401; 327: 1402-3; 328: 


October 1401 (cf. 392); 331: 1401-2; 347: 1406-8; 348: 30 January; 392: 
14 October 1401. 

? The following may be noted under proper names: Henry III is omitted (XX XI), 
as are also Lude (Sarthe) (278) and Rhodes (314) ; 177 should be added under Parant ; 
the reference to St. Felice is 181 ; Wales must be sought under Northgales and South- 
gales. The subject headings are few and the references incomplete. There are a 
number of omissions under Council (VIII, XX XVIII, 284, 296, 333, 383, 387), Council 
of the Prince of Wales (362) and Parliament (119, 127, 189, 277, 300), and no entry 
for Great Council (25, 282, 289, 362) or Clerk of the Council (196-7). Other obvious 
omissions are Chamber (155), Corrody (357), Customs (23, 338, 351, 354-5, 359, 360), 
Household (345), Provisors (XXII, 185, 344), Purveyance (258-9), Seals (208, queen’s 
signet ; 280, secret signet: and many references to the signet, some of which will 
be found under Privy Seal), Taxation (284, 331, 365). These do not profess to be more 
than examples: in particular, the fairly numerous references to ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure are not-indexed, apart from one reference to the court of Canterbury. A few 
other shortcomings are noted in Speculum, xvii. 138. In the glossary, ‘ heifers’ is an 
unfortunate translation of ‘ tores ’. 
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Occasionally those with more detailed knowledge will be able to go further 
than the editor has done ; and it is unfortunately true to say that in her 
comments and explanations she has sometimes gone astray in a fashion 
that it would be hard to excuse if they were the work of a professed 
historian! But while Miss Legge may have fallen a little short, through 
attempting perhaps too much, she has produced a reliable text, a result 
that a historian might have less successfully achieved. The faults in the 
text, as it is now printed, are nearly all due to hireling scribes and are such 
as. we have learnt to expect in formularies.? 

The history of the manuscript can be made out from the inscriptions 
contained in it and from the scattered notices of its first owner. It was 
presented to All Souls in 1484 by William Elliot, a former fellow, who had 
purchased the second part, and probably the first part also, from the 
executors of John Stevens. Stevens’s career, which has been traced by 
the editor, was probably not at all-exceptional. A better-known contem- 
porary, Adam of Usk, made his way in the world in very similar fashion.® 
There seems little doubt that Stevens was educated at Oxford and that his 
degree of doctor of canon law was obtained there, though apparently at 
a comparatively late period of his life. His first profession had been, that 
of notary. In 1407, while still an acolyte, he became rector of Bocking, 
but soon thereafter took holy orders and was ordained priest in April 
1409. Among several other preferments he obtained, as early as 1413, a 


1 Examples of headings, summaries, or notes definitely incorrect include the 
following: X is a petition to the king, not the pope, and is a request for appointment 
as royal chaplain, not for a licence to teach. XXXIII arises because feoffees to 
uses will not grant a release, and has nothing to do with guardians or a minority. 
XXXIV is a petition from the hermits of the chapel and tower of Notre Dame de 
Cardouan (Gironde), as to which see Delpit, Collection générale des documents frangais, 
p. cexiii: it has nothing to do with Cordova (Index, p. 483). 4 is addressed to Henry 
Despenser, bishop of Norwich, not to his successor. The note to 22 states that Roger 
Walden became archbishop in January 1397: he was consecrated 3 February 1398. 
70 has nothing to do with a benefice: ‘s’il voleit celle benefice prendre ’ means ‘ if 
he wanted to take advantage of this opportunity’. The ‘ billez’ of 313 are ‘ libels’ ; 
in 324 ‘fin’ means ‘end’, not ‘fine’; and in 339 ‘susrendre’ means ‘ to renounce’, 
not ‘to surrender’. The note to 327 is misconceived : the date is established by the 
fact that William Cheyne was sheriff of Wilts from 29 November 1402 to 5 November 
1403. 331 can have nothing to do with the subsidy granted at Coventry in 1404. 
356 is concerned with judges’ delegate, not a ‘ mission to the pope’. 382 is from the 
prince of Wales, not Henry IV. 

2 Some general criticisms might be made. It seems both unnecessary and con- 
fusing to mark the accented e in second-person plurals, nouns, and adverbs, resulting 
in such unhelpful forms as avéz, facéz, lesséz, pourréz, vuilléz, subgét, asséz. Nor 
is this done uniformly. Moreover, communes (XXIV, 1) and sante (237. 6) require 
an accent: closéz (132. 8) is presumably a mistake. In XII, 3 countré should read 
Counter (a London prison). Apparently ‘p’ is usually, but questionably, expanded 
as par, and so such unnecessary forms as parde and aparcevoir are as a rule preferred 
to perde and apercevoir. There appears to be a confusion of e and o in cestes (24. 14), 
Chandes (138. 21, 33), prepous (150. 12), aviens (165. 15), alione (388.4). The z in 
quelzconques (107. 16, 21, 36, 37; 153.57) presumably represents que. Preferable 
readings are: XXVIII, 4, Curteys; 62. 16, que [Dieu] est; 70. 3, tresbonneteuose ; 
175. 27, amitiez; 328. 11, xxvij; 328.13, pcc; 332. 14, viengne; 392. 18, xxvij ; 
393. 13, aufiance; 404. 45, p. li. Questionable readings or misprints are: 22. 8, 
monstrera ; 61. 26, escriur; 64. 13, resceur ; 157. 8, pover; 179. 8,dammagle; 193. 9, 
chrierement ; 193. 14, euxl; 268. 21, tariel; 306. 5, monstrés; 312. 8, fuimus; 312. 
14, sumus. The Latin of X needs a good deal of revision. 

3 Chronicon Adae de Usk (ed. Maunde Thompson, 1904), pp. xi-xxi. 
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canonry at Exeter, which he retained until his death in 1460. Employed 
in the service of Henry V, he was offered the clerkship of the council under 
Henry VI, but excused himself on the ground of his years and failing sight. 
He evidently combined the service of the king with the service of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and it is highly probable that towards the end of his 
active career he was much engaged as an ecclesiastical judge. At his 
death, he had apparently been living in retirement for some years. While 
the miscellaneous character of his manuscript presents some problems not 
easy of solution, his education and double employment will explain most 
of its varied contents. 

Of the first half of the manuscript little need be said. Intended as a 
Latin formulary, its narrow range of models seems significant and suggests 
that the compiler had limited opportunities. That he took for its basis 
Pecham’s register would be explained if he were allowed to borrow the 
oldest and least used of the archiepiscopal registers at Lambeth. A few 
students’ letters and one from the University itself, scattered here and 
there, point to the compiler’s association with Oxford, while the inclusion 
of diplomatic correspondence of Henry IV and Henry V implies a connexion 
with the court and indicates that the date of compilation was early in 
the 1420’s.1 The oddest item (ff. 158b-159b) is a Latin version of the 
Enseignement of St. Louis, the presence of which suggests that the compiler 
was not unduly discriminating. Everything about this part of the manu- 
script is consistent with its having been compiled by, or on behalf of, 
Stevens. The second half seems to be without doubt of Stevens’s com- 
pilation, undertaken, in all probability, at the beginning of the reign of 
Henry V. The strongest evidence for this is the inclusion of two letters 
(nos. 320-1) addressed to him in 1412-1414, combined with his known 
ownership of the manuscript. There appears to be nothing elsewhere in 
this collection that is certainly of a later date than 1412, and anything 
more recent than 1406 is exceptional. It may seem odd that elementary 
manuals of instruction should be included in one volume with the corre- 
spondence of princes and ministers of church and state, but, since it appears 
to have been written in 1413 or so, we have good reason for supposing that 
it is @ young man’s compilation. Moreover, in this respect the manu- 
script is by no means singular. Nearly all the known school books and 
elementary manuals used by the Oxford dictatores have survived in company 
with much more severe and advanced works. It looks, indeed, as though 
Stevens acquired his elementary manuals at Oxford, and it would not be 
at all surprising if the tracts of Walter of Bibbesworth, Coyfurelly, Barton 
and others unnamed, found in this manuscript, were, like the Orthographia 
Gallica, La Maniére de Langage, and the dialogues of William Kingsmill, 
used by the dictatores.? ; 

We must suppose that Stevens was a great borrower. His associations 
with Lambeth will account for the presence in this collection of letters 

1 For these items see Registrum Epistolarum Fratris Iohannis Peckham, i. xlvi+xlvii. 
Further particulars of some of them are given by Professor E. F. Jacob in Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library, xvii. 284-6. There is a letter from the archbishop of 
Bordeaux to Henry VI in his early years, but this is an addition. 

2 On them and their methods of teaching I may refer to my article on the ‘ Letters 


of the Oxford Dictatores’ in Formularies, &c. (Oxford Hist. Soc.), pp. 329-450. La 
Maniére de Langage is, in fact, found in Stevens’s compilation. 
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ecclesiastical and secular, official and private, connected with Roger 
Walden and Thomas Arundel: so, too, the collection of petitions and 
parliamentary documents, which stands at the head of the compilation, 
may perhaps be explained. His service with Henry of Monmouth may 
serve to account for the presence of a portion of the correspondence of that 
prince before he came to the throne. To the official and private corre- 
spondence of Henry Despenser, bishop of Norwich, he may have obtained 
access when he was associated with the administration of the diocese 
during its voidance in 1406-7. But it is not so easy to explain the presence 
of private correspondence of the Holland family, nor of the many official 
and private letters connected with a succession, of treasurers. One series 
of letters (nos. 11-29) comes from a source common to a similar series in 
Royal MS. 10 B. ix, and the originals seem to have been kept on a file made 
by a clerk in the royal service, but in what office is not clear. Another 
series (nos. 393-409) is concerned with the presentation and institution to 
benefices, and almost certainly was compiled by an exchequer clerk. 
Some items were probably widely circulated. There is a well-known 
letter (no. 172), purporting to be written by Charles VI to Richard II on 
the schism and proposing a joint crusade, the authenticity of which is at 
least dubious, and again there is the equally well-known letter (no. 99) 
from Christine de Pisan to Isabelle of Bavaria. There are a few documents 
from the ’seventies and ’sixties of the fourteenth century (nos. 111, 138, 
141, 194) and even earlier, the protocol of a treaty between Edward III 
and Alfonso XI of Castile (no. 137) and, somewhat strangely, an official 
letter of Philip VI of France in favour of a notary (no. 278).1 The letter 
(no. 341) with which the second portion of the collection opens is plainly 
derived from a formulary. The hand of the eager collector is evident in 
this hotch-potch : he takes, as opportunity offers, without method and 
without discrimination. If his borrowings are already ordered, then his 
copies will be, more or less, ordered. But it is probable that the manu- 
script is largely a copy of copies, which had themselves become disordered, 
with the result that members of the same series are widely separated. 
We may well wonder why, since the bare work of transcription was costly, 
Stevens did not, as a first step, methodize his collection to facilitate refer- 
ence: but we can point to other collections equally disarrayed * and may 
suppose that the prospective users had leisure enough to search for a model 
suited to the purpose in hand. 

It was to the advantage of posterity that Stevens was omnivorous, 
indiscriminate, and unmethodical. Had he grouped his precedents, 
removed redundant forms, and excluded the irrelevant, he would have 
produced a better instrument for his purpose, but, as numerous formularies 
testify, he might have robbed his examples of a large part of their historical 
interest. As it is, of only a small proportion of the items can it be said 
that such interest as they possess is purely in their form. The majority 
have a special value because they exhibit much of the underside of life in 


1The only point of contact seems to be Stevens’s early profession. It is curious 
that this is the sole document which in any way touches it. 

2 See, in particular, the formulary in Longleat MS. 37, ff. 526-886, described in 
Formularies, &c. (Oxford Hist. Soc.), pp. 284-6. Not only is this without order 
but also, as in the All Souls MS., some of the items are duplicated. 

VOL. LVIII.—NO. COXXX. P 
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a short period of medieval history, a few years before and after the year 
1400. Some of those that add to our knowledge of political and consti- 
tutional history have previously been published. Professor Curtis, how- 
ever, did not print all of the letters which tell of Richard II’s first expedition 
to Ireland, and there is still something to be gleaned from those hitherto 
unpublished.1_ The most important parliamentary document, that record- 
ing the result of a conference between Lords and Commons in 1399 (no. 
XXIV), is already known, but there are a number of other items of interest 
for parliamentary history. We have, for example, an instance of duplicate 
petitions presented to the lords of the council in parliament and to the 
commons (no. XVI). Of interest from another angle is the letter of 14 
July 1404 from Henry IV to the bishop of Norwich (no. 1), reminding him 
that he has agreed before the council in parliament to abandon all personal 
actions against the mayor and commonalty of Lynn, and complaining 
that he has nevertheless pursued an assize against them and has recovered 
a hundred acres of land and damages of a thousand marks. The bishop 
is notified that, on the ground of reason and good faith, the sheriff has 
been ordered to stay execution, and he himself is required to take no 
further steps, until the council have considered the matter. A petition 
to John of Gaunt, intended apparently for consideration by the council 
or perhaps parliament, is remarkable for the terms in which he is 
addressed (no. VII). It is implied that as steward of England he is, above 
all others in the kingdom, the foundation of law, reason, and mercy: the 
date must lie between 1390 and 1399, and the parallel with the description 
of the office in the tract on the stewardship is noteworthy. A curious 
letter from Gaston Phoebus, count of Foix, addressed to the lords of 
parliament (no. 270), in which he seeks their aid in recovering money 
advanced for the ransom of Sir E. Walton, late seneschal of Aquitaine, 
suggests that he misconceived the nature of the English parliament. 
Another letter (no. 277) addressed to the chancellor by some one who 
knew well the functions of parliament is noteworthy, because it indicates 
that these functions were still in some respects the same as those of the 
council. The writer is acting on behalf of one who has been summoned 
to appear before the council in chancery, and offers to produce him before 
the chancellor either at the next council after Michaelmas or at parliament. 
In this aspect, the council can be spoken of in terms suited to a court of 
law ; and we have similar evidence of its approximation to the courts of 
common law in a letter (no. 30) which shows that defendants might put in 
an appearance within four days of the date of summons. Different aspects 
of the council are illustrated elsewhere : its protection is sought by a 
litigant threatened with menaces (no. IV); it deliberates on Irish affairs 
(no. 15) and the situation in Wales (nos. 293, 296) ; it comes to a settle- 
ment with creditors for a long-standing debt due from the crown (no. 387). 
The ambiguity of the term ‘ great council ’ is illustrated by a reference to 
the lords of the great council—whose assent, strangely enough, is given 


1 Irish Historical Studies, iii, 123-4. 

? Vernon Harcourt, His Grace the Steward and Trial of Peers, p. 164: ‘ eius officium 
est supervidere et regulare sub rege et immediate post regem totum regnum Anglie 
et omnes ministros legum infra idem regnum’. The detailed description of the 
steward’s functions which follow is perhaps even more to the point. 
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to a Christmas invitation issued by Richard II (no. 25)—and by a reference 
to John Prophet as a member of the great council (no. 362): but ‘ nostre 
darein grand conseil ’, at which prelates and lords were assembled in 1401 
(no. 289), must be an afforced meeting of the council. On the other hand, 
a meeting at Coventry in 1398, attended by prelates and magnates (no. 
103), and another at Hereford in 1404, attended by lords and knights 
(no. 284), were not qualified as ‘ great’. An interesting point in the history 
of the office of clerk to the council arises from the description of William 
Langbroke as ‘ clerc du conseil nostre seignur le roy ’ in two letters (nos. 
196, 197): the former of these cannot be later than 1397. Langbroke 
had been constable of Bordeaux from 1390 until, apparently, the autumn 
of 1396 :1 but no reference to him as clerk of the council had hitherto 
been found except in 1398.2. He returned to his office in Gascony in April 
1399.3 Presumably it was then that he ceased to act as clerk of the council, 
having succeeded John Prophet late in 1396. Defective as our information 
may be, the inference is that under Richard II the post of clerk to the 
council was of higher status, and more stable and definite in character, 
than has been assumed by Professor Baldwin and Professor Tout. 

Though some of the documents which illustrate constitutional and 
administrative history have been selected first for notice and little space 
is left to discuss others, it is not because the value of the volume lies 
primarily in this field: The information we may obtain, for example, 
on ecclesiastical administration is of almost equal interest. It is well 
worth noting that failure to attend convocation might lead to a pecuniary 
penalty (no. 73) and even to sequestration (no. 295). More documents 
than can be noted throw light on the procedure of the court of Canterbury, 
but we may mention one matrimonial cause that has its amusing side 
(no. XXXIX). It seems that a lady living at Royston had contracted 
to marry one J. S., but had repented of her bargain. Now Royston lay 
partly in the diocese of London and partly in the diocese of Ely, and when 
an attempt was made to serve the lady with process in the one diocese, 
she stepped into the other. The baffled suitor sought therefore to cite her 
before the court of Canterbury as the only means of compelling her appear- 
ance. It is to be hoped that the story ended happily for the lady: but 
however that may be, the case affords a curious illustration of the way in 
which causes were attracted to the court of Canterbury because of the in- 
ability of any single diocesan to bring them to a conclusion. For political 
history that portion of the correspondence of Henry of Monmouth of 
which Stevens obtained copies ranks in importance with Richard II’s 
correspondence from Ireland. It is largely concerned with Glendower’s 
rebellion, and there must be more than accident behind the fact that 
Stevens’s copies supplement, but in no instance reproduce, the correspond- 
ence in Cleopatra F. III, from which Sir Henry Ellis took the first fifteen 
letters in the second series of his Original Letters. More requires to be 
done in the way of identifying persons and places and precise dating 


1 Tout, Chapters in Medieval Administrative History, vi. 72. 

* Baldwin, King’s Council, p. 366; Tout, op. cit. v. 102, where he is tentatively 
identified as ‘a short-lived and obscure successor’ to Prophet. But Tout failed 
to bring together the references to ‘ Lambroke ’ and ‘ Langbrook ’. 

’ Tout, op. cit. vi. 72. 
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before the new material can be used effectively, but one general conclusion 
emerges. Though the prince had the primary responsibility for the 
administration of Wales and was hard pressed to find money, the king 
kept a tight hold and did not give his son either adequate resources or a 
free hand. The situation must have been irritating to both parties, and 
that father and son were not on close terms of friendship is plain. It is 
revealing to find the prince soliciting the good offices of Archbishop Arundel 
to promote his interests in the council (nos. 293, 296). The personality of 
some of the other correspondents emerges occasionally in the volume, 
though there are few really intimate letters, being in the main the work of 
clerks who loved formality and wrote by strict rule. Yet Richard II’s 
evident appreciation of the gift of two bodies of Holy Innocents (no. 23) 
is as good evidence as we could wish to have of the sincerity of his enmity 
towards the Lollards. Elsewhere we find him writing with his own hand 
to urge the election of his secretary, Roger Walden, as bishop of Exeter 
(no. 116), signing personally the safe-conduct granted to the king of Navarre 
(no. 107), and dictating the terms of a letter to be sent in a not very pleasing 
game of false pretences (no. 123). In Richard’s case even such crumbs 
of knowledge are welcome ; but the sum total is small. On the other 
hand, the letters of Henry Despenser, bishop of Norwich, are a noteworthy 
addition to the collections of private correspondence of the later middle 
ages which have survived to our time. Already we know a good deal of 
this martial prelate, whose exploits make him more real to us than most 
of his contemporaries, though he may seem a survival of a remoter, ruder 
age rather than a prince of the church on the eve of the renaissance. His 
letters present him in a new light. In his family relations he was evidently 
affectionate and trusted: and in this regard, and in his fears of being in- 
volved in plots against Henry IV, we have more human a figure than the 
slaughterer of the revolting peasants or the inglorious leader of the Flemish 
crusade. To anyone, however, who reads with discernment, the long letter 
(no. 62) to the widow of his nephew, Thomas, Lord Despenser, on the death 
of her husband must seem the most remarkable. Its sustained and lofty 
stoicism is not relieved by one word of Christian consolation : its only balm 
is a promise to be henceforward father, uncle, husband, and brother to the 
stricken woman. The bishop is too honest, perhaps he knows his niece 
too well, to offer the smooth commonplaces of hope that might be expected 
from a priest: he does not look beyond the grave. Few medieval 
documents are so revealing. 

One might continue indefinitely taking up document after document 
and appraising it, but there must be an end to detailed commentary : 
to some of the more noteworthy letters not mentioned here, the editor 
herself draws attention, in her Introduction (pp. xviii-xx). A few sentences 
should, however, be given to an important general problem, upon which 
Stevens’s collection has an obvious bearing. The received history of the 
decline of the French language in medieval England seems to be remote 
from facts. Too much trust has been reposed in such anglicizers as Trevisa 
and William of Nassington, and too little endeavour has been made to 
ascertain the truth from the first-hand evidence lying in our muniment 
rooms and libraries. One result is that the general displacement of French 
by English is assumed to have happened at much too early a date. It is 
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with the help of such volumes as the present that the true story will 
eventually be told. It was not an extravagant eccentricity, though it is 
sufficiently remarkable, that, early in the reign of Henry V, an intelligent 
and able Englishman—for such Stevens, for all his want of method, un- 
doubtedly was—should set himself to compile this great formulary in 
French. The several hands and the careful writing—and careful in the 
mechanical sense it is, though there are too many blunders and too many 
omissions—show that clerks were hired to do the actual work and that the 
enterprise was a costly one. The compiler was not interested in the his- 
torical or personal value of the documents: names or initials were of as 
little consequence to him as to the writer or reader of a Year Book. It is 
clear that his volume was intended to be not a storehouse of facts but a 
storehouse of models for imitation. These statements are as true of the 
French half of the All Souls manuscript as of the Latin half. The compiler 
looked forward across a long vista of years to the occasions when he or his 
subordinates would have recourse to this book for a petition to be drafted 
or a letter to be written in whichever of these languages was appropriate. 
For though English was being increasingly used where, but a short time 
before, French would have been obligatory, throughout the reigns of 
Henry IV and Henry V French continued to be the language of the polite 
and the official, And then, almost abruptly, it ceased to be a living 
language in England. Some stray deeds we may find in French even in 
the middle of the century, but these are nearly the last flickerings of a 
dying lamp. And though, from sheer habit, French will continue for some 
time to be written in the records of parliament and will be used, after a 
fashion, in courts of law and even, may be, spoken here and there in some 
convent of nuns, it becomes increasingly, on the one hand, an artificial 
language, on the other, a foreign tongue. In the second half of the fifteenth 
century, gently-born children, like little Margaret Plumpton, still learned 
French almost from their cradle, but as an accomplishment and not as a 
vernacular.} 

Of the language of her documents the editor says little, finding it 
necessary to postpone any study of this aspect of them, and so we do not 
learn what, in her view, justifies the ‘ Anglo-Norman’ of her title. Miss 
Legge does, however, to some extent indicate what is in her mind when 
she notes the variants in three copies of a letter (no. 172), undoubtedly 
composed by a Frenchman as competent to write good French as anyone 
in the late fourteenth century. She speaks of one manuscript as having 
‘the most Anglo-Norman features’. Whether the handful of variants 
justifies this description is perhaps a matter of opinion, and a matter of 
no great moment, except in so far as a label may mislead. Now ‘ Anglo- 
Norman’ may bé a misleading label, particularly as applied to the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, when educated Englishmen were being 
taught, on the whole not unsuccessfully, to write French by the standard 
of Paris. Nor may the label be misleading for this reason alone, but also 
because ‘ Anglo-Norman’, on entirely inadequate evidence, has been 
given an unnecessarily bad reputation. It is perverse to compare it, 

1 In December 1465, Margaret, aged six and already two years married, ‘ speaketh 


prattely and French and hath near hand learned her sawter’, so her father-in-law 
tells her grandfather (Plumpton Correspondence (Camden Soc.), pp. 8, 261). 
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as one distinguished philologist has done, to Merovingian Latin, and it is 
hyperbolical to call ‘ Anglo-French’, as one distinguished historian has 
done, ‘a vague, unsatisfactory language’ which ‘at its best’ may be 
unintelligible. This book, derived from so many specimens of French 
written on both sides of the Channel, should at least dispose of miscon- 
ceptions of that sort. H. G. RicHarpson. 


The Letters of John Chamberlain (Memoirs XII, Parts 1 and 2. The 
American Philosophical Society.) 2 vols. Edited by Norman 
Eesert McCuure. (Philadelphia: The American Philosophical 
Society, 1939.) 


THE letters of John Chamberlain, the originals of which, save for a few 
among the Winwood Papers and in the British Museum, are among the 
Domestic State Papers, are well known to historians. The Winwood 
letters, nineteen in all, were published as long ago as 1725, while those 
written in Elizabeth’s reign were published by the Camden Society in 1861. 
The majority of the other letters were printed in 1848 in Birch’s Court 
and Times of James I and Court and Times of Charles I. Mr. McClure 
has now produced a new and complete text of them all, a labour more than 
justified, for the Birch text omitted many letters, misdated and even 
conflated some that it printed, and generally gave an incomplete and 
very inaccurate transcription. No doubt Mr. McClure must have hesitated 
about reprinting the sixty-one Elizabethan letters, since the Camden 
Society text of these is complete and satisfactory ; but one can be thankful 
that he decided, while about it, to make his collection complete. 

In all there are 479 letters, the first written in June 1597, the last in 
March 1626; and all but thirty-one were written to Dudley Carleton. 
It is in every way a remarkable correspondence ; the first great exemplar 
of a new type of historical source, the unprofessional newsletter. Gossip 
and news is of course the essence of much letter-writing, and there were 
numerous letters of the Chamberiain type earlier in date. The prominence 
of this, the first extensive collection of such letters, may indeed be due to 
the mere accident of preservation and survival. Elizabethan officials— 
and Carleton, to whom we owe the preservation of these letters, was an 
ambassador—quoted the tag, littera scripta manet, in a way that Jacobean 
officials did’ not, and they probably destroyed private correspondence 
more habitually. Certainly, for this and other reasons there is a very 
noticeable increase in the number of Jacobean private letters that have 
survived. And what would one not give for a series of letters like Chamber- 
lain’s extending over thirty years of Elizabeth’s reign ? 

Several facts explain this correspondence : first, Chamberlain’s long 
and remarkably faithful friendship with Carleton; secondly, Carleton’s 
diplomatic career which kept him abroad and made him feel the need, 
as Elizabethan diplomats felt it, to be kept constantly informed by private 
as distinct from official, information of court and political life. Carleton 
had his eye on government posts at home, and when suitable vacancies 
occurred was intensely interested in the manoeuvres and intrigues that 
went on. Finally, Chamberlain himself was something of a novelty; a 
Londoner of means and culture—the son of a wealthy alderman—with 
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no occupation and no country estate to manage, a ‘ walker’ in St. Paul’s 
collecting news and gossip, whose friends belonged to court and country- 
gentry circles. There were walkers in Paul’s before Chamberlain, but I 
can think of no one like him in Elizabethan days. Here, too, he seems to 
have been the first fully-fashioned model of a type that had been some 
time in creation. Furthermore, as a letter-writer he possessed literary 
ability of a high order. 

Chamberlain usually wrote his letters at fortnightly or sometimes even 
weekly intervals, with gaps when Carleton was on leave in England. They 
are an epitome of English life as the man about court saw it, for while 
Chamberlain was not a courtier, his attention was centred there and he 
was supplied with direct or indirect information by his friends or by the 
St. Paul’s gossip. He records the masques and banquetings and the 
rising and waning of personal fortunes. For instance, the career of Sir 
Robert Carr can be followed, from his appearance as a ‘ new favourite’ at 
the end of 1607 to his and his wife’s trial in 1616, when seats for this 
spectacle sold at extraordinary prices. Sir Edward Coke’s varying fortune, 
domestic as well as public, produces many references, and it is perhaps 
interesting to note that Chamberlain’s explanation (i. 479) of bis transfer 
from Common Pleas to King’s Bench suggests that the king had no political 
design or animosity in making the change. There is abundant information, 
also, about Sir Francis Bacon,-and indeed about all the prominent officials 
of the time, while the weddings and deaths and other news-items of lesser 
folk, whether of court or country, are subjects of comment. Chamberlain 
also wrote on parliamentary affairs, and his information about elections 
is sometimes illuminating and extremely valuable. 

One of the main impressions left by reading the letters as a whole is 
the venality of political life in the Jacobean period ; the traffic in offices, 
high and low, and honours, great and small. Chamberlain asserts, for 
example, that Sir Thomas Lake offered—though to whom, is not said— 
£15,000 for the secretaryship, and that Arthur Ingram bought the office 
of secretary to the council in the north for himself and his two sons in 
reversion for £6000; while three years later, Ingram is again noticed as 
securing the cofferership of the king’s household by buying out the holder 
for £1500 ready money, a yearly pension of £600, and a pension of £200 
to the holder’s wife after his death (i. 359, 367, 438, 585). These are far 
from isolated incidents. When telling of Lord Wotton’s sale of his im- 
portant office of treasurer of the household, Chamberlain remarks that the 
world talks ‘somwhat freely that offices of that nature and specially 
counsaillorships shold passe as yt were by bargain and sale ’ (ii. 125). 

This is an aspect of Jacobean life that has been noted in Bishop Mathew’s 
recent book, The Jacobean Age, but it deserves detailed study and verifica- 
tion of the facts, and we need an estimate of its effect in taking control of 
the bureaucracy out of the Crown’s hands. Chamberlain, who was forty- 
nine when Queen Elizabeth died, obviously had no doubt that standards 
had degenerated in James I’s reign, and our historical sources, I think, 
bear him out. What we to-day would call corruption was of course prevalent 
in the Elizabethan period: the structure of official society made that 
inevitable, in England as on the Continent. But it was not so blatant or 
systematized as Chamberlain’s letters show it to have been later. And- 
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the explanation undoubtedly lies in the divergent characters of the sove- 
reigns. James I was weak: no reader of these letters could doubt it. 
He did little or nothing to stop the rot. Elizabeth was masterful, was 
conscious of the danger and determined to keep some check on it. The 
distinction, as well as the similarity, between the two reigns can be seen 
in a letter from Baron Manwood of the Exchequer (Harleian MSS. 6995, 
fo. 49) who had fallen into disgrace with Elizabeth for selling an office in 
his gift, but defended himself by quoting similar transactions by other 
judges. It is not the only instance of the queen expressing her opposition 
to the sale of offices. The latter part of Elizabeth’s reign—the Essex 
period—brought, I think, a decline in standards. We are in transition to 
the shocking state revealed by Chamberlain’s letters. Though an occasional 
manuscript, saved from the decent oblivion of the fire, reveals that Burgh- 
ley’s hands were not unstained by ‘ gifts’, there can be little doubt that 
Robert Cecil’s were black by comparison ; and there can equally be little 
doubt that Cecil’s standards were far higher than those of the succeeding 
generation. 

The contrast between the two reigns is extremely clear in the sale of 
honours. Elizabeth’s frugal bestowal of honours is almost as notorious 
as her parsimony in money matters, and one has merely to read Chamber- 
lain’s letters to realize that both were symptoms of strong and efficient 
rule. James I not only sold baronetcies, but knighthoods and titles of 
nobility as well. Had the traffic been rigorously exploited to strengthen 
the deplorably weak finances of the Crown, a cynic might have commended 
it. But James bestowed the sale of baronies, and to some extent the 
choice of recipients, on courtiers ; and I doubt whether such grants were 
generally in lieu of unpaid salaries or royal debts. They were a sign of the 
king’s weak and extravagant nature, which furnished Chamberlain with 
many examples of reckless prodigality in the midst of penury. ‘ Here is 
much speach of new barons to be made for monie ’, wrote Chamberlain in 
June 1615 (i. 601), ‘ which were the lesse to be misliked yf yt came to the 
Kings cofers, but the Lord Sheffield (I know not for what service) hath the 
graunt of one, and hath alredy agreed with Sir Robert Dormer for 100004 
. . . Sir George Villers hath likewise the graunt of one.’ In 1616 Winwood 
was promised the sale of a barony, and not liking Sir John Hollis as his 
nominee, got Chamberlain to sound ‘ the drie-handed knight ’—evidently 
Sir William Cope. Cope appears to have jibbed at the price, and wheri Hollis 
was ennobled, the purchase money, £10,000, was urgently needed for Lord 
Hay, to ‘set his wheeles going’ as ambassador to France. But, a few 
months later, after further fruitless negotiations with Cope, Winwood 
found a buyer in Sir Philip Stanhope, and obtained his £10,000 (ii. 10, 
18, 25). As Chamberlain took part in this hunt for a buyer, we may 
presumably regard the purchase price that he mentions as accurate. 

Mr. McClure has added to the gratitude which students will feel for his 
editorial labours by brief identifications of the people mentioned in 
Chamberlain’s letters—identifications, which, as he indicates in his preface, 
maust have involved innumerable searches in parish registers, heralds’ 
visitations, local and county histories, &c. Considerations of space 
prevented him from citing his sources, for these footnotes run into thousands 

“and include a large section of the country gentry. Students are continually 
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needing to know where some country gentleman lived and whom he married. 
Mr. McClure’s footnotes are the best preliminary and ready guide for such 
inquiries that I know. J. E. NEALE. 


A History of Modern Liberty. By James Mackinnon. Vol. iv. The 
Struggle with the Stuarts, 1647-1689. (London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1941.) 


LiBERTY is here identified with constitutional rights and religious tolera- 
tion, but not with the redress of economic or social grievances. Yet these 
grievances are closely joined to political liberties in the Levellers’ ‘ Agree- 
ment of the Free People of England’ (1649). They are enumerated by 
Dr. Mackinnon but dismissed merely as ‘ an interesting memorial of the 
ferment of political thought which the Civil War had stirred in active, 
independent minds like that of Lilburne’ (p. 95). After this no surprise 
will be felt that no notice is taken of the Settlement Act of 1662 which 
chained a labourer to a parish and thus infringed the liberty of poor men 
everywhere in England. Such an outlook seems rather Victorian to-day 
and recalls Macaulay’s similar blindness to economic and social inequalities 
in the law. However, granted that the view here taken of liberty is unduly 
restricted, this volume contains a sound, if prosaic, exposition of the 
history of forty eventful years. It is strong where most histories of smaller 
compass are weak—on the ecclesiastical side, and particularly on the 
Presbyterians of England and of Scotland. The rising of the Covenanters 
in 1679 and the divisions in their ranks that made their defeat inevitable 
are described with a sympathy and insight usually denied them. On the 
whole the Scottish sections are better than the English and show greater 
familiarity with the sources. A more up-to-date knowledge of authorities 
might have improved the note on the sources for the commonwealth 
(pp. 116-17). One item reads: ‘ Gardiner, Constitutional Documents. 
Mr. Gardiner misdates the Treason Act July 1650 instead of 1649.’ But 
in the third edition the date is 17 July 1649, though the reference given to 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, i. 55, refers to an earlier Treason Act 
passed the previous May. Dr. Mackinnon might well have noted L. H. 
Berens’ The Digger Movement, though George H. Sabine’s The Works of 
Gerrard Winstanley appeared too recently for him to use. Similarly, 
reference should have been made to Louise Fargo Brown’s Baptists and 
Fifth Monarchy Men and not merely to an extract from a pamphlet. More 
serious is the omission of any reference to the late Sir Charles Firth’s paper 
on ‘ The Expulsion of the Long Parliament’ (History, October 1917 and 
January 1918). Dr. Mackinnon bases his narrative of this picturesque 
episode mainly on Ludlow’s Memoirs, though Ludlow was in Ireland at 
the time and compiled his account ten or more years later than the events 
he describes. Naturally enough, his compilation is somewhat confused 
about the order of events, though his general picture of the scene is correct 
and vivid. A perusal of a later edition of Gardiner’s Commonwealth and 
Protectorate or of his Letters and Pavers relating to the First Dutch War 
(Navy Records Society), i. 48-53, would suggest other causes for the first 
Dutch war than ‘commercial rivalry and jealousy’. But judgement 
rather than knowledge is involved in the long discussion of the Instrument 
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of Government and the parliament elected under its provisions. If the 
Instrument were a reactionary adaptation of the Agreement of the People, 
care should be taken to indicate which Agreement is the subject of the 
comparison, for there were several. Moreover, the opinion that the 
Instrument practically restored a monarchy except for crowning Oliver 
king would be truer if applied to the Humble Petition and Advice. In- 
cidentally, is there any trustworthy evidence that Cromwell ‘ would fain 
have assented’ to the offer of the crown made by parliament in 1656 ? 
But the worst errors of judgement are the compression of events from the 
death of Cromwell to the restoration of Charles II into two paragraphs, 
and the failure to demonstrate how the rigours of Puritanism had alienated 
many a supporter of liberty. Also, as a summary of the constitutional 
results of the Puritan Revolution the following leaves much to be desired : 
‘The figure of a Charles I systematically outraging law and constitution, 
dogmatically imposing his will in the name of God and prerogative could 
never, except for the brief, disastrous rule of his second son, reappear in 
English annals’. There are two other statements about the Restoration 
that require expansion or modification—that the bishop had to reckon 
with parliamentary control and that the Puritan leaders, Lilburne as well 
as Cromwell, ultimately received a fitting monument in the realization of 
a democratic conception of government. 

Various misstatements suggest less familiarity with affairs after 1660 
than before, but only a few can be indicated. Charles II is stated to have 
launched the nation into the second Dutch War in 1665 instead of vice 
versa, and to have diverted large sums granted for that war into a licentious 
court, though the king spent more on the war than parliament gave. The 
Test Act, in spite of its titlek—* An Act for preventing dangers that may 
happen from popish recusants ’—actually imposed the sacramental test 
on all office holders and not merely Roman Catholics, an inclusiveness 
which led: to occasional conformity to defeat its object. The account of 
Temple’s privy council scheme needs re-writing, care being taken to avoid 
ambiguous phrases like ‘the real work of government was entrusted to 
a small committee consisting of ...’. If this is intended to mean that 
Charles II used a small group of advisers and ignored the privy council 
when he wished, well and good. But if the implication is that the group 
was a formal committee of the council it is incorrect. In any case an 
account of the origin of the cabinet or committee for foreign affairs is 
essential for any constitutional study during the years 1660-89. Also, 
the importance of control of the national purse-strings demands more 
attention to the revenues of Charles II and James II than is here given. 


GopFrey DAvIEs. 


A Census of Ireland circa 1659 with Supplementary Material from the 
Poll Money Ordinances (1660-1661). Edited by Stamus PrENDER. 
(Dublin: Stationery Office, 1939.) 


In 1864 W. H. Hardinge, who was keeper of the Landed Estates Record 
Office in Dublin, drew attention to a series of manuscript volumes among 
the papers of the great Sir William Petty and described them as ‘ the 
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earliest known manuscript census returns of the people of Ireland’.1 They 
were transcribed for the Royal Irish Academy and half a dozen local 
historians have printed longer or shorter extracts. Now Mr. Pender, in 
the series of the Coimisiin Laimhscribhinni na hEKireann, prints the whole 
text. It is tabular in form, arranged by counties, these being subdivided 
by baronies, and these in turn by parishes, the names of which form the 
first of six columns. The second column has the names of ‘ places ’ within 
the parish ; the third gives, either for a parish or for a ‘ place’, or in a 
town for a street or some other convenient unit, a figure for the ‘ number 
of people *. In the fifth and sixth columns this figure is split into two: 
‘English’ (or sometimes ‘ English and Scotts’) and ‘ Irish’ (or once, in 
the barony of Bargy, co. Wexford, ‘ Irish and Old English’). The fourth 
column is headed ‘ Tituladoes Names’ and gives the names of the people 
with any claim to position, generally with some such description as ‘ gent ’, 
‘alderman ’, or what not. After the entries by columns for each barony 
is a list of principal Irish family-names, and each name is followed by a 
number ; in some places the list is of Irish and Scottish names. 

These six hundred pages of facts, looking like a combination of directory 
and census-return, may obviously be of much use ; but what exactly are 
they ? There is no heading nor date ; the thirty manuscript volumes are 
in different hands (we are not told how many) and the figures are added 
into totals for pages, baronies, and counties in the handwriting of Petty 
himself. Hardinge, from apparently careful work on the dates when the 
persons mentioned were livmg at the places to which they are assigned, 
concluded that the volumes were drawn up in 1657-9. They need not all 
belong to the same year, but it is safe to accept the view of the late Lord 
Lansdowne that they were made up for Petty by the surveying clerks who 
were working for him in 1655-9.?_ As to the sources from which they were 
drawn there has been a confused and inconclusive discussion. Hardinge 
thought they were, in the strict sense, the returns of a census enumeration. 
There is nothing to prove this, and it would be less surprising if they were 
extracted from some taxation returns or other. The occasional mention 
of persons as aliens or absentees points that way, and Mr. R. C. Simington 
had the right instinct in looking for some such sources. Unfortunately the 
sources he pitched upon were the returns for the poll-tax of 1660. Not 
only does this hypothesis conflict with what appears to be the correct 
dating of the manuscript; but it is apparently not confirmed by the 
Ordinance for this tax which Mr. Pender reprints in his Appendix along 
with (ex abundante cautela, it would seem) the further Ordinance of 1661. 
It would be more reasonable to suppose that the sources, at least for some 
of the information, were the returns for the monthly assessments in force 
in and before 1659 ; but the present reviewer has not been able to discover 
in what form these returns were made or what persons were rated to the 
assessments.® There is thus a fundamental uncertainty about the meaning 
of all the figures in this table. If it is a census return, the ‘ number of 

1 Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, xxiv ; Antiquities (1873), pp. 317 ff. 

2 In the Introduction to this volume, p. xi. 

3’ The Ordinances authorizing the assessments, in Acts and Ordinances of the Inter- 
regnum, ed. Firth and Rait, ii. 1284 ff., give only the total sums levied on counties, &c. ; 


but possibly the printed ‘ assessments ’ in Marsh’s Library mentioned by Mr. Pender, 
p. 609, give the relevant details. 
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people’ means what it appears to mean ; but if these figures come from 
the poll-tax returns they are the numbers of people ‘above the age of 
fifteen years ’, and if they are from the monthly assessments they presum- 
ably represent either that or some other fraction of the whole population. 
In other words, they may represent the whole population or they may 
represent an unascertained fraction, perhaps even less than two-thirds. 

Unless this point is cleared up the ‘ census’ cannot be used for com- 
parison with the other estimates of Irish population, such as those which 
Petty himself threw off at various times between 1672 and 1687.1 A word, 
however, may be said about the use which has been made of it. Unfor- 
tunately the counties of Cavan, Galway, Mayo, Tyrone, and Wicklow, four 
baronies of Cork and nine of Meath are missing. Some modest statistical 
interpolation is therefore needed to produce a.national total. The present 
reviewer makes the sum of the county totals given in the table 357,035 2 ; 
Hardinge, whose county totals do not all agree with those of the manuscript, 
estimated the national total, after interpolation, as 500,091. This figure 
has been treated as a census figure for the population of Ireland in 1659, 
and it has been used as evidence of the depopulation of the country by 
the wars and famines of the sixteen-forties and fifties. Enough has been 
said already to show that it is premature to use these figures for the purpose, 
especially the second figure, reached by an unexplained calculation. We 
should like to know whether the ‘census’ was, as we are told by one 
historian, ‘ carefully made’.* If it was based on taxation-returns, we 
may suppose, without being unduly cynical, that it did not over-estimate 
the numbers. The names of the ‘tituladoes’ may, by comparison with 
other sources, give a good idea of its accuracy. They do not seem to in- 
clude all the names that might have been expected: for instance, not all 
the ministers of 1659 mentioned in Mr. St. John Seymour’s Puritans in 
Ireland are there. But this point, too, is still to be cleared up, for Mr. 
Pender has given us only a plain text, not an edition. He has left it to 
every single reader to do for himself the addition of the county totals into 
a general total. His fidelity to his manuscripts is so severe that he even 
tells us that ‘evident errors have not been corrected’. He has lost an 
opportunity of helping readers to whom some of these errors will be less 
evident than to himself. 

Although their meaning is so uncertain, the figures, even as they 
stand, are not useless. They may be used for comparing county with 
county and city with city, and they may be compared with the assessments 
of counties and cities for taxation. Apart from population-studies, in 
which it may, in spite of everything, still be found valuable, there are two 
purposes for which the table will be used. The first is local history, and 
here Mr. Pender has deserved well by his full indexes of persons and places, 


1 Besides those in the Political Arithmetic, the Political Anatomy of Ireland, and the 
Treatise of Ireland there are three in Lord Lansdowne’s Petty Papers (1927), i. 57-64, 
and one reprinted in the present volume, p. xi, the whole apparently showing a gradual 
increase from 1,100,000 in 1672 to 1,300,000 in 1687. 

2 It may be a mere coincidence, but, in the uncertainty about the meaning of this 
figure, it is worth mentioning that Petty put the number of those who paid the poll-tax 
in 1661 at ‘ about 360,000 ’ (Political Anatomy of Ireland, in Works, ed. Hull, i. 143). 

* G. O’Brien, Economic History of Ireland in the Seventeenth Century, p. 123. 

4P. xix. 
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though the place-names are not standardized and the printers might, 
without danger to our eyesight, have compressed the indexes into less than 
two hundred pages. The second is for the study of the races and religions 
of Ireland. On this subject Mr. Pender prints a judicious communication 
from Dr. Eoin MacNeill who writes, giving convincing reasons: ‘I do not 
think that anyone acquainted with the general evidence will attach any 
value to the classification under the headings of English, Scottish, and 
Irish. Even if it were trustworthy, it would be hard to use this classifica- 
tion unless we knew exactly what the figures meant and how they were 
compiled’. As so often happens with early statistical documents, the 
deceptive appearance of precision has tempted impatient students to infer 
too much. Mr. Pender’s valuable, if tantalizing, volume brings us to the 
right starting-point, and this amply justifies his industry. 
G. N. Ciarx. 


The Conduct of the Earl of Nottingham. Edited from hitherto unpublished 
manuscripts by Witu1aM A. AIKEN. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press; London: Milford, 1941.) 


THE Whig pamphleteer, John Oldmixon, persuaded Curll to print a work 
with the title The Conduct of the Earl of ‘Nottingham, but when it was half 
printed ‘something happened’ and nothing more is known of it. Dr. 
Aiken, who has had access to the Finch papers at Burley-on-the-Hill, Rut- 
landshire, and to the Finch MSS. at the Record Office, conceived the original 
idea of compiling a continuous narrative, with Oldmixon’s title, from these 
manuscripts and a few other sources, which include two parliamentary 
speeches in Nottingham’s defence and some letters on naval episodes during 
the time—March 1689 to November 1693—when he was secretary of state. 
The process of distributing all this material in an appropriate chronological 
order has involved splitting up some documents and adding many ‘ joins’ 
and amplifications, all duly identified by the use of square brackets. A 
table at the end of the volume shows which source is used on any page of 
the narrative, but it would have greatly helped the reader if the sources 
had also been marked in the margin of the narrative by a number cor- 
responding with the list in the table. Even the table is not complete ; 
it omits one extract from the Russell case, quoted on page 92, and 
Nottingham’s letter of 6 July 1690, quoted on page 76. At the bottom 
of page 95 there is no hint to the reader that Admiral Russell’s letter 
is no longer being paraphrased, and it is not till twenty lines further on 
that Sir Ralph Delaval appears as the writer whose letter is now being 
paraphrased. Nottingham commonly writes of himself in the third 
person, and when he uses the first person the editor interpolates ‘ re- 
marks his Lordship’ or a similar explanation. But on page 44 in the 
same paragraph as Nottingham’s J is another J, who is the unidentified 
writer of certain Characters quoted from a Harleian MS., and the J on 
page 134 is perhaps, though the editor gives no help, not the writer but 
a copyist of the Characters. 

Daniel Finch, second Earl of Nottingham, held high office in several 
reigns, and towards the end of life was naturally anxious to stand well 
with posterity by justice being done by historians to his consistency and 
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honest administration. Burnet’s second volume did not appear in Notting- 
ham’s lifetime but he could not look in that quarter for favourable judge- 
ment. A lesser opportunity presented itself when the industrious Echard 
announced his intention of continuing his History of England beyond the 
year 1688. The opening years of the next reign were critical for Notting- 
ham’s reputation. By a skilful series of arguments Dr. Aiken, in our 
judgement, establishes his contention that the Notes which are the main 
source of this book were written by Nottingham in old age on Echard’s 
draft (no longer extant) for the years 1689-95. His notes were evidently 
intended for an historian’s use rather than for printing as they stand ; 
they have needed some editorial correction. He was not a gifted writer ; 
one sentence of his straggles over twenty lines. Only now and then he 
has a neat turn, e.g. ‘ Even an Act of Parliament in Charles II’s time could 
not make him less a Papist than he was, though it made it penal to say so’. 
The views of the principal author of the Act of Toleration are the more 
interesting because they needed to be harmonized with the interests of a 
devoted Churchman. There is considerable attention to naval matters, 
besides the contention between Nottingham and Russell; for instance, 
the measures taken after the defeat of Beachy Head are fully de- 
scribed. Nottingham pays several remarkably warm tributes to Queen 
Mary, who sought with Nottingham’s help to allay the natural resent- 
ment of the Dutch, and who won the seamen’s gratitude for the 
personal care she took, sending surgeons to tend the wounded and pro- 
viding for the transport of the unwounded to Chatham. There is 
new evidence for William’s proposal to leave England for Holland, en- 
trusting the government to his queen. Nottingham discusses the king’s 
motives and thinks the most probable explanation is that he wanted ‘ to 
make the experiment how his ministers would resent it ’ (resent being used 
in the old sense; as we might say, ‘to see how they would take the 
suggestion ’). 

The editor’s biographical and historical footnotes are excellent ; he 
has taken exemplary care to track out the lesser persons. There are only 
a few slips ; William Russell the patriot (p. 52) was the third son of William, 
fifth Earl of Bedford. The long note on page 133 fails to make clear 
that the ‘ eldest son’ of Henry, sixth Duke of Norfolk, is Henry, seventh 
Duke, whose ‘ Character’ is here given. The notes are racily expressed 
and at times below the dignity of this handsome volume, e.g. ‘in a pub’ 
(p. 103). There are at least four instances of false concord. 

Many, perhaps most, scholars would have preferred that the documents 
should have been printed entire and in sequence, with such. editorial 
annotation as Dr. Aiken is well capable of giving; but, as he chose this 
unorthodox method of presenting them, it must be allowed that he has 
done it with remarkable skill. F. E. Hurcxutinson. 


Anglo-Dutch Commerce and Finance in the Eighteenth Century. By CHARLES 
Witson. (Cambridge: University Press, 1941.) 


EvEryBopy knows the passage in which Macaulay describes the inception 
and growth of the national debt and the fears which its existence aroused 
in the minds of some of the greatest British thinkers of the eighteenth 
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century. ‘ They erroneously imagined’, says Macaulay, ‘ that there was 
an exact analogy between the case of an individual who is in debt to 
another individual and the case of a society which is in debt to a part of 
itself.’ But, as some contemporaries knew, eighteenth-century England 
borrowed large sums from the Dutch with which to fight her wars, and the 
danger that the Dutch might precipitate a financial crash by a sudden sale 
of English stocks was often pointed out. 

Mr. Wilson is the first scholar to have examined the growth and nature 
of Dutch investment in England. By a skilful use of material in Dutch 
archives he has not only been able to write a most readable account of 
Anglo-Dutch economic relations, but has also given an admirable illustra- 
tion of a great change in Dutch economic life. Until 1730 or so the 
United Provinces retained that entrepét trade which in the seventeenth 
century had been the foundation of their prosperity. Later, direct trading 
between other nations increased, and the Dutch staple trade declined. 
Concurrently with this development the Dutch turned more and more to 
finance. Individuals did this because it paid them, but Mr. Wilson thinks 
that the United Provinces as a whole suffered from the growing preoccupa- 
tion of the capitalists with finance. What was wanted, according to him, 
was industrial development, and this should have been encouraged by 
bounties and tariffs. Such a view will not command general assent. 
The United Provinces were not particularly fitted for industrialization. 
Moreover, no State measures could have appreciably increased exports, 
and the home market was small. Is it then ‘so certain that the Dutch 
capitalists were not benefiting their country by seeking profit where it 
was to be found ? 

It is interesting to note how Dutch capital was made available for 
English use. ‘ For the most part’, Mr. Wilson writes, ‘the movements 
of capital were effected by means of bills which represented Dutch claims 
for commission, transport, or banking services rendered to other less 
developed nations. . . . What Holland did was to extend the use of these 
claims on various European centres to the British Government and others, 
chiefly for the purpose of financing Britain’s continental wars.’ In fact, 
Britain not only hired Dutch money, but hired it at the places where, and 
in the form in which, it was most needed. Nor did the supply ever fail 
as long as there was peace between the English and the Dutch. English 
credit was good and safe investments were none too plentiful, and the 
Dutch had ample funds to invest. In these circumstances both creditor 
and debtor were bound to continue their mutually profitable relationship. 

Reviewers are as such almost expected to point out motes in authors’ 
eyes. Accordingly it may be said that Mr. Wilson writes of ‘ Holland ’, 
when he means the United Provinces as a whole, and not the Province of 
that name. This usage is common among English writers, but it is none 
the less misleading. To mention another point, and one of minimal 
importance, ‘ Lord Stairs’ on page 143 should be ‘ Lord Stair ’. 


Mark A. THoMSoN. 
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The United States, Great Britain, and British North America: from the 
Revolution to the Establishment of Peace after the War of 1812. By 
A. L. Burt. (New Haven: Yale University Press; Toronto: 
Ryerson Press, 1940.) 


LIKE other contributors to Professor J. T. Shotwell’s series of studies in 
the relations of Canada and the United States, the author of this important 
and attractive work has had to decide how far to reach out beyond the 
special field of his studies so as to relate it to the wider field of general 
international relations. Professor Burt has taken a generous view of his 
task, and in consequence his book would go a long way to serve for a 
general history of Anglo-American relations between 1775 and 1818. He 
gives, for example, a long excursus on the questions of impressment and 
neutral rights, and shorter ones on the commercial questions. Although 
these passages are not the main strength of the book, they are adequate, 
and Mr. Burt was right to treat them on the required scale. 

It is, however, in the narrower field of North American history that 
Mr. Burt’s real contributions are made. Of these the most important are 
a new attempt to interpret British policy towards the North American 
Indians and a corrective to recently accepted views on the causes of the 
war of 1812. 

On the first of these two points, Mr. Burt’s explanation places British 
policy in a somewhat more creditable light than is usually allowed to be 
possible. He suggests that the retention of the Western Posts was primarily 
due, not so much to the influence of fur-traders afraid of losing their profits 
as to a feeling of compunction for the Indians, whose interests had been 
ignored in the peace settlement of 1783. He does not see in this any 
direct disloyalty to the U.S.A., for he emphasizes that the British officers 
accepted the duty of reconciling the Indians and the U.S. government if 
only they had known how to do it and were, in addition, afraid of the 
consequences to British lives and property of abandoning the Indians 
absolutely. He points out that for some time after Jay’s treaty there 
was not much evidence of British officers actively tampering with the 
Indians, and that when this was actively renewed about 1809 it was chiefly 
a measure of preparation for an inevitable war. Lastly, he palliates the 
attempt of the British commissioners at Ghent in 1814 to set up an Indian 
reserve on what was by law U.S. territory, by arguing that it was designed 
for the defence of Canada and for finally rectifying the omission of 1783. 

All this is a partial extenuation. It is true that the British government 
and its officers in North America had some real sense of guardianship for 
Indian interests. They had given evidence of this before the Revolution, 
indeed it had always been one of the causes of friction between the home 
government and the frontiersmen. It is also true that self-interest and 
conscience were inextricably mingled in this attitude, and the British 
authorities were not simply out to stir up trouble. But they were con- 
stantly aware that the Indians would come in useful if for any reason 
the struggle was ever renewed, and they were glad to keep up, as harm- 
lessly as they could, the ties which bound these potential allies to them. 
Nor can it be denied that, bad as their Indian policy may have been, the 
Americans, especially the frontiersmen, had some reason for resenting this 
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shadowy protectorate over the inhabitants of what had once been agreed 
to be American soil—to say nothing of the periodical intrigues of subordinate 
British officers with individual westerners. These main lines of the picture 
cannot be rubbed out, and justice can be done to the British attitude 
without substantially weakening the American case against it. 

Mr. Burt’s second main contribution is a further review of the causes 
of the war of 1812. Since the publication of Professor Pratt’s stimulating 
work on this subject, historians have given less weight to the ostensible 
causes—impressment and neutral rights—and more to the desire to conquer 
Canada and secure the American North-West. There are some obvious 
incentives to take this view—the paradox of maritime New England’s 
resistance to a war for securing maritime rights, and the thinness of Madi- 
son’s excuses for singling out Great Britain as the sole culprit in Europe. 
There is also some support for this view in the utterances of politically 
self-conscious ‘westerners like Clay. Mr. Burt’s explanation of New 
England’s attitude is somewhat more refined : he considers that there was 
an almost unanimous opinion throughout the United States that the causes 
of war against Great Britain were sufficient, but that only the inland 
districts who would suffer nothing by it could afford to give rein to this 
feeling. This seems to be hardly enough to account for the violence of New 
England’s animosity, or to explain why New England had not thought 
it necessary to take the same view of the Seven Years’ war, the Revolu- 
tionary war, and the undeclared war against France : in all these episodes 
patriotic zeal against the enemy had been quite compatible with a lively 
trade with him, and maritime losses had only inflamed the warlike feelings. 
Nor, on the other hand, can the warlike feelings of people like Clay 
and Grundy be explained away : desire for security from the Indians and 
from the British behind them was hardly a creation of the war of 1812 itself. 
Mr. Burt argues, in an interesting chapter on strategy, that if the invasion 
of Canada was attempted in the course of the war, it was because this was 
the only way to fight the war: it may be admitted that this would have 
been an obvious means to victory even if it had not been conceived before- 
hand as an end; but this does not disprove that with some people it was 
an end. 

Nevertheless, it was worth while for Mr. Burt to correct any tendency 
there may have been to regard the unsatisfactory sparring about neutral 
rights as a mere blind to cover the real motive of aggression. 

RicHaRD PaREs. 


Guillaume 1°" et la Transformation Economique des Provinces Belges (1815- 
1830). Par Rosert Demovutin. (Liége: Faculté de Philosophie 
et Lettres, 1938.) 


Wits this substantial volume the Liége Faculty of Philosophy and Letters 
inaugurated a series of studies of the economic history of ‘ contemporary ’ 
Belgium, that is of Belgium since the Napoleonic period. Dr. Demoulin, 
as his ample bibliography and footnotes show, has made a very thorough 
study of the printed materials and of the relevant Belgian and foreign 
archives, supplying, for what was already a very well-known period, 
information which is increasingly required by historians, especially from 
VOL. LVIII.—NO. COXXxX Q 
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statistics and business archives. He scrupulously refrains from going 
beyond his evidence, and he is careful to point out the gaps in the statis- 
tical data, especially in relation to the condition of the working classes, 
about which little can be known exactly ; but he gives a much fuller and 
sharper picture than his predecessors. There is no section of the com- 
plicated history to which he does not add something, and very few fish have 
escaped his net. He has not examined the part played in Belgian 
development by foreign, especially British, capital, and he might have 
made more use of Dutch authorities, for instance on page 176 where 
he might have drawn on the biographers of King William for an estimate 
of his private fortune. He does not use work subsequent to Jevons on 
the history of English prices, and he rather surprisingly does not mention 
Dr. Clapham’s Economic Development of France and Germany. His 
standard of accuracy and judgement is bigh. Here and there a minor 
correction is needed: on page 188 he suggests that the forests were im- 
portant to the coal-owners, but does not mention pit-props; and on 
pages 423-4 he does not warn the reader of the deceptiveness of British 
‘ official values ’ for imports and exports. But he gives a wealth of new 
facts, and his annexes supply useful texts on a variety of subjects, from 
machine-breaking in 1819 to the abortive proposal for a railway, made 
from Leith by a Netherlands subject named Stevenson in 1826. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals with the policy of 
the king and the second with the economic development of the country ; 
in each the sub-divisions are by subjects. Thus we are taken first through 
the general aims of royal policy, public finance, the para-étatique institu- 
tions characteristic of William’s methods, his public works, commercial, 
colonial, and industrial policy. In this part the general interpretation is 
not novel. William, whom Dr. Demoulin well describes as ‘ mercantiliste 
attardé ou précoce’, was the last of the enlightened despots. He set 
himself to fuse the two parts of his dominions by promoting the industrial 
revolution which had already begun under Napoleon’s ‘new order’, 
but which could now be maintained only by defensive measures against 
the predominance of British manufactures and shipping. It is scarcely 
to be expected that a Belgian historian will go so far as the duke of 
Wellington, who said, ‘I never knew a better King than the King of the 
Netherlands’; but Dr. Demoulin is less favourable to William than 
Pirenne, who gives him much of the credit for the prosperity which had 
been attained by 1830, and more strikingly in the southern than in the 
northern part of his dominions.1_ Dr. Demoulin does not deny that the 
king’s personal efforts made up for the reluctance of the northern capitalists 
to support industrial development in the south. In this connexion he 
explains clearly to what point the Société Générale had advanced before 
1830 in the direction of financing industry (pp. 99-102). He fully admits 
that the market in the Dutch colonies was valuable to the textile manu- 
facturers and to the port of Antwerp. He is on the whole appreciative 
of the king’s efforts to encourage the introduction of machinery, and it 
is only in his criticisms of the financial operations and the tariff and 
navigation policy that he seriously questions the soundness of the govern- 
ment measures. None the less, he does not, like Pirenne, conclude that 


1 Histoire de Belgique, vi. (1926), especially p. 337. 
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the union of the northern and southern provinces was a success on the 
economic side, and that it failed because in the task of state-building 
economics alone cannot suffice. He holds (p. 368) that the increase of 
the productive power of Belgium in the years 1825-9 was one of the deep 
causes of the revolution of 1830; that it made their ‘ political subjection ’ 
appear still more insupportable to the Belgians, and that, although the 
economies of the two regions were in some ways mutually complementary, 
the divergences of economic interest were many and were not overcome. 
He is less ready than Pirenne to dismiss as unreasonable the complaints 
of southern interests against the royal policy, and it is not until the last 
page of the book that he alludes in a sentence to the economic attraction 
exercised in Belgium by France. 

It is chiefly in the second part of the book, the general economic history, 
that we must seek Dr. Demoulin’s reasons for thus regarding the traditional 
view as ‘superficial’. Here we have first a sketch of the movement of 
population, a sharp rise in population due to a rise in fertility ; then a 
minute survey of prices and of monetary conditions, in which the improve- 
ment of the public finances is contrasted with the rise in the cost of living 
after 1824. The rise of industrial capitalism is then traced, and the 
diffusion of machinery ; there is an excellent chapter on the progress of 
the separate industries. Here the backwardness of the coal-mines, with 
theiz assured markets, is in contrast with the adventurous metal industry 
in the days of Cockerill, while the cloth-industry of Verviers, working 
for competitive export markets, comes out far better than the more favoured 
linen and cotton manufactures. Finally, there is a chapter on Antwerp. 
Antwerp did not need to modernize its methods. That the business of 
the port should revive was an inevitable consequence of the re-opening 
of the Scheldt in 1814, the first real re-opening, since the nominal re- 
opening of 1795 had been frustrated by war and blockade. That there 
should be rivalry from Hamburg, from Le Havre, from Amsterdam, and 
from Rotterdam was also inevitable ; and it would have been surprising 
if the vested interests of the Dutch ports had not found some supporters 
among the departmental officials. On the whole, however, these did little 
harm, and in our view this matter is typical of the general economic 
relations of the two regions. There were minor conflicts ; but they were 
not different in kind or even in degree from the regional conflicts which 
normally arise within old-established states. The northern provinces 
did not seriously obstruct the development of the south; at the worst, 
they failed to put their accumulated wealth at its disposal. The king 
did as much as one man could have done to bring about the ‘ amalgama- 
tion’; and the second part of Dr. Demoulin’s book even enhances the 
importance of what he achieved, for it shows indirectly how his freedom 
of action was limited by world-wide economic forces, as well as by the 
limitations of his subjects in the conservative north and the hitherto 
retarded south. 

Some of the difficulties of the subject might have been avoided if 
Dr. Demoulin had given the general history first and treated economic 
policy in the second place within that framework; but no one has dis- 
covered yet how to combine the quantitative and the political methods 
in historical study. If then, we prefer the traditional view on the policy 
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of fusion, this does not prevent us from regarding the book as a valuable 
addition to the bistory of Belgium and of the industrial revolution in 
Europe. G. N. Crarx. 


History of the United States Food Administration, 1917-19. By W1t1aM 
C. Muttenpore. Hoover Library Publication, No. 18. (Stanford 
University Press ; London : Humphrey Milford, 1941.) 


ConsIDERING how important was the contribution of Mr. Herbert Hoover’s 
Food Administration, to the allied victory in 1918, it is perhaps odd that 
it has never had its Beveridge. Though numerous monographs on various 
aspects of its work have been published, no general description of the 
machine as a whole, or of the problems confronting it, was available till 
last year. Then the Hoover Library, in view of the ‘appearance of a 
world-wide food problem’ (to quote Professor Lutz’s foreword), decided 
to publish, without alteration, Mr. Mullendore’s semi-official account, 
completed in 1921, together with an introductory essay written in 1920 
by Mr. Hoover himself. Whether they were originally intended for 
publication, or to what audience they were addressed, is not made clear. 

Apart from a few commodities, of which sugar, vegetable oils, and 
coffee are the most important, the United States produces all and more 
of the foodstuffs she normally requires. Her main problem, when she 
entered the war in April 1917, was to devise as swiftly as possible some 
means of meeting the demands of the allies on American food supplies ; 
demands which, unimpeded by Johnson Act or Cash-Carry legislation, to 
say nothing of more direct measures of export control, had depleted stocks 
and forced up the prices of staple foods to panic levels. (Wheat at one 
point reached $3 a bushel; in the present war it has never reached one 
dollar.) Despite ever more drastic rationing in the allied countries, these 
found themselves compelled by lack of ships to rely more and more on the 
North Atlantic life-line. There was urgent need to restrict consumption 
in the United States itself, inasmuch as no substantial increase in produc- 
tion could be hoped for until the 1918 harvest. 

The organization which was rather hurriedly set up, under the Food 
Control Act of 1917, to deal with the problem reflected both the circum- 
stances of its foundation and the views of its head. Mr. Hoover eschewed 
the titles of Food Dictator or Food Controller ; he declared that he would 
rely on the voluntary effort of the people and of the great trades, on the 
‘ spirit of self-denial and self-sacrifice ’. His powers were in many respects 
limited ; he had no power to ration consumers, nor to enforce prices on 
farmers or retailers by legal edict. His control, says Mr. Mullendore, 
rested on three powers: that to enter into any voluntary agreement, e.g. 
to fix prices, with producers or traders (the Sherman anti-trust laws not- 
withstanding) ; the power to license traders in any commodity ; and the 
power to buy and sell foodstuffs. 

The Food Administration was not, like the British Ministry of Food, 
a vast trading organization, exercising food control by virtue of owning or 
having owned the food itself. In only two cases—wheat and sugar—did 
the administration actually trade in foodstuffs on a considerable scale. 
‘ Futures ’ trading in wheat was superseded by the operations of an ad hoc 
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Corporation, registered under the conveniently elastic laws of the State of 
Delaware, which bought all wheat at a given price. By agreement, or by 
licensing, the millers’ profit margins were fixed ; the rate of extraction of 
flour raised slightly, from 71 to 74 per cent. ; and bakers compelled to add 
diluents to wheaten bread. Excessive prices of bread were brought down, 
and the size of the loaf standardized. By these means, and by the pro- 
hibition or restriction of the use of grain in brewing or distilling, a net 60 
million bushels of wheat from the 1917 crop were made available for ship- 
ment to Europe. Sugar was plentiful in the East Indies, but there was no 
shipping to lift it ; and it was clear that the allies must be enabled to share 
with the United States in the produce of the West Indies. An embargo 
was therefore placed on the export of sugar, and voluntary agreements 
were made with the U.S. refiners fixing prices and enabling the Food 
Administration to negotiate the purchase of the entire Cuban and Dominican 
crop. The case of hogs is somewhat similar; here the administration, 
acting on behalf of the allies and the U.S. armed forces, was able to secure 
that the packers should receive a price which would enable them to pay the 
farmer a price satisfactory to him, and sufficient to secure a steady flow of 
finished hogs to market. Though these contracts only covered some 40 
per cent. of the total hogs marketed, they effectively determined the price 
paid for the rest. Not only was the Food Administrator able thus to put 
an end to an uncertainty which threatened future supplies of pork products ; 
he was also able to prevent a bad slump when the armistice brought a 
sudden end to allied demands for American bacon. 

More conspicuous in Mr. Hoover’s activities was a gigantic campaign 
against food waste. Twenty million dollars’ worth of advertising space, 
all of it given freely to the administration, was used in the cause of food 
economy. Over thirteen million households signed pledges binding 
themselves to carry out the requests of the administration for meatless 
and wheatless days ; and these were also adopted by caterers and hotel- 
keepers. A system of ‘semi-voluntary’ control over retail prices was 
worked out, which, though slow in coming into operation, seems to have 
achieved considerable success. Even voluntary rationing (of sugar) was 
tried, both to individuals and to manufacturers. 

The achievement of the Food Administration, more especially in making 
possible the feeding of the allies from the American store cupboard, is 
undeniably impressive ; and it is natural that Mr. Hoover and his lieutenant 
should lay stress on the fact that it was attained through voluntary co- 
operation. Even the Enforcement Branch worked by persuasion rather 
than punishment. On the other hand, the British experience, as recorded 
by Sir William Beveridge, was that voluntary rationing and exhortations 
to save food were ineffective, and that the more complete the control, the 
more successful it was. The evidence, however, is not so contradictory as 
it seems. Lord Rhondda was concerned with the just allocation of scarce 
supplies to a community on the borderline of starvation; Mr. Hoover, 
with making slight cuts in a high standard of living. The margin he had 
was sufficiently great for inequalities of sacrifice to matter little. 

Mr. Mullendore’s pages afford abundant material for comparing the 
food situation then and now in the United States. Inevitably one asks 
why it is that U.S. food control has developed this time on rather different 
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lines, and how far this is due to a change in governmental fashions, to the 
greater urgency of to-day’s food problems, or to an estimate of Mr. Hoover’s 
administration less favourable than the one here presented. Clearly, a 
major factor in the change has been the adoption of the Lend-Lease policy, 
which not only ensured that the United States should already have control 
of her food exports when war came, but also placed the Department of 
Agriculture, as the food-procuring agency under Lend-Lease, in a pivotal 
position. Mr. Wickard’s Food Administration bids fair to be a more 
powerful machine than Mr. Hoover could have envisaged or desired. 
When its history comes to be written, Mr. Mullendore’s book may not be 
the least important source. R. J. Hammonp. 


The Speeches of Adolf Hitler, April 1932-August 1939. Translated, 
Arranged, and edited by Norman H. Baynes. (Oxford University 
Press: 2 vols., 1942.) 


THE scheme of this book may be thus described. Confronted with the 
German texts of Hitler’s speeches as a vast quarry of raw material, 
amorphous, discursive, redundant, seldom pursuing any argument to its 
end, and constantly repeating the same tags in the same words, Professor 
Baynes must early have seen the futility of translating the mass of them 
as they stand. What he has done instead, is to tabulate some twenty- 
seven different headings and collect from the speeches the more significant 
utterances that fell under each of them. The excerpts on each subject 
are ranged in chronological order. Of course the translator has not 
shrunk from giving the reader a reasonable idea of how much Hitler 
repeats himself—very properly, because repetition, whether one regards 
it as a strength or a weakness (it is in fact both), is a most essential part 
of the Fiihrer’s prescription for dominating the minds of his countrymen. 
But it is not allowed here to swamp us. 

The twenty-seven headings are in some instances historical events, 
e.g. the Putsch of 1923 or the “‘ Purge ” of 1934, and in others, topics e.g. 
Religion, Law, Economics, Woman, Youth, the Army, the Jews. Under 
each of them the reader is given a valuable bibliography of the subject, 
together with such notes—historical or explanatory—as are needed in 
order to render the excerpts intelligible. Performed by a scholar of 
Professor Baynes’s accomplishment, this part of the task adds greatly 
to the book’s value for working purposes, and together with a really full 
and helpful index renders over 1600 pages of exerrpts not unmanageable. 
The only heading which is out of scale with the rest is—perhaps inevitably 
—Foreign policy ; with its incorporated notes it covers over 700 pages. 
The second volume includes also (besides a large general bibliography 
of the subject) a section headed ‘ Addenda’, in which are most usefully 
collected an assortment of Hitler’s recorded sayings to journalists and 
other interviewers. 

Such a monumental piece of work may at first seem to over-value the 
material which it treats. Hitler’s speeches are not pearls of literary elo- 
quence. He himself takes the view that there is only one way of measuring 
what an orator is worth—by the effect that he produces on his audience 
at the time. There is indeed something almost ludicrous about the way 
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in which his strident commonplaces, his mixed metaphors, his anacolu- 
thons, and the rest are here gravely transmuted into good English and 
patiently annotated by a great scholar with the sort of care that is ap- 
propriate to the interpretation of a classical text. Yet the effort is not 
really misdirected. Not merely is Hitler, odious vulgarian as we may 
think him, a really great man by his own standards—the standards of 
power; not only may the Second World War be deemed far more his 
work than world events can usually be deemed the work of any individual ; 
but his speeches are of singular interest as forming the direct link between 
his mind and that of his nation. If you want to know what Hitler himself 
has really thought and intended, read Mein Kampf ; events have proved it 
to be an extraordinarily frank and accurate map of his mental states. But 
if you want to know what he induced his fellow-countrymen to think, 
read these speeches ; for here you have the very spells by which he bound 
them. It is a chastening thought that it should have been possible for 
a nation with so many universities and so large a proportion of university 
graduates among its population to fall in enthusiastically behind so much 
bad logic and worse ethics. R. C. K. Ensor. 














Short Votices 


Ir is fortunate that Professor Guido Kisch, who has already made 
substantial contributions on the subject of the Sachsenspiegel, the most 
interesting and important of the several thirteenth-century vernacular law 
books, has been able to continue his researches in America. His Sachsen- 
spiegel and Bible (Publications in Medieval Studies, The University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana, 1941) is a book for the specialist. It is a careful 
investigation of the sources, and particularly of the Biblical sources, used 
by Eike von Repgaw both in the Sachsenspiegel itself and in the other book, 
which is now generally admitted to be his work, the Saxon World Chronicle. 
He has found far more evidence of Biblical influence than previous scholars 
in the field had revealed. It is perhaps a little diffuse, and Professor Kisch 
is sometimes carried away by his enthusiasm for Eike and his book; but 
his arguments are on the whole convincing. The concluding chapter on 
Jewish thought in the Sachsenspiegel is more speculative, and there seems 
to be little to support the suggestion that Hike came in direct contact 
with Rabbinical literature. The book is well documented and enlivened 


by some good reproductions of the drawings in the Dresden and Heidelberg 
manuscripts. A. bs. ®. 






The seventh volume of the Stair Society’s publications contains the 
text of the first half of the St. Andrews Formulare, 1541-1546, edited by 
Gordon Donaldson and C. Macrae (Edinburgh, 1942). It is, in a way, a 
legacy of the late R. K. Hannay, under whose direction the transcribers 
began their work, and whose notes and summaries (made for The Arch- 
bishops of St. Andrews) they have been able to use. Its historical interest 
lies in that it, like many other collections of precedents, is based on actual 
documents, which can to a great extent be identified and even dated, 
although the dates are often omitted and the proper names replaced by 
their initials or by letters chosen at random. It has the advantage of 
giving both common and canon law precedents, owing to the possession 
of a regality by the archbishop in which the law of the land was adminis- 
tered. It throws a somewhat lurid light on the state both of the church 
and of society in Scotland. Every kind of ecclesiastical abuse is illustrated,1 
some of the most flagrant being effected by the assistance of the Roman 
curia, and the impotence of the civil power is shown by the excommunica- 
tions of border thieves, and the feeble measures taken against the prior of 
Canobie (p. 353) who encouraged them. There is, however, evidence of 
a great interest in music, and one entry (p. 204) exhibits the assignment of 
a prebend of Crichton to maintain a grammar school. The editors have, 
unhappily, been prevented from complete collaboration, and Mr. Macrae’s 
share of responsibility is limited to the text. The transcription of this is 


1 No. 191 (p. 202) looks like a barefaced attempt to bring an action to enforce an 
entail before an ecclesiastical court. 
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excellent, though it perhaps shows too great fidelity to a carelessly spelled 
original. It scarcely seems necessary, for instance, to print quamtotius 
(p. 17), iccirco (p. 107), or conviventibus oculis (p. 106). The scribe seems 
to ignore the common medieval distinction of quatinus (= ut) from 
quatenus.1_ The documents are not printed in full, but it is intended that 
the reader should be able to reconstitute them with the help of a table of 
abbreviations. This intention is not strictly fulfilled, though in all prob- 
ability the text will satisfy the requirements of all but a few. It was 
certainly not worth while to reprint substantially the same words time 
after time. Perhaps the second volume will gratify historical students 
with more details of the persons and circumstances which raise questions 
that seem to admit of ‘a wide solution’ if not more. C. J. 


It is a real gain for students of Scottish history in the sixteenth century 
tbat the two important documents, edited by Miss Gladys Dickinson for the 
Scottish Historical Society under the title of Two Missions of Jacques de la 
Brosse (1942), should have been made readily accessible. The editor’s 
work has been done with the most scrupulous care. Words erased in the 
original are (perhaps unnecessarily) inserted in the text. The Scottish 
place-names have been translated from their amazing perversions in the 
French text into their proper forms; without Miss Dickinson’s help, 
lythguho, liscu, quelesgolle, would not have been easy to identify as 
Linlithgow and Glasgow. The parallel passages from the Calendars have 
been hunted out and presented in a most useful way and the extracts 
from Knox’s History of the Reformation are also instructive. The editing 
indeed could hardly have been better done; though it would have been 
useful to see how far these new or newly available documents modify the 
story as told by Froude and Andrew Lang. Two documents are contained 
in the volume ; the first an account of the affairs of the realm of Scotland 
in 1543 by Jacques de la Brosse and Jacques Ménage; the second the 
journal of Jacques de la Brosse from January 1559 tu the death of the 
queen regent in June 1560. The second document is much the most 
interesting and valuable. The siege of Leith is the centre of interest, but 
is written not from the inside of the besieged fortress but from the castle 
of Edinburgh, where the queen lived and died unmolested by the English 
and covenanting army. With its help we can follow the diplomatic and 
military struggle day by day. The result is in no way revolutionary. 
Knox is shown to be untrustworthy in his violence: but he has for long 
been known to have been prone to partisan exaggeration and even falsifica- 
tion. The correspondence between the statements of the Journal and the 
extracts from the Calendars is remarkably close. -The queen regent is a 
pathetic and well-meaning figure. From her death-bed she appeals to all 
sides to seek peace while all are intent on a warlike decision. Queen 
Elizabeth’s policy is as tortuous and dishonest as it is represented by 
Froude. The account of the siege of Leith is full of interest and, though 
the tone is professional and businesslike, there are many picturesque details 
which would have delighted Sir Walter Scott: the part played by the 


1 vi (p. 224, 1. 10 from foot) should probably be ubi, and aliquum (p. 241, 1. 1) is 
almost certainly aliquando. 
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women in the defence of Leith, the attempt to get information from the 
Governor of Leith under pretext of the queen’s need of ointment, the news 
that is conveyed into the town on arrows, the successful activities of ‘ ung 
petit garson francois’. There are passages in cipher which have defied all 
attempts at interpretation. The book will take its place as a first-rate 
authority for a critical moment in the history of the two countries. 


A. J. G. 


The Historical Manuscripts Commission’s Calendar of the Manuscripts 
of . . . the Marquess of Salisbury, preserved at Hatfield House, part xvii, 
edited by M. S. Giuseppi (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1938), covers 
the year 1605. It was the year of the Gunpowder Plot, but the volume 
is not, as one might have hoped, of outstanding importance. The docu- 
ments it contains relating to the Plot throw no significant new light on 
the subject, though there are minor details to be gleaned. For example, 
the original draft of Thomas Winter’s confession, here dated 25 November, 
differs slightly from the final copy in the State Papers, dated the 23rd. 
Three curious, anonymous letters (pp. 530, 531, 540), one threatening 
Cecil’s life, are probably neurotic by-products of the Plot. From the 
north there are complaints of the increasing number of Catholics, of talk 
that the king is inclined to their religion, and of the difficulties created 
by a powerful Catholic gentleman (pp. 112, 189, 192, 219). Very similar 
complaints (pp. 235, 320) come from the bishops of Hereford and Chester, 
while the bishop of St. Asaph (p. 374) declares that in his diocese in the 
last three years the number of recusants has trebled. Incidentally, the 
bishop of Chester notes that about the time of Elizabeth’s death recusants 
provided themselves with armour and weapons, a statement which might 
be compared with one in another letter (p. 525). A letter from Cecil’s 
secretary, Thomas Wilson, gives a useful list of Jesuits and of the houses 
in various counties which had served as their haunts (p. 500). Of James I 
there are personal glimpses in three playful, intimate letters to Cecil 
(pp. 75, 120, 121), and also in a reference to the king hunting from 8.0 a.m. 
till 5 p.m. (p. 288). Among other items of interest are a brief description 
of Sir Walter Raleigh’s life in the Tower (p. 378) and references to the: 
famous physician William Harvey (p. 324) and the musician William Byrd 
(p. 611). Parliamentary items include two letters to Cecil from burgesses 
wanting to resign their seats, one being from Cecil’s friend Sir George 
Carew, evidently on his appointment as an ambassador (pp. 339, 461). 
In each instance it is suggested that Cecil should choose the successor. 
Presumably resignation was not possible, but the letters suggest the 
ubiquity of Cecil in electioneering, as also do two other letters which 
show that he attempted, though without success, to secure the nomina- 
tions in by-elections at Newcastle and Hereford (pp. 358, 360). Another 
item of parliamentary interest is a letter from a courtier retiring from 
court service on account of debt and not intending to return to London 
until parliament-time gives him the protection of the privilege of freedom 
from arrest (p. 564). The most sustained interest in the volume is English 
relations with the Netherlands. It arises, curiously enough, from a 
nineteenth-century addition to the Hatfield manuscripts, namely, a 
letter-book of Sir Thomas Edmondes, ambassador to the archdukes. 
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The originals of the out-letters are of course in the State Papers Foreign, 
but as the Foreign Calendar is so badly in arrears the editor here calendars 
them at length. J. E. N. 


The history of the seaports of New Hampshire is neither so varied nor 
so important as that of the greater commercial centres of New England, 
though Portsmouth held a certain place in the lumber export business 
in the colonial period and built some fine ships later. But it is worth 
studying and the materials appear to exist, as elsewhere on the east coast 
of the United States, in private hands and in local historical societies. 
Mr. William G. Saltonstall has used this material for his Ports of Piscataqua 
(Harvard University Press; London: Milford, 1941). But he is more 
concerned with picturesque details such as shipwrecks and ceremonies 
of launching than the business purposes which the ships were meant to 
serve. Consequently this is not the definitive history which the economic 
life of this region still requires, but a pleasant and beautifully produced 
diversion. There are, however, some interesting details about the prices 
and construction of ships. One or two of the names are misread or mis- 
printed, e.g. ‘Couger’ for Cruger, page 51, and ‘ Bridges’ for ‘ Bridger’, 
page 63. mF. 


The dispatches from Philadelphia to Paris by the first French Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States form an important corpus of diplo- 
matic history for that era. These are now published in Despatches and 
Instructions of Conrad Alexandre Gérard, 1778-1780. Correspondence of the 
First French Minister to the United States, with the Comte de Vergennes, 
with an historical introduction and notes by John J. Meng (Historical 
Documents Institut Francais de Washington. Baltimore: the Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1939). Among the first affairs that worried Gérard was 
the arrival of the Carlisle Peace Mission to the United States ; and although 
his correspondence throws no new light on that interesting if ‘ too late’ 
attempt at reconciliation with the colonies, it is clear that Gérard regarded 
this peace offensive as a real menace. Perhaps the most outstanding 
impression of this correspondence, however, is the generous and even 
chivalrous treatment of the United States by the French monarchy. 
Their relationship was one of equal sovereign states and not the thinly 
disguised tyranny in the form of protection that has grown up on the 
Continent in recent years. The editor’s introduction gives an excellent 
conspectus of diplomatic history. Proof-reading and annotations have 
‘been done with great care. S. E. M. © 


The Institut Francais de Washington have published in their series of 
historical documents the Souvenirs d’ Edouard de Mondesir, edited with an 
introduction by Mr. Gilbert Chinard (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1942). This slight and rambling narrative throws some light on Chateau- 
briand’s voyage to America in 1791, and contains a few details of interest 
about the state of the Roman Catholic Church in Canada and the eastern 
seaboard of the United States. Mondesir, as a cloistered and no doubt 
slightly priggish Sulpician, did not know whether to admire or to be 
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shocked by the indifference of the cultivated Americans to the distinctions 
between one church and another. There is not much in his memoirs 
besides these general impressions and the gossip about Chateaubriand. Of 
public life he evidently knew very little. R. P. 


In Florida: Land of Change (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press; London: Milford, 1941) Miss Kathryn Trimmer Abbey 
has chosen to write of this state ‘ as a region which has shared in the un- 
foldment of larger areas’ rather than ‘as a group of developing localities 
assembled under one political organization’. It is a sound choice. For 
nearly three hundred years Florida, as the author puts it, was ‘tied to 
the cartwheel of one European situation after another’ during a long 
struggle to decide whether it should be Anglo-Saxon or Spanish, a struggle 
which only ended in 1822. To the Spanish the main importance of Florida 
was strategic ; in their hands it was, with their mainland possessions further 
west, to form part of a wide breastwork of defence north of their main 
holdings in the Caribbean and Central America. As a result, the settle- 
ment of Florida and the exploitation of its various resources made little 
progress during this long period except, as Miss Abbey points out more 
than once, during the short period of British occupation. With Florida 
finally American its international days were over. It became an American 
frontier province, an extension of the plantation South with the planter- 
interest controlling its affairs until the Civil war was over. In this struggle 
Florida played an important part, mainly as a source of foodstuffs for the 
Confederate armies. Use of various special studies of this part of Florida’s 
history enables the author to furnish a valuable analysis of the motives 
for Florida’s secession and to illuminate such interesting subjects as the 
collapse of the local whig party. For the post-war period the book is 
mainly concerned with three things—the melancholy story of reconstruc- 
tions and the subsequent and very interesting development of the local 
Democratic party (under the influence of, for example, Populism) ; the main 
features of Florida’s recent economic activity (cattle-raising, the phosphate 
industry, tourist traffic) and, most interesting of all, the reappearance of 
Florida as a connecting-link between North and Latin America, especially 
after the Spanish-American War and the cutting of the Panama Canal. 
‘Florida ’, writes Miss Abbey, ‘lies at the meeting of two cultures, the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Hispanic. The significance of this geographical 
position the Spaniard grasped and struggled to use to his advantage. The 
United States forgot it in the lure of an East and West economy, but 
to-day is beginning to recollect.’ If it is doing so, it is again due in large 
part to considerations of strategy similar in kind to those which took Ponce 
de Leon and others on to the mainland from the Spanish islands. 

J. E. T. 


There might appear to be something incongruous in the publication 
in war-time of a series of volumes sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. But if there is ever to be a new pattern of inter- 
national relationships Canada and the United States will have much to 
contribute to it from their experience ; and there could be no more appro- 
priate time for rewriting their history with all the resources of modern 
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scholarship. Mr. Albert B. Corey, in The Crisis of 1830-1842 in Canadian- 
American Relations (New Haven: Yale University Press; Toronto: the 
Ryerson Press ; London: Milford, 1941), has made very full use of official 
sources, both Canadian and American, and of newspapers in both countries : 
and he has handled his material with a scholar’s accuracy and balanced 
judgement. His work will be indispensable to students of this particular 
period and subject and instructive to all interested in the history of Anglo- 
American relations. His best point is the contrast he draws between the 
misunderstanding of Canadian issues in the United States at the outbreak 
of the rebellions and the growing realization by the more responsible 
sections of American opinion that the Canadians did not wish to be ‘ freed 
from British oppression’ by American assistance. The Americans are a 
teachable people, and since that first step they have gone on learning. 
The distinction between the first phase of filibustering, organized by the 
rebel leaders themselves, and the second phase, an outgrowth of economic 
distress, the restless frontier spirit, and the belief in ‘ manifest destiny ’, 
finding expression in the secret society of the Hunters, is also well brought 
out. In his preface, however, Mr. Corey advances a thesis which it is 
hard to accept. The 1830's, he rightly says, have been regarded in the 
history of British North America chiefly as the period in which the conflict 
over self-government came to a head, and in relation to the United States 
mainly in terms of the Maine-New Brunswick boundary dispute. The 
boundary dispute has doubtless been given too much stress: but not 
many will follow Mr. Corey if he means to suggest that the border troubles 


he describes so fully were of comparable importance with the question of 
self-government for Canada. One is tempted to wish Mr. Corey had gone 
a little more deeply into the contrast between American and Canadian 
government and social organization as revealed in these border troubles. 
But if the work is somewhat more successful in its detail than as a com- 
position it has undoubted merits and deserves its place in this valuable 
series. W. P. M. 


Mr. Perry Belmont, who met Stephen Douglas, has lived to see the 
third term of President Roosevelt and to issue a second and expanded 
edition of his memoirs (An American Democrat: The Recollections of Perry 
Belmont. Columbia University Press: Milford). But it is not merely 
because one who had personal knowledge of the great days of the Second 
Empire has survived to see the apogee of the Third Reich, that these memoirs 
deserve the tribute of a second edition. Mr. Belmont, a member of a great 
banking family, combined the double eccentricity in one of his class, of 
being both a Democrat and a congressman, an active politician as well as 
a sportsman and leader of New York society. He is a first-hand and a 
first-class witness to the activities of the Democratic party in the great 
days of the Republican party. And, naturally, there is novelty and value 
in this account of the Republican era from a member of the minority 
party. The narrative is not a model of organization, but its discursiveness 
adds to its charm and does not much detract from its value. When his 
days of political activity were over, Mr. Belmont did not forget his interest 
in politics, internal and external. He has strong views on the folly of 
making the armistice in November 1918, and thus permitting the survival 
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of the legend of an undefeated: Germany. Although he does not place 
enough emphasis on the role of Marshal Foch in this decision, it may 
account for his severe judgement on that great soldier. It is plain that 
Mr. Belmont is an enemy of presidential ‘ usurpation’, both as a tradi- 
tional Jeffersonian and as a former member of Congress with a high regard 
for that body. He notes (without surprise) that it was the Wilson ad- 
ministration which provided for the erection of a statue to Alexander 
Hamilton, for he realizes that Wilson was a Hamiltonian, not a Jeffersonian. 
A scheme to erect a statue to Gallatin provoked a characteristic letter 
from Senator Glass and the Jeffersonian financier won his memorial. It 
might be noted that Senator (Thomas) Walsh died in 1933, not in 1936 
(p. 616), and that although Henry Adams called himself a Democrat 
for a time, there is no evidence that he thought that this involved any 
necessary relaxation in his judgement of Jefferson (p. 618). D. W. B. 


The history of theological colleges in the Church of England, like that 
of many other English and Anglican institutions, is one of private enter- 
prise and growth, brought under central regulation only at a later time, 
and not without difficulty. Few colleges have enjoyed so full and authori- 
tative a record as The History of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, vol. i, by 
Dr. F. W. B. Bullock (Cambridge: at the University Press; printed for 
the Council of Ridley Hall, 1941). Dr. Bullock’s study is a work of 
pietas, for he has himself been closely connected with the Hall as student, 
chaplain, and vice-principal. Moreover, it is conceived on a magnificent 
scale, since this first volume of over 450 pages carries the story only to 1907, 
that is, through the two principalships of Handley Moule and T. W. Drury ; 
and a second volume is projected to bring the history down to the present 
time. The study will appeal primarily to Old Ridleians, and next to 
members of the Evangelical school within the established church. They 
will find abundant biographical details of the officers and many of the 
members of the Hall, and evidence of the value of the work achieved by it. 
The general reader interested in church history will probably find some of 
this detail redundant. But other readers than those connected with the 
Hall or the Evangelical school of churchmanship will find much of value 
and use in the book. The introductory account of the development of the 
idea that university degrees in divinity needed to be supplemented by 
further training for intending clergy gives a fair and succinct survey. 
Despite occasional earlier attempts to provide such a training (as that of 
Gilbert Burnet when bishop of Salisbury) theological colleges were a product 
of the nineteenth-century ecclesiastical reforming tendencies. Mainly 
they were established away from universities, in cathedral cities or industrial 
towns. Ridley Hall at Cambridge and Wycliffe Hall in Oxford were 
pioneers in the experiment of establishing theological colleges in the ancient 
universities. Dr. Bullock gives a valuable account of the state of theo- 
logical teaching and examinations in Cambridge in the 1870’s when the 
foundation of Ridley Hall was being mooted. Against this useful back- 
ground the function of the new Hall is more clearly seen, and its achieve- 
ment measured. A very detailed record is given of its foundation, the 
gradual progress of its buildings, its intellectual, religious, and social life, 
and of its personnel. Briefly summarized, it is evident that the first 
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principal, Dr. Handley Moule (1880-99), laid greater stress upon religious 
than intellectual exercises, having rather a suspicion of intellectual interests 
amongst its members. His own native goodness led him to assume the 
same standards of self-discipline in others, and to make the formal dis- 
cipline of the house largely a voluntary exercise. His successor, Dr. T. W. 
Drury (1899-1907), redressed the balance, introducing a stricter rule of 
life and giving greater scope for intellectual gifts. Dr. Bullock’s present 
volume ends with his preferment to the see of Sodor and Man. Undoubt- 
edly the book contains a mine of research, which makes it indispensable to 
the student of nineteenth-century Anglican history. Its publication at a 
time when a commission of inquiry into the training of the Anglican 
ministry is reviewing the entire scope of this problem has also a practical 
relevance and value. N. 8. 


The Agadir Crisis, by Ima Christina Barlow (University of North 
Carolina Press, 1940), is the first detailed study of the subject in any 
language, and it ranks in importance with Eugene Anderson’s massive 
monograph, The First Morocco Crisis. In this field of research American 
scholars have the advantage over British, French, and German historians 
of being more detached, for Washington played only a minor part in the 
crisis of 1905-6, and none at all in that of 1911. There is no fresh material, 
but Professor Barlow has mastered the official documents, the Parliamen- 
tary debates, the biographies, the autobiographies, and the testimony of 
the press. Standing calmly above the battle she metes out well-merited 
condemnation to nearly all the leading performers in London, Paris, and 
Berlin. England wanted nothing for herself, since the British Empire 
was the largest in the world; but Grey’s policy, though sincerely pacific 
in intention, is criticized as hesitant and uncertain. The author tends to 
exaggerate the influence of his professional advisers, for he was never so 
anti-German as Nicolson and Crowe. France and Germany were engaged 
in the old game of imperialism, and these pages display little sympathy 
with either side. The introductory chapters contain an excellent sketch 
of Franco-German rivalry in Morocco, and condemn the agreement of 
1909, which seemed so hopeful at the time, as hopelessly. vague. When 
the economic condominium thereby created broke down in 1911, France 
was handicapped by ministerial shuffles which brought inexperienced 
muddlers like Cruppi and de Selves to the Quai d’Orsay. Caillaux was 
more discerning, though his technique was not above reproach. Jules 
Cambon receives the highest marks for his handling of the long and weari- 
some negotiations in Berlin. On the vexed question of Kiderlen’s relations 
to the Pan-Germans the author declares no final judgement possible, since 
the foreign minister denied the compromising charges of Class, the Pan- 
German chief. Her final verdict is severe. France, we are told, could 
have won the Morocco prize with less of a tempest if she had shown a 
little more vision. Germany would probably have gained more if she had 
never sent the Panther to Agadir. The Mansion House speech represented 
the same tactless, blundering type of mailed fist diplomacy as the Panther’s 
spring. It was a threat to Germany just as the Panther was a threat 
to France, and Grey ought not to have authorized its delivery. A full 
bibliography enhances the value of a scholarly work. G. P. G. 
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Some Historians of Modern Europe, edited by Bernadotte E. Schmitt 
(University of Chicago Press, 1942), is a delight to members of the 
craft. Twenty-two famous scholars are described by the same number 
of writers, all of them former pupils of the editor. Professor Bernadotte 
Schmitt points out that the book makes no claim to completeness, for he 
failed to find experts for several celebrities whom he wished to include. 
Since the writers have been wisely allowed to go their own way, there is 
no unity of point of view or treatment. The monographs merely prove once 
again that there are numerous approaches to history, and that there are 
as many philosophies of history as there are historians. They are arranged 
in alphabetical order, but some readers may prefer to group them under 
countries. England is represented by Ashley, Firth, Lodge, Holland Rose, 
and Temperley ; France by Aulard, Halévy, Hanotaux, Lavisse, Mathiez, 
Sée, and Seignobos; Germany by Delbriick, Lamprecht, Marcks, and 
Schmoller ; Russia by Klyuchevsky, Milyukov, and Pokrovsky ; Italy by 
Croce and Ruffini; Spain by Altamira. The monographs vary in length 
and merit, but they are all well worth reading, and the full biographical 
notes appended to each of them are of the highest value. In some cases 
they are enriched by personal knowledge. It is always desirable to know 
the family background, the career and political opinions of a scholar, for 
historians, like other people, are men of flesh and blood. The English as 
a team are the most objective, though that is not because they are English- 
men. Such men as Hanotaux, Lavisse, and Halévy are equally free from 
polemical intent, and with two exceptions all the twenty-two are scholars 
first. Those two are Mathiez and Pokrovsky, who preached or rather 
shouted their socialist message from the housetops. Their sins shall be 
forgiven them, not only because their readers are at once on their guard, 
but because national, party, confessional, or class bias is by no means 
incompatible with the production of extremely valuable work. Students 
of the French Revolution, for instance, owe more to Mathiez than to 
anyone except Aulard. That the former was the champion of the Fourth 
Estate and the latter of the Third adds to the interest of their rival inter- 
pretations. Some of the most welcome studies are those of scholars little 
known to English readers, such as Altamira and Ruffini. The editor, who 
has done more to encourage the study of modern history than anyone in 
the United States, deserves our congratulations on the results of many 
years of teaching at Chicago. G. 2% 
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